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CHAPTER I. 

ANNE AND JULIAN. 

EVER until she thus dwelt on the possi- 
bility of giving him up, had she so 
vividly recognised aU that her lover was 
to her. The " one ewe lamV^ — the salt 
in her dish of existence — ^the. only person who had 
ever manifested a distmct preference for her, her 
alone, of all the world. He had become very dear 
to her : all the affection and tenderness of which 
her nature was capable went forth to him who had 
thus called them out. 

Yet there was more of the child and less of the 
woman in Anne's love for him than might have been 
expected from the development of her character 
in other points ; until, as I say, she began to pon- 
der perplexedly and earnestly— with a desperate 
earnestness — as to what was to be done. Live at 
homQ much longer she felt she cDuld not, so there 
would be no use whatever in trying. And yet 
what work was sTie fit for ? She could do nothing 
well, and was slow to learn, or she might have 
looked round her for means of improvement. Sh** 
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2 ANNE AND JULIAN. 

had nought for a capital bnt her beauty^ and an 
imperfectly cultivated taste for drawing. There 
she began and ended. She could act the part of 
a lazy fine lady — a beautiful inanity, through life : 
she could wear handsome clothes, if they were 
given her, and lean back gracefully in a carriage, 
if one were provided for her : possibly, too, under 
sunnier auspices, her interest once aroused, and 
her affections fully engaged, she might turn out 
eveu rather cleverer than most jeople. For Anne 
was like a flower that requires heat and shine and 
loving care to bring to perfection ; and if she had 
them not, she would never be much, as regards her 
mind, but a dwarfed plant — an unripened fruit. 
She never knew how thoroughly Julian had gained 
possession of what heart she had — as yet, until she 
thus coolly entertaiued the question of losing him 
for ever as her betrothed, by giving herself to ano- 
ther — ^to the first rich man who asked her, in 
short. 

Their love had been something strange and beau- 
tiful—too beautiful to be realized. Earth would 
become too much like heaven, if Julian had been 
well off, she told herself, as she went about the 
house, occupying herself in such portions of the 
work that fell on her (for they had now given up 
all pretence of keeping a servant, and only had a 
charwoman from time to time to wash and scrub) ; 
or sat in the dusky drfiwing-room on those evenings 
when he did not come, paaking a show of reading, 
thinking to herself of his many attractions ; his 
kindness, his sweetness, and amiability of dispo- 
sition ; a certain sensitiveness of temperament he 
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had inherited from his mother^ and an exquisitely 
delicate tact which made him acutely aware what 
things were likely to hurt or rufHe others. And 
then his beauty — and Anne, somewhat unimpres- 
sionable as to most things, was keenly alive to per- 
sonal attractions. Had she ever seen any one so 
handsome — ^so winning ? His voice, too, was so 
movingly sweet and caressing ; and then there was 
a species of absolute intoxication in his presence. 
She could make up her mind to say and do things 
when he was absent, the mere thought of which the 
very sight of him put to instant flight. 

Still, she was resolved to struggle against his 
subtle influence, and endeavour to be commonplace 
and business-like. He nmsty if the engagement 
were to last, he must give up his idle life and press 
his uncle or the few friends he had who could assist, 
to give him a helping hand in the way of making 
money. Having pondered carefully, and fully made 
up her mind as to what she should say to him on the 
subject, and especially as to the manner in which 
his exerting himself so as to secure some kind of an 
appointment or situation abroad should be urged, 
she took the first favourable opportunity that pre- 
sented itself for a serious conversation to do so. 

They had gone for a walk one bright afternoon 
in May — one of those most charming days in our 
English climate, containing all the fair freshness of 
spring with the soft warmth of coming summer. 
Walking from the Armour's, in the direction of 
Eegent's Park, they were sauntering along one of 
the pretty roads in St. John's Wood, passing by 
white-stuccoed villas surrounded by gardens all gay 
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and perfumed with brilliant hyacinths and red tulips 
in settings of close-shaven green turf ; where purple 
and white lilac in great sweet bunches of luxuriant 
bloom looked at them from over the iron palings ; 
and where the long trailing tufts of yellow labur* 
num hung drooping, high over their heads, rustling 
with very quick, darting movements of the chirping 
sparrows moving in its branches. The May sun 
shone with a glorious brightness and warmth in 
the sky of that inimitable blue which laughs at 
cobalt and sneers at smalt ; and afar off, at the 
end of the road, they could catch flashing glimpses 
through the green park trees, of the carriages and 
their occupants driving along the outer circle. It 
seemed almost a pity to think of talk of dis- 
agreeables on so fine a day, when everything around 
them spoke of nothing but beauty and pleasant 
ease. But it had to be done, Anne told herself; 
and breaking in on one of those musing pauses 
which are apt to occur in conversations with those 
between whom there exists the perfect familiarity 
of affection, she said — 

" I like St. John^s Wood better than any part of 
London. What do you say, Julian ? It is so near 
the Regent's Park, and that is the best air and 
most country-like place anywhere in town. When 
you are rich, you must live in one of those big 
white houses over there in that terrace.^^ 

" When I am rich, Anne? That will never be^ 
I fear, unless by inheritance. If anything were to 
happen to my two cousins now — a boating accident, 
say — that is the usual way of disposing of rich rela- 
tions in novels — and I thus became next of kin to- 
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my Tincle Robert, then we might think about it 

with some likelihood of success. But a rich man 

« 

I feel I never should become, by my own exertions. 
I have no turn for business '^ 

" You have never been driven to it yet/' said 
Anne, breaking in on his lazy speech, in a way 
somewhat abrupt. This careless, insouciant manner 
of talking on so important a subject chafed her. 
'^ You have never really felt the necessity of work- 
ing, Julian, or you would not talk like that. It 
is easy to see you have had a life free from actual 
anxiety and care, although not at all rich ; you can 
never have felt the sharp torment of being forced 
to be dishonest for your daily bread — God knows 
for no pleasure or dress or amusement, or for any- 
thing that could be dispensed with 1 . I envy you — 
I have always envied you; if one's youth could only 
be a tolerably happy one, come what might in 
after life, one could endure it better. One becomes 
stronger, or harder or wiser, as one gets older.'' 

" I don't believe / ever shall," said Mr. Home, 
provokingly, in a still more languid tone, and 
looking at his companion in a whimsically admiring 
way. " I'm afraid, Anne, you'U have to make the 
best of your bargain, such as it is." 

She was getting angry. It seemed to her that 
every one liked to say things they knew would tease 
her. Even Julian had begun to do so; and she 
turned a lowering brow and reproachful eyes on 
him. 

" Julian, if you are joking, we wont say any- 
thing more of what we have been speaking about 
just at prp°'**'+ " "^'^ *^aid. * '' It is all so real and 
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important to me, and you talk as lightly of making 
money and being rich as if it could not possibly 
affect you in any way. Why, success should be 
everything in your eyes ! The young should not 
be content with what they have done, or think they 
could do if they tried. They should work — work 
hard. No one should be content with having little, 
if they can increase it.^^ 

" You are looking well to-day, Anne,^^ was Mr. 
Homers sole remark in answer to her words. " A 
brighter colour always improves you ; and with 
your cheeks and eyes glowing as they do at this 
minute, I don^t think there are many much hand- 
somer women in London .^^ 

She looked at him for a moment before she 
spoke. " Well for you, sir, if I don't make up my 
mind to carry my cheeks and eyes to a better 
marketr— sell them to some one who can pay well 
for them,^' was her retort ; and so bitter and strong 
were her tone and glance, that Julian was sur- 
prised. 

'^ I beg your pardon, Anne ; you must forgive 
me for making you angry. But, indeed, ma chhre 
amie, you take too stern u view of life. Remember, 
I am only half English. In France, people manage 
to work and laugh also at the same time. DonH 
scold me for not being as serious as if I were an 
Englishman pur sang ! Fancy me one of your City 
men, who look as if the next step they took would 
be suicide ! If they turned over a sod of their 
graves every day like Trappists, it would be impos- 
sible for them to look more heart-brokenly bowed 
own. If they were at the hulks they could 
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scarcely seem more wretched. Now, I never will, 
come what may, kill myself to keep myself. If I 
work pretty easily and comfortably, well and good ; 
bnt I will never make myself jaundiced and 
miserable for a little more money. Ma chSrie, 
you know you dislike work yourself — you hate the 
very name of it. Why, then, be so hard on me ? 
Come, laugh again, and look happy ; we must not 
spoil this lovely day by talking of what neither of 
us like.'^ And he pressed the hand Ijfing on his arm 
closer to his side. 

She shook her head a little, and dropped her 
eyes with a disappointed and dissatisfied air ; then 
a sort of pity, taking the place of her former 
expression. 

" You don^t understand me, Julian, that is all. 
I was foolish to think any one could, unless indeed 
they chanced to have been brought up in the same 
way that I have. You could not blame me for not 
being a good artist, seeing that I have had so few 
opportunities for improving myself; and how can I, 
with reason, expect you to comprehend the height 
and depth, the length and width of my feelings, 
when you have never had yours tried to so great a 
degree ? You are older than I in years, but you 
are a boy still in life, while I am a middle-aged 
woman.'' 

Julian began to look displeased. It was his turn 
now. ^'I like you best when you talk nonsense, 
Anne. Worldly wisdom in young people is apt to 
be rather acid. It requires time, to soften and 
mellow it before it is agreeable.'' 

^^ Men like to marry fools, but they expect their 
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wives to be wise women/' she retorted, with rising 
warmth, and then forced herself quickly to calm 
down, feeling assured that it would not further her 
ends, or make her way more easy, if she began 
by annoying him. 

Mr. Home was provoked, and in his anger, 
momentary though it was, had recovered his usual 
gravity ; but he did not speak, knowing by expe- 
rience that her passion would soon die out if not 
stirred. And Anne, feeling by this silence that he 
was vexed, was sorry for the irritation she had 
shown. She must conciliate him in some way. 

" Julian,'^ she said, after waiting a few minutes, 
and in a lowered softened voice, " you are not 
really angry with me, are you ? Only provoked a 
little ? I will try not to speak like that again.^' 

His face cleared, and he looked radiant. 

" You know I am never really angry with you, 
Annie,^^ he said, " you are very fair — very dear to 
me. You are almost perfect ; but, of course, you 
are a little naughty sometimes. If you were all 
smooth, I should suspect you were not all true/^ 
And he looked so fondly at her, and was so hand- 
some and distinguished looking, that she felt her 
eyes fill with happy tears, while her heart beat 
faster with pride in him. 

They had reached the Park now, on the north- 
western side, and passed into it by one of the little 
iron bridges thrown over the canal, whose quiet, 
sullen waters* looked duller and darker than ever 
on that bright day, lying in the purple shadows of 
the thickly-leaved trees hanging above it. There 
were many people about, and almost all the seats 
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occnpied^ those nearest the carriage-road being in 
greatest reqaest. However^ chance favouring them^ 
they found an empty bench^ half-hidden by trees, 
away from the crowd, and back towards the canal. 

There they sat down, with the turf yielding and 
soft beneath their feet ; the great horse-chestnut 
tree above their heads one mass of cone-shaped 
blossoms, pink and white, with broad flat leaves 
spread horizontally out in free downy freshness and 
greenness. Before the heat and dust of summer 
tires and fades our park trees, they are very 
beautiful ; to the full as fair and noble as any of 
their kindred standing in solitary majesty in far-off 
woods and forests. Loud-chirping birds flew from 
bough to bough, and rustled among the leaves; 
and from the drive came the tramping of horses, 
and rolling of carriage-wheels, mingling with the 
voices of children playing near. 

" Julian, I fear I am going to bore you by 
saying something disagreeable again. Will you 
forgive me beforehand T^ said Anne ; and her eyes 
were imploring ones, still wet with undropped 
tears as she spoke. " It should have been said 
long ago, and I must delay no longer.^' 

" What is it, Anne ? I think you may be sure 
of my ^ forgiveness,^ as you call it, before you 
speak. What dreadful duty have you set yourself 
now Y' And a look of suppressed amusement was 
lurking latent in his face. 

. '^Don^t laugh. It is a serious matter, and 
about yourself.'^ And then she questioned him as 
to what he had heard lately as to any chances of 
employment in Rio. He had said nothing to her on 
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the sabject for some time, but she trusted he had 
cot giren np trring for an appointment. It was 
their oniT ehanee she said, earnestly. 

" Mt nncle said something once abont getting 
me inro the Civil Senice, if I liked to trr ; bnt 
has nerer made a real offer to do so/' he responded. 
^ And as to that concern io Rio, I heard the last 
ct" it three weeks a«ro. I will write to mr nnele 
Home a^rain. if Toa like, to ask if he will adrance 
me monej on mr small capital sufEcient to enable 
me to read wiih some one. and then I should trr to 
pass the euuoiinadon at the first oppommitr." 

•"' Hell ncTer be dt for anTthics: as lonsr as he 
stars in Ersrland. He wiii be alwars thinking of 
Lis p^iiLtiz^^.'^ thou At Anne. wi:h instant conTic- 
t£*:ti. belt seeking to clothe her idea in smoother 
ii-tr r:Lfc^. "^ Then, if tout nnde arranined all this 
for Tv*:i. von w^:ild entire^lv ^jive up vour artist 
rcr?:i:ts^ and devv'^te voarself serro'aslv to smdv for 
tie exii^iii-itijr. * Yon wonli leave Mr. Soames^ 
azd r^e ar^ininents elsewhere" r Break off with 
all yrcur c^i set of fr:ei2.ds. and sive y-ocrself np to 
Liri head-wock r'* Ai:id she Lvievi n^vvnsoionslT 
her bfLiec th^t he would do norie o« th<:se things as 
she sccie* 

F:it Mr. Hccne tiirr:oi restive. 

•^ My St'ar Anrie ! 1 shill viv^ all thit is rex^nired, 
I cj.reiSiv.'^ he said. "^ hcit I c.^i:*t tan^v I shall 
I-^av;^ SrjiZ^iS^ I lilt^ hir-i aiui h:s wirV. ard am 
v^rr vVcnfrnaV-e th^re. Ar.i ^h^:: th^n? is this 
aiiTiZLtai::^ iz: this Ci^il ScTxioc i^u'a."'" he added. 
s:ir:;f^::i-"j:i: h:is tv^r.*". "^ 1 shi^.l rentier: ir: Er^-iiid 
rr secij^f ti'j^ie Icr,ir<rr : arxi if 1 had ivr:>c to It.x we 
l:2SI iiv^ be>ei:i x^irRxi. 1 fcar.^* 
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*' Of course ! that wonid be unavoidable/' said 
Anne^ with more promptitude than re3ponding soft- 
ness. This was the chief point she wished to bring 
him to contemplate. "Julian/' she went on> 
almost passionately^ " dear Julian ! if you care for 
me — if you care for yourself, promise me, that 
unless your uncle Home distinctly promises you an 
appointment of some kind within six months from 
now, you will try again, with all your might, for 
something in Rio or Monte Video. You have 
already heard of situations in both places, but did 
not close with the oflTers. Time is going on ; every 
day is a day lost. For your own sake, I implore 
you, try again, and accept the first thing that pre- 
sents itself to you ! Don't think of me — except, if 
you like, as another motive to urge you on !" And 
she was so earnest on this point that she forgot 
what was around her, and the chance of her being 
remarked on by passers-by, although, as I have 
said, their seat was out of the pathways, away 
under, and almost hidden by the iow-bending 
branches of the trees. 

It was some little time before Mr. Home could 
be brought into appearing, at all events, to see as 
she did. 

" I had hoped to have taken you with me," he 
said ; " but if I do as you would have me, I fear it 
would be impossible. In two years' time, however^ 
my darling — ^in two years' time, you will come to 
me, wherever I am, if I cannot return for you ?" 

Anne paused before she answered. Would it 
not be better for them both that she should speak 
of what had been in her mind the last few days ? 
And yet how could she ? He was so handsome^ 
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450 eager — seemed so surely confident of her aflfec- 
tion ! What would she not have given to be able to 
«ay plainly what she had meant to say, but which, 
now she was face to face with him, she found she 
•could not say. " I want you to go away so as to 
leave me free to act as I think best — not as I would 
<;hoose. Once you are gone, I shall leave home, 
And go out as a servant, governess, shop-girl — any- 
thing; and if any one rich enough to keep Ida 
and I in ease and comfort asks me to be his wife, 
I mean to force myself to become so, and I could 
not do that if you were continually before me.^' 

At first surprised, then pained, and finally a little 
alarmed, by her unresponsive silence, Mr. Home 
bent forward, trying to see the averted, down-held 
face. Apparently what he saw there was not re- 
assuring, for he laid his hand suddenly on her arm. 
" Anne, why do you not speak — ^why do you not 
answer me ? If I cannot come back for you, you 
will come out to me — wherever I am ? You will 
<jome, Anne ?^^ 

" Julian, I want to say something. I ought to 
say it,^^ she began. 

^^ You will not ? Is it possible you are going 
to say you will not come? But I have every 
right to expect it ! I have every right to demand 
it V he cried, vehemently. 

Anne had never been more at a loss for words. 

How could she urge Julian to go, and yet at the 

same time be honest with him, without the latter 

defeating the former end ? And her very heart- 

** clung round him. How could she part from 

person who had ever loved her — the sole 
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brightness of her life — ^her chief hope for happi- 
ness in the future ? Oh, it was very hard ! And 
thus thinking, her suppressed tears be^an to flow,, 
and fell rapidly, one after the other, down her dis- 
tressed face. 

How could she tell him half without telling him 
all ? If he knew their state of direct poverty, he 
would forgive her, perhaps ; but they had alway* 
tried to hide as much of it as they could &om him. 
It would render them contemptible in his eyes — 
disgust him away for ever. 

Seeing her emotion, his indignation cooled some- 
what, but he still looked pained and anxious when 
she mastered her feelings sufficiently to turn to him. 

" You know I wish to act for the best, Julian,'* 
she began. 

''And you think it would be for the best to 
throw me over — to jilt me? Consider, Anne,, 
before you answer \" he said, very vehemently. 
And his eyes perfectly flashed with ire beneath his 
knitted brows, knitted in a glance that the calm,, 
cool Julian had never been seen to bend on any one 
more than once or twice before in his life. 

"I have thought for some time, Julian, that 
something should be decided on soon. You must 
go away and work for money, and I — must also 
think seriously of exerting myself. It is become 
necessary, believe me, when I teU you so. Much i» 
condensed in that word. Do not pain me by 
asking for explanations ; for surely you may trust 
me so far as to be sure I speak truly. A very 
strong necessity exists for my exerting myself, and 
I — i am ashamed that you should know it ; but it 
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can be no longer hidden from yon" The voice 
faltered with what may be considered a false shame, 
but which .as certain^ a very bitter one. 

Jnlian looked rather relieved ; but not as if he 
had at all relented from being wrathful. " I am 
very grieved to hear this, Anne, but I don't see any 
reason why, when I can either come or send for 
you, you should appear to hesitate about joining me.'' 

" You'll be angry — I know you will ; but I 
can't help it," returned Anne, wildly plunging into 
medias res. " I want you, when you go, to consider 
yourself free — quite free — to take any chance that 
may help you quicker up the ladder. Don't think 
of me as a hindrance — only as one who would not 
be the one, dearly as she likes you — to drag you 
back ; but rather the one to help you forward." 

''And yourself with me," put in Mr. Home, 
softening still more. 

*' No ; for if by a rich marriage your path could 
be made smoother, I say to you forget me and 
help yourself. I will not have your generosity 
hamper your chances in life." 

He looked at her in undisguised astonishment. 
It was perfectly patent to her that such a thought 
had never entered his head before. 

'' You foolish child !" he said, reproachfully. 
'' Are you trying to vex me on purpose ? Do you 
think I care so little for you that I could take any 
other woman as my wife ? And you — do you care 
so little for my regard for you, that you would 
throw me away as you might an old glove?" And 
his face relaxed into a half-grave, half- defiant 
smile. 
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Anne gathered her courage round her now the 
worst was over, and persisted ; trying to smile back 
at him through the bright tears that kept welling 
up in her eyes. ^^ It wiU be better for you, and 
perhaps better for me too, that we agree to look 
on what has passed between us as a boy and girl 
affair. We are both so young, Julian — so young : 
is it likely we should know our own minds ? A 
fancy that would have died out by itself, only that 
we thus anticipate it by a wise decision. Let us 
try to think we have been foolish. And we will 
always be good friends : I will be a sister to you, 
and you will be our brother — mine and Ida^s. And 
you will go to Monte Video, or Buenos Ayres, and 
marry some rich femme du pays, and become rich 
and prosperous while yet young and can enjoy 
yourself; as to me,'^ she continued, recklessly, 
^^ perhaps / may be lucky on my part too ; while, 
if we agreed to wait for each other, it might lead 
to years of separation, ending in mediocrity at last : 
and in the interval, probably, we should both have 
had our chances — and missed them.^^ 

'^ And you can really say all this to me, Anne, 
looking, too, as if you meant it V^ said Mr. Home, 
in a low voice; still putting a certain control over 
himself, although the muscles of his face twitched 
nervously with rage. 

" Yes ; it is true — every word of it, and for the 
best.'' 

^^ Then,'' he said, and he threw her hand, which 
he had been holding clasped hard in his own, away 
from him, with a gesture of contempt, as he started 
to his feet, " you have never loved me. You have 
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lied to me, and deceived me, as much as ever 
Delilah deceived Samson ! Are you not afraid ?" 

Anne, startled and trembling, rose also, and he 
drew her away with quick haste to a still more 
retired pathway; where, holding her arm tightly 
grasped, although he seemed quite unconscious of 
the action, he went on — ^^ So this is what you have 
been aiming at this last hour or so ? Anne, Anne ! 
tell me, are you utterly heartless — utterly without 
truth or honour ?'' he said, violently. 

'^ I should have been if I had let you go without 
telling you what was in my mind. It is for you 
to decide,^^ she answered through her scarcely 
repressed tears; for what she had done had been 
really very stinging— very terrible to her, 

" For me to decide ? Then you know as well as 
I do what my answer will be. Don^t cry, Anne ! 
my darling, my dearest love, don^t distress yourself 
so ! You know, come what may, I never will give 
you up.'^ This in diflferent tones, for she, who 
would have fallen on his neck if such a thing had 
been possible in the place where they were, had 
fairly covered her face with her hands, and burst into 
uncontrollable sobs; and he feared her agitation would 
attract the eyes of the few passers-by. 

She leant against some palings, trying to recover 
herself, and fought hard for mastery over her emo- 
tion, while Mr. Home endeavoured to calm her bv 
every means he could think of. And the end of it 
was that a peace was concluded, and as they walked 
back to Camden Town, I fear there was more 
lover-like nonsense spoken on one side, and listened 
to on the other than beseemed either of them as 
sensible human beings. 
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^^ And you will come ? Yoa promise me, you 
will wait for me ?'^ said Mr. Home, as he left her at 
the gate of the garden. 

" You know very well that if you were mad 
enough to propose I should go out with you now, I 
should be mad enough to consent,'' was her re- 
sponse ; which, with a glimpse of unwilling admis- 
sion made by her brilliant eyes and rose-flushed 
cheeks, sent him away satisfied. 

Thus the narrow end of the wedge was inserted, 
and Julian was made aware of the necessity there 
existed for his exerting himself, an(!k^rousing once 
for all out of the pleasant, lazy existence which was 
surely unfitting him to be anything but an idler in 
life. And he had also to accustom himself, how- 
ever reluctantly, to the idea that his cherished love 
must go forth to earn her bread, like thousands 
iave had to do before her. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MR. DRAYCOTT SPEARS HIS MIND. - 

T was the second of June ; a dull, quiet 
evening. The sun was setting in the 
most unobtrusive manner possible — in 
faet^ his disappearance had much more 
the air of sneaking off, as if he were ashamed of 
himself or in a great hurry, than the majestic man- 
ner in which he is generally represented as " sinking 
to rest^^ in sentimental novels ; and the atmosphere he 
left behind him was a kind of sober grey, like prema- 
ture old age, twilight before its time. The air was 
calm and a little heavy. The pink roses were bursting 
into sweetest, fullest bloom in the garden of the 
cottage ; and tall slender stalks, bearing large fra- 
grant lily flowers on their tops, whose long golden 
pistils and stamens drooped heavily from their white 
centres, rose up here and there from the trim 
parterres. There was the subtle odour of honey- 
suckle somewhere about, too ; and the frank, fresh 
perfume of sweetbriar. The air would have been 
too strongly perfumed, too sweet, if it had not been 
for the smell of newly-dug earth, and the refreshing 
coolness produced by the liberal watering Joan and 
her uncle had been giving the garden a little earlier. 
All the sparrows and starlings, who had so many 
nests about the house and the trees surrounding it, 
were packed away snugly in their beds; the bees 
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had gone off to their hives^ and the butterflies put 
up for the night under the leaves of the currant- 
trees in the vegetable garden. The only insects 
that seemed about were a few gnats, who swung 
dreamily about in the air in a blind, headlong sort 
of way, knocking abruptly up against one another 
every now and then and parting nowise offended, 
only giving a sudden astonished ^^hum^^ rather 
louder than usual. '^ Stupid things they seem to 
be, those gnats V Joan thought to herself a little 
impatiently, as she sat working at one of the open 
windows of the dining-room, exposed to their 
assaults, and far too much interested in what she 
had in hand to be able to give more attention to 
any predatory attempts upon her face and neck 
than by an irritable slap on the part attacked and 
an impetuous " hish V more remarkable for its 
energy than sweetness. She was busy, and loth 
that anything should disturb her. 

Dull as the evening had been physically, morally 
there had been some little stir. Mr. Draycott had 
strolled through the Park down to the cottage after 
dinner, leaving his father asleep in his old leathern- 
cushioned arm-chair ; not that his appearance there 
at that hour, however, was at all an unfrequent 
occurrence. He generally came three or four 
times a week, Joan found. But there was little 
intercourse between them ; she rather avoided him — 
especially since the adventure of the pool; for, on 
thinking it over in the quiet of her own room, she 
had come to the conclusion that she had acted very 
foolishly and imprudently in letting him carry her 

2— a 
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across. She called herself a childish hoyden, and 
very stupid indeed, not to have turned back on her 
steps, and braved the anger of her aunt by being late 
for dinner. And Mr. Draycott on his part certainly 
made no effort to seek or detain her in those days. 
He appeared entirely indifferent whether she came 
or went ; it was all one to him. She had never 
said anything about her adventure to either of the 
Essingtons, feeling quite vexed at herself for not 
doing so ; but she had found she really could not. 
And it seemed so unnecessary, too ! He had 
evidently forgotten all about it, for he had never 
by word or look alluded to what had passed. She 
urged in extenuation to herself that she had accepted 
the means of transit in a moment of rash haste, 
when she did not know exactly what she was doing ; 
and occasionally felt inclined to be snappish with 
her co-partner in foolishness for having induced her 
to abandon the road and take the short way across 
the fields. How could he say it was all dry walking, 
when he must have known perfectly well of the 
existence of that bog ? 

She had heard Mr. Draycott tell her aunt that 
his father had received a letter that morning to 
say the youngest son, Stephen, might be expected at 
the Hall the next day. Joan felt curious to see this 
lad, as she had heard a good deal concerning him ; 
but after all, she reflected, it wouldn^t much matter 
if he were nice or otherwise, as he was only to be 
at home for three weeks or a month preparatory 
to starting for India. An uncle, a half-brother of 
his mother^s, was going to receive and prepare him 
to act as successor to himself, first as manager, and 
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afterwards probably the owner of some large indige 
estates, not far from where Nanny had gone to live, 
near Madras. While she was working these latter 
facts kept playing hide-and-go-seek in her mind, 
and she was very silent and busy ; when, all at 
once, her meditations were broken in on in the 
following way. 

*^ You gin me a kiss, Fanny— do, now, ! and I'H 
bring you the prettiest pigeon I have/' was heard 
half whispered, half spoken, from behind the thick 
privet hedge which extended from the house to the 
road, shutting oflf from the flower-garden a narrow 
gravelled side-walk used as an entrance for the 
servants and tradespeople. 

The summer air was so still and pure : not a leaf 
fluttered of the roses that hung motionless on their 
stems ; the gnats had apparently decided unani- 
mously on a rest, and the dreamy silence that 
brooded over the cottage was such that each word, 
although spoken in a low voice, was distinctly 
audible to any one in the dining-room, or indeed 
in any of the other rooms whose windows looked out 
on the front. 

Joan and Mr. Draycott chanced to be together 
and alone in this said dining-room — an apartment 
much affected by the former. The latter was 
standing with his back against the open window- 
frame, and with pocketed hands gazed moodily and 
absently out, far over the garden — whose flowers 
were fast becoming colourless and dim in the twi- 
light — to the broad green fields lying on the oppo- 
site side of the road, that stretched away one 
beyond the other into distance ; where heavily 
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fleeced sheep cropped their grassy suppers^ or 
rubbed themselves against the fences in a species 
of gentle fury. These very meadows had, not many 
years before, belonged to the owner of Draycott 
Hall : perhaps the heir to what remained of the 
property was or had been wishing they were stiU 
in his father's possession, to judge by his grave 
and thoughtful face. 

There he had been standing in the same posture 
ever since he left the hearth-rug, where he had 
been talking with Mrs. Essington, before that lady 
had been summoned away on some household duty, 
and on quitting the room had given her niece a 
hint to supply her place and make herself amusing — 
enforcing, too, her injunction with a look that 
showed she really meant what she said. Fqr he 
had let fall some words to her about his father and 
Aoxne of his farming affairs, in a rather despondent 
way, and altogether seemed so out of spirits that 
she felt concerned for her favourite, as Baldwin 
certainly was, as well as her husband^s. 

Miss Thomherst had made one or two observa- 
tions in accordance with Mrs. Essington^s half 
request, hoping to lead on in this way to a conver- 
sation, although, had she consulted her own tastes, 
she would have done nothing of the kind, being 
fully engaged in some needlework she had set her 
heart on finishing that evening, and was alternately 
economizing and stretching every second of time to 
enable her to accomplish her object. Finding how- 
ever that she only received abstracted monosyllables 
in answer to her remarks, she willingly ceased her 
efforts, and paid double attention to her work, to 
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make up for any time she might have lost in 
speaking. 

There, silent and unsociable, lounged Mr. Dray- 
cott, staring out with absent eyes, and thoughts 
apparently hundreds of miles away from his pretty 
companion, who, however, was a very pleasant, 
bright little actuality to look at ; with her quick, 
energetic temperament displayed in everything 
about her, as she sat resolutely perched on the edge 
of her chair, with an air of vigorous virtue, abnost 
intensely intent on her work, against the doing of 
which her heart was rebelling sullenly, while her 
mind approved ; for she was becoming very tired of 
sitting still. The struggling of the powers that 
were thus combating within her sharpened both 
sight and hearing more than usual, and half me- 
chanically, she found herself assiduously paying 
acute attention to every word that was spoken be- 
hind the privet hedge. 

" You gin me a kiss, Fanny, and 1^11 bring yer a 
pigeon.'^ 

A silence, during which Miss Thornherst listened 
with her soul in her ears, inwardly questioning if 
the next sound would be one that is spoken in every 
language and yet is translatable into none. 

" What ? you wont ? All right, then : but you 
wont ha^ no pigeon, that^s all. Good-night.'^ 

Retreating steps, preceded by a click of the 
garden gate, followed, and a feeling as of being 
abruptly cut off from something very interesting 
made Joan feel quite disappointed for a second. As 
suddenly as her interest had been aroused, so sud- 
denly had it been stopped. In the same breath she 
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declared to herself that it was too bad not to have 
heard more of it, and then had some trouble to- 
prevent herself bursting out laughing — not so much 
at the incident itself, but at the intensity of interest 
so quickly awakened in her before absorbed mind. 
Then came a question : ^^ I wonder if Mr. Draycott 
has heard it too ? Dear, dear ! it is so very ridiculous ! 
I'm sure I shall laugh if he looks at me ; yet I 
must have one little peep at him to find out if he 
has listened also.^^ 

So Joan very quietly glanced up from those 
overhanging brows of hers to see by her com- 
panion^*^ face if he had noticed the above snatch 
of conversation, or was still in the clouds. To de- 
scribe the mixture of curiosity, shyness, and fun 
there was in the bright grey eyes that looked up and 
examined him so narrowly would be difficult ; and, 
curious to say, at that very instant their glances met^ 
Without moving his head, Baldwin had quietly 
turned his eyes. A slight shock went through both 
of them, and they laughed, while the absent look 
on Baldwin^s face vanished, and Joan's rose-coloured 
cheeks became gradually of a much higher tint 
than before. 

^^ Apparently Fanny does not care for pigeons/'^ 
said Mr. Draycott, not without meaning. 

'^ Nor for impertinence either,^^ retorted Joan. 

" Nothing for nothing in this world,'' quoth 
Baldwin, ^^ and pigeons represent money. Shall I 
bring you some, Miss Joan ?'' 

" No, thank you. I only accept free-will gifts,'' 
was the retort, with startling promptness. 

" Then I find myself forced to make the original 
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prediction that, you will receivb very few, unless 
you relax somewhat from your rules in that 
respect. There are not many people who are so 
generous as to give all and expect nothing in re« 
turn/^ 

^^I believe there are some who are capable of 
such foUy/^ returned Joan. ^^I have heard of 
some — I knew one. Of course that one was a 
woman. No man, unless he were very young, 
could be guilty of such foolishness.'^ 

" Vm afraid you are like the woman in the 
^ meal-bag,' that Artemus Ward saw among the 
Shakers : you don't like men." And Baldwin 
looked curiously and amusedly at the figure oppo- 
site him, who was paying very little attention to 
what he said, being earnestly engaged in straining 
her eyes over what she was doing. 

^^ Well, I can't say I care much for them — ^those 
I've seen, at least. I like women, though ; some of 
them very much. I have seen very little of men, 
a\id as I find they are not in my way at all, I can't 
say I care to extend my acquaintance with them — 
saving your presence, Mr. Draycott." 

" Oh, you may say what you like without any 
chance of my taking it in bad part. Men don't 
stick up for the rest of their sex so fiercely a» 
women do. So long as they personally are not 
attacked, they let all the others look out for them- 
selves. But, seriously now, why do you care for 
women so much more than men ? I can understand 
your liking the society of the latter to a certain 
degree, because you know more about them, and 
being very feminine in your tastes, I dare say you 
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have more things in common with them to talk 
over ^^ 

" Fm not feminine — I^m an esprit forty' inter- 
rupted Joan^ rather indignantly; and gradually 
beginning to lose patience with the failing light 
that would not let her see her embroidery as clearly 
as she knew she ought to see it if she wished it 
done well. 

^^ Are you really ? One lives and learns, cer- 
tainly ! I should never have thought of it to look 
at you ! ^ Esprit fort/ indeed ! Esprits forts don^t 
come into church looking as absurdly pleased 
with a new bonnet as you did last Sunday, because 
it happened to suit you. They are more sensible 
than to do that.^^ 

^^ Is that what you call a proof of my being 
feminine T' cried Joan, getting more impatient 
than ever between his remarks and the provoking 
manner in which her thread began to knot. " And 
it was not a new bonnet — for I had worn it twice 
before — there \" 

" Well, perhaps you^l also deny that it became 
you, and that you looked decidedly conscious of and 
pleased at the fact T' 

"No, I don't deny either of them — they are 
quite true,'' said Joan, trying to put a bold face on 
the matter, and flattering herself that she was suc- 
ceeding not so badly — thanks to the light. " But 
how any one as sensible as you pretend to be, 
could have deigned to notice the important fact 
that I wore a new bonnet, is a marvel to me." 

'^ It was your conscious look of vanity that struck 
me most,'' responded Mr. Draycott. '^ But now 
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you had better pat your work away before you 
have quite succeeded in spoiling your eyes. Come, 
you need not rise from your chair even ; give it 
to me^ and I will take it to the sofa or table, or 
anywhere you tell me to put it/' And rousing him- 
self from his lazy attitude^ he crossed over to her, 
and held out his hand for the embroidery. 

" Oh no ! — ^let me only have two or three 
minutes more/' entreated Joan, eagerly, sewing 
faster than ever. 

" Nonsense ! Why, even / can see with half an 
eye that you wont be able to finish what you're 
doing in two or three minutes. Wait till the 
candles are lit. Let go !" And with a quick but 
not ungentle twitch (to which she suddenly yielded, 
fearing her thread would break if she did not relin- 
quish her hold on it) he had attained possession of 
the article, and held it up at arm's length above his 
head. 

Miss Thornherst jumped off her chair, indignSe, 
as the French would say, at being thus familiarly 
treated. 

Give me my work directly, sir !" 
I'm not going to. Don't alarm yourself; Your 
aunt would tell me not to do any such thing, if 
she knew of it. It is very bad for you to work at 
so dim a light, and you shan't do so while I am 
here, at all events. If you are too young or too 
foolish to take care of yourself, other people must 
do it for you, I suppose." And Mr. Draycott dangled 
the embroidery in a sufficiently provoking manner 
as near as he considered it was safe to venture 
above her head. 
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Joan was very mad — very ; she could have danced 
with rage. In her sudden exaltation she had an 
idea of endeavouring, by a sudden leap and jerk, to 
wrest her possession out of her companion's hand ; 
but then, when she reflected upon the delicate na- 
ture of the work, she felt sure that between them 
it would get torn, and thus the labour of nearly 
three weeks would be destroyed. She eyed the 
dangler and the dangled with considerable bitter- 
ness. 

"Don't I pray heaven you'll prick your hand 
with the needle?" she said, with a private stamp of 
her foot on the ground, to relieve her feelings. 

"As sure as 1 do, I'll pitch the thing bodily 
out of window," responded Mr. Draycott, with the 
usual masculine horror of things that scratch and 
prick. 

" But you mustn't do that" urged Joan, dread- 
ing such a catastrophe, " you really mustn't. The 
dew is falling, and it will make the muslin all wet 
and flabby. Do be good now," persuasively, " and 
give it back to me; and I'll promise not to do 
another stitch until the candles come. Indeed I 
dare not, for the work's sake — it is so very fine; 
and with this delay it has really grown too dark for 
me to see." 

"Woman's promises are like pie-crust — only 
made to be broken, I have heard." And Baldwin 
still shook the worlt about in a most aggravating 
way. 

" Clever people like you should be above going 
by hearsay," said Joan. "They should find out 
for themselves." And her eyes anxiously followed 
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each move of her embroidery, to the overlooking of 
the insult oflFered to her sex. 

" Clever^ am I ? What will come next, I wonder ! 
My marketable value is decidedly rising in this 
part of the country, I see. I wonder if it woiJd rise 
higher still, if " 

" If — what ? I wouldn^t begin a sentence that 
I couldnH finish, if I were you,^' said Joan, half 
afraid at having made so hazardous a remark when 
it was uttered ; for it sounded very rude, and per- 
haps her aunt might overhear it, if she chanced to 
be in the garden; and her niece was well aware 
that there were few things that displeased Mrs. 
Essington more than pertness. But then he quite 
deserved anything she could say that was dis- 
agreeable. He had taken her work from her, with 
an amount of familiarity nothing in their previous 
intercourse had ever warranted; and he wouldn^t 
let her have it, and he had ridiculed the idea of 
trusting to her propiise, because she was a woman ! 
What a chapter of insults ! What had she done to 
be so treated ? However, she was resolved to be 
just as rude to him as he was to her, and if he didn^t 
like it he might do the other thing. 

" How funny your face looks by this light \" was 
the sole observation from Mr. Draycott that followed 
her remark ; '^ and you are holding your chin up 
so high that the view I have of your nose at this 
moment is far more odd than pleasing. You look 
like a picture of the fox in iEsop^s fable, staring 
up at the grapes.^' 

" What a horrid, teasing person you are V^ said 
Miss Thomherst, who fairly lost all. patience at 
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these plain truths. No one likes to be told they 
are looking ugly or queer. 

" Am I ? you provoke me, then.*^ 

'^ Good heavens ! how can you say so ? I don^t 
often speak to you, except when my uncle or aunt 
are by ; and you know well enough they wouldn^t 
let me say anything rude to you — they like you too 
well. For though I am a relation, they have only 
known me a very short time, while they have known 
you ever since you were a boy.*^ 

'^ Well, if you don^t speak, you sulk ; and I can^t 
resist the impulse to stir you up a bit.^* 

^^ Oh, indeed ? ' Stir me up !^ as if I were a 
wild beast at a show V^ she retorted, warming under 
this last thrust, and the accusation of sulking. 
" Fm sure I ought to be very much obliged to you. 
And pray, what is the good of stirring me up ?*^ 

^^ Makes you step out and show your paces,^^ 
responded Mr. Draycott, who had just put the con- 
tested piece of work on a table at the far end of 
the room, and coming back, placed himself in such 
a position that he could easily prevent her from 
regaining it, had she so far demeaned herself as to 
endeavour to recover it. 

'^ I must come to the end of this,^^ quoth Joan, 
waxing desperate. '^ Have the goodness to explain 
what you mean by ^ paces .^ ^^ 

" ^ Paces^ means saying rude speeches that make 
you ashamed afterwards at the recollection of having 
said them/^ 

'' Never — never have I said anything to you half 
as rude as you deserve,^^ she asseverated, emphati- 
cally. '' I consider I am always polite.^^ 
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'^ Well, / consider that you come out with pretty* 
blunt remarks occasionally; in fact, I look upon 
you as decidedly the most impolite girl of my 
acquaintance/^ 

Joan was horrified. She, who especially piqued 
herself upon her civility and careful avoidance of 
anything like off-handedness or superciliousness, 
to be told she was so very impolite! Was he 
serious, or was he only joking ? She looked at 
him — yes, she certainly did look at him — with all 
her eyes, as well as the dim light would permit 
her; but not a muscle moved, nor twinkle in his^ 
eyes betrayed that he was not speaking what he 
really thought. She had been standing up, but 
this accusation had so taken away her breath, that 
she sat down again, stupefied and aghast; her eyes 
becoming rounder and more reproachful every 
second. 

Mr. Draycott broke the silence with a low laugh, 
which to her indignant ears seemed to defy that of 
Mephistopheles to rival it in malignity. 

*' No one likes hearing the plain truth,^* he said 
then ; '^ now, don^t you feel rather as if you would 
like to annihilate me, if you were given up to the 
guidance of your untutored feelings ? Confess ; I 
see you have got your mouth open ready to begin.^*^ 
And he eyed her discomfited state with an open 
complacency that was highly irritating. 

Joan could stand it no longer. She rose from 
her chair with a sort of little gasp. 

'' I never felt more than at the present moment 
my unfortunate resemblance to one of Thackeray^s 
characters,^^ she observed; ^^ in short, I never can 
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think of the right thing to say until about half an 
hour after all need for saying it has passed^ so I 
wont make anv observation at all, as I feel sure 
that the strongest remark I could make would fall 
far short of the occasion/' And she turned to leave 
him. 

^^ You're only a child/' continued Mr. Draycott, 
w&.lking after her ; " and no one minds what they 
«ay to children." 

" Oh ! so you look on me as a child ?" And 
stopping abruptly in her headlong career out of 
the room, Joan quite swelled and panted with the 
-eflfcrt at keeping calm under such repeated indig- 
nities. 

" Yes, quite a child," calmly viewing her, '^ and 
I'm as good as an old married man, and can talk 
to you as I like." 

^^ Well ! at all events you're not married to 
»ie/" said Joan, with a lofty movement of her 
head ; '^ so there must still be a restraint on your 
remarks." 

'^People don't marry children/^ rejoined Mr. 
Draycott, provokingly imitating her gesture of con- 
tempt. 

" I would have you to know, Mr. Baldwin Dray- 
cott, that no one else but you looks upon me as a 
child. If you only knew my age, you wouldn't 
say anything so absurd. Why, I'm nearly as 
old as you are — there !" And Joan's look at 
him was ireful, for she had marked his mocking 
gesture. 

" If I had been aware of that the other day," 
rejoined Mr. Draycott, without, however, exhibiting 
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any great surprise, '' I should never have bothered 
my head about taking you over that wet spot in 
the big field yonder. You might have got over 
yourself in the best way you could.^^ 

^^Then I got over on false pretences? Fm so 
gladl^^ she said, feeling thankful because of the 
dim light (for she knew her face had turned very 
hot), but was still irate enough to be malicious. 
'^ But I never did so ridiculous a thing in my 
life as not to turn back across the fields until I 
came to the road. I was thinking so only yester- 
day.'^ 

"Don't go away, Baldwin, Fve just rung for 
tea,'' called out Mrs. Essington from the drawing- 
room at this juncture; and her niece started guiltily 
as the voice came to them where they stood in the 
dusky hall. 

Mr. Draycott observed her momentary confu- 
sion. 

" You have not told any one about your escapade 
of last Wednesday, I can see. I am sorry you 
didn't, for I should have got no end of praise for 
my part of it. Shall I tell your aunt over my cup 
of tea ?" 

'^ Just as you like, of course," said Joan, in a very 
perturbed manner, and with a decided abatement 
of acerbity in her voice, '^ but I recollect distinctly 
that you promised you would say nothing more 
about it." 

'^ Well, I believe I did say something of the sort. 
Make your mind easy, and try to be a better girl' 
for the future. It is well that I am discreet, isn't 
it ? Why, she's gone !" for with an indignant sniff 
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to relieve her feelings^ she had ran away up the 
staircase to her room to escape from any further 
teasing. And Mr. Draycott sauntered into the 
drawing-room, where, when she came apprehensively 
in after a few minutes, she found him conversing 
soberly with her aunt, apparently oblivious of her 
very existence. 




CHAPTER III. 

JOAN AND STEPHEN DRAYCOTT. 

TEPHEN DRAYCOTT had been out 
nearly the whole of a bright June 
day, with his fishing-rod and the various 
appurtenances thereto, and a favourite 
book in one of his pockets for company. He had 
let the luncheon hour slip by unnoticed, not feeling 
hungry ; and then resolved not to return until 
close upon dinner. One does not feel very craving 
in hot weather, and it was no penance for him to 
linger still in the cool shadows by the river-side, 
with the air coming in little fresh pufis every now 
and then through the branches of the trees ; the 
silence that was around him, not that of moodi- 
ness or gloom, as it was at the old Hall, but the 
pleasant hush of happy Nature, basking in the 
luxurious heat of the summer sun, and the absence 
of all creatures producing noise: the occasional 
chirp of grasshoppers, a cooing call from one wild 
wood-pigeon to another, and the occasional hum of 
a wandering bee or dragonfly counting for nothing. 
The boy was having a very pleasant time of it out 
there. The heat and glare of the sun lay on the 
bright meadow behind him, and the soft lights and 
shades on the masses of mingled bush and an un- 
categorical number of plants — ^fems, lords-and- 
ladies, docks, primrose-leaves, water-plants of various 

3—?, 
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kinds^ long-tangled grasses^ and weeds of all de- 
scriptions, that were looking at themselves in the 
quiet, gurgling, brown river, as it winded its smooth 
way beneath the overhanging branches of trees, and 
among the greeneries of humbler growth — were 
resting to the eye, and most alluring to one 
disposed to reverie. 

When the fish did not seem to care about biting, 
he read ; when he tired of that, he took up his rod 
again. Sitting or standing there, with his eyes 
mechanically fixed on the motionless float (for, 
truth to say, the fish that day seemed much more 
busy in amusing themselves by cooling their noses 
in the bed of the river, and poising themselves 
vertically on their heads with their half-transparent 
bodies sticking bolt upright in the quiet, clear 
water, than swimming about in search of a meal), 
he thought the thoughts and dreamed the dreams 
-fooUsh perhaps-yes, certainly so as regards the 
probability of their ever coming to pass ; — ^but oh, 
so pleasant ! that some who read these pages may 
remember having thought and dreamed themselves 
once. 

By-and-bye, late in the afternoon, came past 
Miss Joan Thomherst, the sunbeams shining on 
her round pink cheeks in spite of her straw hat, as 
she crossed the meadow and came quietly up beside 
the abstracted Stephen. He did not see her ap- 
proaching until she was quite near, and the sound 
of the swaying grasses beneath her footsteps first 
told him some one was coming. Looking up, half 
vexed at being disturbed in the midst of his pleasant 
day-dreams — more delightful and unalloyed than 
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the most brilliant realizations can ever be — ^instead 
of one of the farm-boys or men that he expected to 
see^ his eyes took in the pretty vision of Joan in 
her cool summer dress, with her friendly face 
(rather hot) shaded by her big garden-hat, and 
her inevitable basket of flowers on her arm. 

" Well, Steve ! how are you getting on ? Had 
any luck to-day ?" she cried, in that cheerful, ring- 
ing young voice of hers that always did folks good 
to listen to — ^that is, if they liked, or, at any rate, 
were not decidedly antusympathique to her. 

'^ Not much. I think the fish are too lazy to be 
anxious for the bait,^^ responded Stephen, languidly, 
raising himself from the lair where he had been 
lying among the grass, and sitting up to talk. 

Joan and he were fast friends by this time, and 
spoke almost as unreservedly to each other as if 
they were brother and sister : the only difiference 
being that they never quarrelled, and that the boy 
was beginning to like her far better than most 
brothers like their sisters. 

'^ Let me see how many fish you have caught,^' 
said Joan, with a girFs natural curiosity, and pick- 
ing up the flat basket that lay near her feet. 

" No— please don^t,^^ said Stephen, and a sensi- 
tive tinge of colour fluttered over his pale cheek. 
That was one of the causes of offence Baldwin had 
once alleged against his younger brother : that, with 
his looks and ways. Nature had erred ridiculously 
in making him a man. '^There^s nothing to see 
there, really. I\e only caught three victims Hil 
the day.^' And he laid a detaining hand on the lid 
of the basket. 
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" Oh, do let me !" said Joan, pushing it away, 
and lifting up the lid to peep inside. " Oh, are not 
they pretty ones ! Two roach — and what is this 
big feUow ? He isn^t a grandpapa roach gone to 
grass, is he T^ 

'' No, he^s a chub— the only one worth keeping 
of the three,'^ returned Stephen. " He is one of the 
largest of the kind I ever saw. I had some trouble 
in landing him, I can tell you.^^ 

'^ Poor little things V^ said the girl, pityingly, as 
she looked at the silver-gleaming little bodies, so 
slender and helpless, that were lying on the long 
blades of wet grass in the cool recesses of the basket. 
" It seems almost a shame, doesn^t it, that a great 
clever fellow like you should amuse yourself by 
circumventing these poor little innocents? How 
would you like to find a sharp hook in your mouth, 
and be pulled into the water to be drowned and 
eat up ? Think of that, you cruel fellow V 

'^ I should never" be so foolish as to take the 
bait. I should be one of the nice fish,^^ returned 
the boy, laughing a little, in his gentle way. 

'^ And — oh dear ! here is one of the roach 
wriggling and gasping! He isnH dead yet, 
Stephen ! Put him back into the water — do, to 
please me, there^s a good fellow,^' said Joan, philan- 
thropic and eager. 

^^ What is the use ? He can't possibly live long 
with the way in which his gills are torn,^^ said 
Stephen, reluctant to have a portion of his prey, of 
which he had so little, thus cajoled from him ; but 
nevertheless, he rose as he spoke, and came over 
where Joan had taken the basket, a few feet away. 
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'' Never mind ! you know you said the chub was 
the only one worth having/^ she rejoined, full of 
eagerness. ^' Do, dear Stephen, give him to me> 
and let me put him back into the river '/' 

" But he^U only die,^^ remonstrates Stephen. 

'' Yes, perhaps ; but he may yet get quite well 
again, and at all events, he will have had a nice 
pleasant swim once again before he goes where the 
good fishes go.^^ 

And Stephen, overcome by her looks and tones 
more than by her words, consenting, she took the 
gaping UtUe prisoner in her hand and slipped him 
into the water. With a start and wriggle, as if 
shaking off the influence of a fishes bad dream or 
nightmare of being caught, the roach shot away 
like a gleam through the clear brown water, so 
shining and quiet j and Joan laughed with pleasure 
as she saw him disappear. 

^* I don't know that we have remembered policy 
in our mercy \" she cried, '' for, of course, he'll go 
and tell all the other fishes his '' experiences,'' and 
then you'll never be able to catch any more I" 

^' He may tell," said the boy, philosophically ; 
''but do you fancy the others will believe him? 
Not at all, unless fishes are far wiser than human 
beings are. People like to see for themselves." 

" Thafs true," affirmed Joan, sitting down on a 
selected spot that was dry and soft and sheltered 
all in one. " I do, I know. When I was created, 
faith was forgotten, or left out on purpose in 
my composition; for I haven't a bit, 'or so very 
little, and that only in myself, that you may call 
it nothing. Isn't it shocking?" but her glance 
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brimming full of mischief as she spoke^ did not 
look much as if she really deplored the fact she 
had stated. 

^^ It^s veneration and hope combined, isn't it V 
he said. . " Some one gave me my character once., 
and I declare I was so savage with the fellow that 
I could have knocked him down. But though I 
was angry, I believe what he said was quite true. 
He gave me cautiousness and ideality so largely, 
that they quite overpowered what little combative-* 
ness and destructiveness I am possessed of. Rather 
hard, isn^t it ? that one^s character is made for 
one, and that no after trying will alter it much ?'' 

" Oh, you must try to depress some bumps and 
raise others, like Midshipman Easy^s father. How- 
ever, talking of combativeness, Fm sure your brother 
has enough for half-a-dozen men. It is something 
really dreadful ! But I mustuH interrupt you by 
staying here chattering,^^ she added. ^^And it 
must be getting late too ; quite time for me to go, 
for I have several things to do before dinner. Shall 
you come to the cottage to-night ?" 

^^ Is it really late ? DonH go yet ; or, if you 
must, I shall go to, and walk with you across the 
park,^^ responded young Draycott, not replying to 
her question. ^^ It is such a blessing to have some one 
to exchange a word with ! Up at the Hall yonder 
it is — I can^t tell you how stupid it is,^^ he 
broke off. 

" I should think you must be rather duU,'^ said 
Joan, sympathizing heartily with any one who had 
to live in the same house as Baldwin. 

^^ Dull ! I believe you. I should go melan- 
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choly mad^ I believe, if I hadn't your uncle's 
to come to. Father never speaks a woird, and 
Baldwin is as silent as a Trappist, or else says 
something so sneering and disagreeable, that I forget 
myself and retort ; and then there's a row, and my 
father shouts out at us both, and tells me to hold 
my tongue, or he'll break my head. And so on all 
the time I am in the house. Gay, isn't it ? I 
wish you lived with us, you'd harmonize us a little, 
and force us to behave more like gentlemen and 
less like boors." 

^^ Heaven forbid !" ejaculated Joan. '^ Fancy 
what a life / should have of it when you are gone I 
There would be a continual warfare between your 
brother and me. There is as it is, little as we see 
of each other.*' 

" He'd be a greater brute than I think he is 
even if he quarrelled with you^^ said Stephen, 
warmly. 

'' He is very rough indeed," said Joan, pen- 
sively ; " and I do so dislike that master^, dic- 
tatorial manner -he has. I wont put up with it 
at all; so we are always at daggers-drawn." 

" Wont Alicia bring him to his cake and milk, 
that's all," remarked Stephen, as he disengaged his 
line from a clinging bunch of green river-weed, 
preparatory to winding it up. " She has the spirit 
of— of the old gentleman in her, that girl." 

'^ Don't you like her then ?" asked Joan, 
curiously, and wishful to learn somewhat of Mr. 
Draycott's future bride. 

" No, I can't bear her. She is fast — she is un- 
feminine — she is all she ought not to be in short,'^ 
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he replied^ for Stephen had formed his own ideas as 
to what young ladies should be at a very early age ; 
and rather fancied^ when he was alone^ that he 
knew a good deal about them^ not the first of his 
age and sex who has made a similar mistake. 

" Why, what do you know about girls, sir ?'' 
laughed Miss Thornherst, considerably amused by 
his observations. 

^' Quite enough to distinguish between those I 
should like and those who are positively even repuU 
sive/' returned Stephen, colouring like one, as he 
answered, speaking with all the severity of youth, 
in whom it is not very usual to find judgment 
tempered with mercy. Is it that the clearness of 
our vision is obscured, or our views enlarged, as we 
grow older ; that our hearts are so corrupted that 
we cannot condemn others without tacitly pro- 
nouncing sentence on our altered selves; or, our- 
selves unchanged, we see so many excuses for others' 
sins, that in every human pity for our fellows we 
force our hearts to palliate what our minds — if 
still unwarped — cannot — dare not, but denounce 
as wrongs ? Youth is very hard, but at least it is 
comparatively pure. Secure in its own past and 
present freedom from the follies or faults it con- 
demns, it loftily overlooks, or does not remember, 
that the future may bring temptations so enticing 
that the very will enchanted refuses to recognise 
their danger, but only as so many delightful oppor- 
tunities for amusement ; and that from the ener- 
vating warmth of the valley, they may yet look 
back with a pitying sneer at the chill severity and 
bareness of the hill behind them. 
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'^ As to my cousin Alicia/^ he went on, as lie 
picked up his basket, and Joan and he set out on 
their homeward way through the park, ^^I never 
saw her but once. She was staying at Brighton, 
and Mr. Marchmont and I being over there for the 
day, we called on my uncle Legh and saw her» 
What a temper she has ! She will suit Baldwin, 
however, being decidedly very much in his style ; 
but I expect they^U have a rather stormy life of it. 
I could fancy he would end by either shooting her 
or blowing his own brains out.'^ 

" If she is anything like the girl you take her to 
be,'^ said Joan, with a mischievous smile, ^^ she 
wouldn^t ]et him escape her in so complete and 
easy a way as that. She^d lock him up in his 
room, take away his pistols, and feed him on bread 
and water until he was brought low, and knew how 
to behave himself." 

"Well, whatever happens, I shall always say 
serve him right; and Fve said so to myself ever 
since I heard they were engaged. I believe she 
was really attached to poor GeofiPrey ; but how can 
she care for a man she has hardly seen ? It is not 
in reason to expect it,'' said Stephen. '^ I hate 
the idea of a man degrading himself to marry for 
money ! I despise it as the most humiliating 
thing any one who calls himself a gentleman can be 
capable of !" 

" But, Steve ! you shouldn't speak ajs if Mr. 
Draycott were going to do so. You might make 
mischief you had no intention of doing.'' 

'^ Oh, I know. It is only to you, of course." 

^* But your brother, when he marries, miLst have 
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a fortune with his wife/* remarked Joan^ with some 
inward amusement at his earnestness. ^^ It would 
be sheer madness for him to marry any one who 
had none. You have told me yourself that the 
property is small, to begin with, and that it is 
much embarrassed : therefore, to restore the family 
prestige to something like what it used to be in 
olden times, he must either marry a rich woman 
or not marry at all, imtil he has made sufficient to 
enable him to dispense with any dowry a wife could 
bring him/^ 

" That is what he ought to do, of course ; to 
work hard until he places himself in a position in 
which he is free to choose, is the only honourable 
course a poor man who is a gentleman can pur- 
sue/^ And Stephen^s boyish face reddened again 
from the earnestness with which he spoke; and 
although in commencing his observation his eyes 
were fixed on his companion, he turned away his 
head with a certain abruptness of movement, and 
looked at the river again, as he finished. 

" And is that how you mean to act ?*' asked Joan, 
smiling roguishly, and inwardly more flattered by 
that sudden turn of head and eyes than she had ever 
been by anything before. She talked of the cruelty 
of angling, indeed ! It was nothing in comparison 
to her trying her first flights into the charmed 
realms of coquetry upon a sensitive and dreaming 
boy, whose character was far more unformed than 
that of many an inexperienced girl of the same age. 
This very dislike of arrogating to himself the pre- 
eminence for which all, both high and low, strive 
for now-a-days, made him appear even more shy 
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than he was ; and his instinctive shrinking from 
notice^ instead of being looked upon as what it was in 
fact — the natural backwardness of a boy who had 
seen little or nothing of the world — was stigmatized 
as babyish foUy^ and the result of the unmitigated 
molly-coddling he had received while with the old 
clergyman who had educated him ; and this not only 
by the Squire, but by Baldwin also — to Joan's in- 
dignation. The very weakness and dependence of 
his character lent him a distinctive charm in her 
eyes ; and she had seen very little of Stephen before 
she became really attached to him. 

'^ But suppose you meet with some one you love 
very much, who has plenty of money — ^you wouldn't 
resolve not to marry her because she was rich, 
would you?'' 

" No, of course not : that would be quite a 
different thing altogether." 

" / think both parties ought to have something," 
remarked Joan, " it equalizes their positions more ; 
and I think the fact would prevent many disagree- 
ments, too. The poor one, whether the man or 
the womap, is in such a decidedly inferior position to 
their rich partner, that they are almost sure to 
begin life with a sense of obligation on one side 
and a coresponding feeling of patronage on the 
other. I like the way the parents manage in some 
provinces in France very much. From the moment 
a daughter is bom they commence putting by for 
her dowry ; sometimes it is money — sometimes 
clothes, or household stuffs — whatever and as much 
as they can afford. Then if she is married, how- 
ever poor the parents be — ^in however humble a 
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station^ the girl does not go to the house of her 
husband portionless. See in what a different position 
that places the wife. No longer looked on as a 
sort of convenience or a housekeeper^ she takes 
her station at once as partner in the concern and 
has as great a stake in the house as her husband ; it 
places her in such a very superior position to that 
in which penniless girls are, even when they marry, 
which in our range of life is not often, in these 
days, I fancy.'' 

" Then you don't approve of the Quaker's plan ?" 
asked Stephen. " They say it is a rule among the 
friends not to allow two rich persons to marry ; 
that a rich young Quakeress must marry a poor 
Quaker, and vice versfe." 

" It is not a bad idea, but I don't believe they 
hold to it," said Joan, laughing, " but I like my plan, 
or rather the French plan, better. It makes both 
parties more equal, you see ; that is the great good 
of it. Of course it is a very beautiful and romantic 
idea, that of girls looking to receive all from their 
husbands ; and where perfect love exists, and as 
long as it lasts, I daresay neither obligation nor 
patronage is thought of. But let a storm come, as 
come storms unll, and then see with what altered 
eyes they look on things ! And as to those who 
get their love over before they are married, as I 
believe people do, for the most part, how good it is 
for them to have something substantial to fall back 
on ! something that makes each feel their dignity 
and possessions." 

" I see you have studied the subject," said 
Stephen, smiling a little. '' I suppose by the time 
''' see you again you will be married." 
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*' I don't know at all about that/' interrupted 
Joan^ bridling up emphatically^ although she laughed 
a little at the kind of melancholy resignation with 
which he spoke. ^' I have other views for myself 
than marrying, I assure you/' And she began to ques- 
tion within herself if she might dare to make a confi- 
dant of her companion as to her intended emigration. 
Then she longed to have some one to talk it over with, 
for her Ups were virtually closed on the subject to her 
uncle and aunt; and being of a very communi- 
cative and open nature^ she at times quite longed for 
some one to open her heart to on the matter that 
lay nearest to it. " ShoiQd she venture on it ?" 
she thought, with a cautious side-long look at him. 
He was a very nice fellow, and was, in a way, going to 
emigrate himself soon. If he wrote to her, know- 
ing her intentions, he might give her many useful 
hints. 

" What other views can you have ?" asked 
Stephen, opening his brown eyes in astonishment. 
*' I thought that was what all girls looked for- 
ward to." 

" Perhaps I'll tell you some day," said Joan, 
confidentially, " but it is a great secret. Here we 
are at my uncle's." 

So, as the reader may perceive from the above 
conversation, the younger Draycott had arrived at 
Radford, and Joan and he were fast friends. They 
had seen a good deal of each other, for the June 
weather was magnificently fine and most alluring 
to out-door life and amusements, and they spent a 
great part of the time in the open air and in each 
other's company. Their intimacy had sprung up 
very quickly. 
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He was a good-looking hoj, and would probably 
grow up to be a far handsomer man than Baldwin. 
Owing to a great difference of colouring and 
expression, although the features of both were some- 
what similar, there was not much more than a 
family resemblance between the brothers, and that 
only observable when, from one cause or other, 
their appearance was materially altered by some 
feeling entirely the reverse of their ordinary senti- 
ments. When Stephen^s gentle eyes lit up and 
flashed boldly, and the generally pensive curves of 
a singularly sweet mouth curled upwards, while the 
lips closed firmly an4 determinedly on each other, 
then his likeness to Baldwin was a sufficiently 
striking one ; and if, as was not often the case, or 
if it were, was not often seen by Joan, the latter's 
eyes softened and the generally preoccupied and 
moody expression of his face changed into a more 
amiable one, then Baldwin was like Stephen. The 
straight silken yellow hair of the younger was as 
unlike the thick, stiflF, curling brown crop that 
bristled on the head of the older as it was possible 
for anything to be ; and the soft delicacy of the fair 
cheeks and brow of the boy was very different to 
the strongly tanned skin of the young man. A 
singular feeling of pity and instinctive impulse of 
protective care towards Stephen arose in Joan^s 
heart the first time she saw the two brothers to- 
gether, and contrasted the slender, rather stooping 
figure of the one with the taller, stronger, and far 
better developed form of the other. The first was 
like some stalwart warrior, the last like some young 
troubadour whose quiet and thoughtful nature 
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prompted him to seek rather the peaceful praises of 
a court than the noisjr honours of the camp. Being 
«o dissimilar they were more equals as it has often 
happened that the gentle page has proved himself a 
formidable rival to the rough knight. 

His life had been a very quiet^ out-of-the-world 
one. In a distant Sussex village^ not far from 
the breezy Downs, where strangers came rarely, and 
where the only fresh faces seen in the Parsonage 
were those of clerical friends of the old rector's who 
came to preach missionary or anniversary sermons 
for him from time to time, Stephen had passed 
his youth. Mr. Marchmont was an elderly widower, 
under whose care the boy had been placed, imme- 
diatly after the death of his mother, when he was 
only a child of ten years old. Once a year at first, 
and then once every two years, he came to spend a 
few weeks at the old Hall ; and during the lifetime 
of his eldest brother Geoffrey (who, when he chanced 
to see him, was not unkind to him) he had a 
fiuflQciently happy time while there. The old 
Squire was there still, a hale and hearty man, look- 
ing after his farm and estate, and hunting and 
shooting in the season, which occupations, with an 
occasional run up to town, and visiting among his 
relatives, served to pass away the time which hung 
rather heavily on his hands after the death of his 
wife, between whom and himself there had existed 
a rare and perfect affection. The father had been 
very fond of his youngest-born before the mother 
finally succumbed to the lingering malady called 
decline, whose date had had its rise in his birth ; 
but after that, although apparently ai^y thing but an 
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impressionable or imaginative man^ the poor boy be- 
came even more distasteful to him than he had 
formerly been pleasing ; and he was sent away to 
Mr. Marchmont^ whose wife was a cousin of Mrs. 
Draycott's, and who, on finding how matters stood^ 
had gladly offered to take charge of him^ being 
childless herself^ and^ as is often the case with 
others similarly placed^ very much attached to 
children. Prom time to time, then, the boy had 
returned to Draycott Hall ; and though his father 
was not absolutely unkind to him, yet he showed 
himself so averse to his company, excepting at the 
inevitable meal-times, that Stephen, naturally as 
sensitive as proud, shrank back into himself, with 
all the warm affections which had been brought 
out of his heart during his life with the March- 
monts, wounded in a cruelly incomprehensible 
manner by his nearest relative. During the time 
he passed at home, he was principally left to him- 
self and the care of Mrs. Pain the housekeeper, who, 
together with the farm bailiff, her husband, was in 
fact the only friend the poor boy had then. They 
were very good to him, having been at the Hall 
for many years, and remembering not only the 
births of all the three boys, but also the marriage of 
the fair young heiress of the Draycotfs, who, re- 
versing the ordinary rule, had brought her husband 
to her home and endowed him with her name. For 
the sake of his mother, then, as much as his own, 
the old servants showed him every kindness they 
were able, knowing, too, that perhaps he might 
come to be master there some day; for if any- 
thing happened to young Mr. Draycott, while Mr. 
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Baldwin was away in the "Indgies** or some "ftirrin'' 
part or other, where Kfe was so nncertain, then he 
must succeed the Squire as his lawful heir. And 
these good people would strive to entertain him 
with all kinds of hopeful prophecies for the future, 
while endeavouring to render his short appearances 
among them as pleasant as possible while they 
lasted ; and they were the only persons he turned 
his back on with regret, when aRer an interval 
spent partly in the old library in the Hall, and in fish- 
ing or roaming about the country in the vicinity of 
Radford, he went contentedly back to the lonely 
Parsonage at the foot of the Downs, where he was 
certain to be received with the consideration and 
affection he only had from servants in the house of 
his father. Of his brother Geofirey he knew little, 
having only seen him once or twice for a few days 
since his mother's death; for the former was 
always either at College or travelling when he 
happened to be at home. Still what he saw of 
him he had rather liked; for he was a bright, 
cheerful, hearty young fellow, whose few faults 
were, however, such great ones that he drew misery 
on himself, and on every one connected with him — 
thoughtless, extravagant, and entirely unable to 
say ''no,'' either to himself or any one else. The 
sudden end put to his life has been already alluded 
to, and was sincerely regretted by Stephen. In 
him he felt he should always have had a firiend, and 
of his second brother Baldwin, whom he had never 
seen at all since a very little child, he knew nothinGr 
whatever. 

During the interval which elapsed between the 
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paralytic attack of the poor Squire and the arrival 
of the second son^ Mr. Marchmont and Stephen 
had both been summoned to and remained at the 
Hall; the former replacing by a curate the void 
thus created by his absence from his parish. When 
Baldwin came back, however, they both returned 
almost immediately to the Parsonage, neither favour- 
ably impressed with the new heir, to whom, on his 
arrival, the virtual ownership of the estate as well as 
all the papers belonging to his father, had been 
surrendered. For the old man lay ill for months ; 
and the agitation consequent on his second son's 
appearance having caused another attack of a 
similar character to the first, no hope could be 
entertained of his ever again being able to act as 
master and head of what was left, after affairs had 
been somewhat arranged, of the once large estate. 
The old servants who had been so good to Stephen 
were pensioned off, and others supplied their places ; 
until, as has been said, the new heir — who, unpopular 
as he was, did not seem either to fear trouble or 
think it below his dignity to work harder to keep 
things together than the meanest labourer on the 
estate— discharged the farm-bailiff and put himself 
resolutely in his stead. 

Soon after the misfortunes of the Draycotts 
became known, a half-brother of Mrs. Draycott (who 
had gone out to India more than thirty years before, 
and who since then had held but little intercourse 
with his sister or her family, for he had never 
letumed to England) offered to adopt Stephen, and 
provide suitably for him, reserving to himself, how- 
ever, the right of marrying, and leaving the chief 
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part- of his fortune to some one else^ should he 
choose to change his mind. So, after two years more 
at Sandon Parsonage, from date of his brother^s 
death; Stephen was to set out for his nucleus planta- 
tions near Madras, and had now come over to see his 
father, and the old place where he had been bon\, 
for the last time before he left England. 

A few days after the conversation relating to 
Baldwin Draycott's future wife, Joan made up her 
mind to make him a party to her designs as to 
emigration. It was so delightful to her to talk 
unreservedly with any one, that she unfolded her 
plans and hopes at great length, and was so taken 
up with them, that it was not until she had pretty 
well expended her breath, that she had time to 
observe a very peculiar expression in Stephen^s 
face^ and a species of disconcerted dissatisfaction in 
his manner, which was hesitating and undecided. 
At last came out the reason, one which Joan had 
half suspected. After first expressing great sur- 
prise and incredulity, and then declaring that the 
Essingtons would never permit her to go by her- 
self, he in his turn made a confidence to her. 
He was very reluctant to leave England and go to 
his uncle at Madras. A great, though undefined 
feeling of dread of the voyage — of the place and 
people, and his unknown relative — of the whole . 
affair, in fact, had crept into his mind from the 
time it was arranged for him, and had entirely 
taken possession of it. 

Joan thereupon gave a comical description cJ 
the underhand way in which her craven heart was 
beginning to preach against Jier plans of exile. 
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She clung to the flesh-pots of Egypt, she told him : 
since her arrival at Radford^ she had felt her resolu- 
tions perceptibly weakening under the softening 
influences of this new Caprera^ and feared that all 
her strength of mind would be needed to enable 
her to persevere in the undertaking she was pre- 
paring herself for. She was so sorrowfully emphatic 
over her shortcomings in respect of courage, that 
Stephen could not withhold his private subject of 
uneasiness. As she had suspected it previously^ 
she was not much astonished on hearing him de- 
clare that he had a thousand times rather starve in 
England than be thus forced^ without his inclina- 
tions being consulted, to leave everything and 
everybody he had ever known, and be thrust into 
an enterprise for which he had neither heart nor 
taste. 

" Why, Stephen ! it is such a splendid opening 
for you/^ said Joan. "Shouldn't I like it if I 
were you !'' 

Ah, but, Joan, you are so brave !" he said. 
Who— I ? Not a bit of it, Stephen ; I talk 
big sometimes, and look very big too, I dare say ; 
but on my honour, I am only making the best of 
things — covering a quaking heart with a bold front. 
Fm as thorough a coward as there is in the three 
kingdoms.^' 

" How can you talk so, Joan ? You wont get 
me to believe you at any rate.'' 

" Shall I not ? I don't believe your brother 
thinks I am 'any great shakes;' indeed, with his 
accustomeri candour, he has told me as much more 
than once." 
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^' Well, / shall, and so will any one else who 
knows what you are going to do. Why, how can 
you be a coward when the one thought of your life 
seems to be that of an enterprise of the most doubt- 
ful and dangerous kind ; involving difficulties that 
a very brave person, knowing as little as you do of 
the place you may be going to, might well shrink 
from with momentary misgiving and fear? And 
how much more reason for misgiving you have 
than I ; you — a girl, without friends, without re- 
sources '' And he stopped abruptly, fearing he 

had said too much. 

'' I grant you the enterprise is a bold one,^' said 
Joan, " but if you only knew how great and laugh- 
able is my state of mental terror and discomfiture 
when I think seriously of it, how intense my mis- 
givings lest my body should overpower my mind 
and fairly prevent my going by flatly refusing to 
stir a peg, you'd pity me. I'm sure even when I 
am on board the ship I shall be in a perfect tremor 
until it has started well on its way, for fear my 
dastardly body should make my well-intentioned 
mind yield to its pressure, and give up my passage- 
money rather than go. Between sea-sickness and 
repentance, I shall have rather a lively passage out, 
I expect/' 

" Well, of course it is absurd in me to say it, 
and I would not to any one but you, but I would 
give up all my future prospects in India if fate 
would only interfere and let me remain in England. 
I'd ratter be a struggling reporter or journalist 
here than a rich man out there. I don't know how 
it is that I am so different to all others of our 
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family I ever heard of^ but so it is. I hate the idea 
of going to Madras; if I were superstitious I 
should even say my reluctance was a bad omen/' 

*^ We are a pretty pair, at all events \" said Joan, 
smiling. '^Dear, dear! what a thing it is to be 
faint-hearted/' 

''Well, but, Joan, you see I shouldn't feel un- 
happy about it, only I don't want to go there at 
all. I'm sure you wouldn't call me faint-hearted 
in reference to anything else." 

" Why, Steve ! of course I was only in joke. 
I am so painfully aware of my own want of courage 

that But, after all, what is being brave ? 

Only having deceit enough to make-believe you are 
not afraid." 




CHAPTER IV. 

STEPHEN DRAYCOTT GOES AWAY. 

S may easily ^e imagined^ the subject of 
conversation in the last chapter was of 
far too interesting a character not to be 
frequently resumed ; and it * formed, 
indeed^ the chief part of their talk together for the 
next three weeks ; for so long did the younger 
Draycott linger on at Radford. His departure had 
been put off a fortnight from some cause or other ; 
the delay being as unexpected as it was pleasurable 
to both Joan and him. A very strong affection had 
sprung up between them ; and while he looked up, 
without a tinge of jealousy, to her as one superior 
to himself in perception, energy, and courage, she 
was on her side fully as much attached by his 
sweetness of disposition, and almost feminine in- 
stinctive seeking for and dependence on the support 
of others; besides regarding with something like 
genuine and respectful care his considerably superior 
attainments and knowledge of things that she knew 
almost nothing of besides the mere name. He 
had been a studious boy, and a clever master had 
left him a good Greek and Latin scholar ; a toler- 
able mathematician, and pretty well advanced in 
more than one of the natural sciences. An ardent 
taste for desultory reading, especially novels anil 
poetry, was unfortunately rather calculated to 
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encourage his naturally dreamy and inward-lived 
disposition. In his look of gentle abstraction and 
guileless unworldliness^ there was something at once 
touching and amusing to the practical and wide- 
awake Joan. She liked to notice the absorbed way 
in which he bent over a new book, and his utter 
motionlessness and even partial deafness while he 
was occupied with it. The sudden start and evident 
effort to recollect where he was and what he was 
doing if any one spoke to him, together with that 
half-bewildered look of anxiety to understand what 
was said to him, was very interesting to the girl 
who had been once a good deal inclined to the same 
kind of thing herself; but who dared not indulge in 
it at the peril of endangering the state of watchful 
alertness to which by constant endeavour she had 
brought herself. As she sometimes said — " She 
was not rich enough to be natural.^' 

They were pleasant days, those that flew away 
so quickly; and June passed into July. Between 
walking, rowing, gardening and idling, drives in 
the vicinity, and two or three days spent in visiting 
the show-places within a good radius of Lymestone, 
the time went on much faster than was considerate 
of it to do. The Essingtons were really kind to 
the boy, and resolved on doing what they could to 
make his last stay among them agreeable. And 
even if they had not felt personally well-disposed 
towards him, Joan^s remarks and quotations as to 
the more than cool, the positively cold treatment, 
he experienced at the hands of his father and 
brother, would have made them so. Stephen, then, 
had emphatically what the Americans would call 
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"a good time of if at Radford^ and with Joan 
and her uncle and aunt^ enjoyed himself more 
actively than he had ever done in his life before. 
In these days Baldwin came but seldom to the 
cottage; being very fiiUy occupied with the con- 
cerns of the farm^ he said. 

Two or three days before his departure he 
brought Joan a beautiful book^ a recently pub- 
lished^ illustrated work on Australia and New Zea- 
land; giving every kind of information concerning 
both of those colonies. She was delighted by his 
mingled thoughtfulness and kindness in selecting 
such a suitable present ; and in her turn informed 
him that she was making him a silk watch-guard 
which he might wear always, even in places where 
a gold one might tempt thieves. Some curious 
observation that he made at the same time par- 
ticularly struck her, and long afterwards she had 
occasion to recal them to her mind. 

"The queerest thing happened, Joan, the day 
I went to Lymestone to order the book," he said. 
" I was in Harris's, looking over a list of travels 
and such like works, when in came Baldwin for 
some paper. Well, we exchanged a word or so, 
and then I gave the order for the book; when, 
just as I had finished speaking, I felt some one's 
hand fall heavily on my shoulder ; and looking up, 
saw it was he who had done it, as he stood close 
behind me. And such a face ! I never saw him 
like that before. I suppose I looked the astonish- 
ment I felt, for he scowled at me, and then fol- 
lowed me out of the shop.'' 

" What are you after, I should like to know ?'* 
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he said. ^^ What did you order that book 
for ?'' 

" There was something very irritating to me in 
his manner — as you well know how he can speak 
when he likes — an assumption I was not going to 
put up with ; for, although really my brother as to 
flesh and bloody he is little more to me than an 
utter stranger. And I gave him a very cool 
answer — that I wanted it, and it was no business 
of his ; when what do you think he said ?" 

" You had better take care what you are about, 
or you may spring such a mine as you little think 
of/^ 

^^ And off he went, looking as black as thunder. 
1 declare I began to think that what people say 
about every family having a skeleton in its closet 
must be true, and believed that ours was just coming 
to light. I never was much more astonished in my 
life, I tell you ; not so much at the words, but the 
manner in which he said them.^^ 

"Well, Stephen,^^ said Joan, who had listened 
curiously, while she fluttered over the fresh, white 
leaves of her new possession, " I can tell you some- 
thing else about the very same subject that struck 
me very much at the time.^^ And she related the 
sensation her uncle^s remark to her anent Australia 
had caused, the first time she went to see the Hall 
and its old master. 

Yoimg Draycott looked still more perplexed and 
was very thoughtful for a few minutes, then — 

" Oh, I suppose Baldwin has got into some scrape 
or other while abroad, and my father has come to 
hear of it in some manner, and it vexes him,^^ he 
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said. '^It can be nothing else that I know of; 
but I shall never forget the look on his face when 
I turned round. I wouldn^t say anything of what 
I have told you to your uncle or aunt^ Joan — it 
can do no good^ and may do harm.^^ 

"There spoke your cautiousness I^' said Joan, 
laughing. " How came you to mention it to me, 
then r 

^^I don't know. I — I seem to have got into 
the way of telling you most things. You're the 
only friend I have here, you know. Mr. and Mrs. 
Essington are very kind and agreeable, but they 
look upon me as a boy; and then they are such 
allies of Baldwin's." 

" So they are," said Joan, in what sounded rather 
an aggrieved tone. ^* I believe they are fonder of 
him than any one in the world, except their own 
daughter." 

Stephen made no answer, he seemed turning 
over something in his mind for a second or so, 
while Joan was still peeping into her book and 
looking at the illustrations therein contained. 

"Joan," he said, at last, ''I must confess I 
should like to get to the bottom of this. Suppose 
you sound Mrs. Essington a little — very cautiously, 
you know — to try to find out if she knows any- 
thing that might throw a light on it. You know 
they must be pretty well acquainted with all facts 
about our family ; for your aunt was the only really 
intimate friend my poor mother had during the 
last few years of her life ; and I, although a son of 
the house, am an utter stranger to its affairs. All I 
know is what old Mrs. Fain used to tell me ; for 
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Mr. Marchmont is not much of a talker^ and be- 
sides has seen very Uttle of any of his wife's re- 
lations except me" 

^^ Fll certainly ask auntie, and as unconcernedly 
as I can/' returned Joan; ^^but I donH believe 
either she or uncle Frank are any wiser than we 
are. They looked just as much surprised as I did 
that time in the garden." 

" I suppose you wouldnH like to try it on with 
Baldwin ?'' said Stephen. " Fd rather not, as there 
would be an open quarrel if he spoke to me in the 
way he usually does. But you " 

^' Much obliged 1^' said Joan, opening" her eyes 
with droll deprecation. '' Why, he can't bear me — 
I know he canH. It is as much as he can do 
to be civil to me sometimes. Can't you see that 
yourself?" she added, a little impatiently, finding 
he made no response. 

^'No," he said, slowly, and looking steadily up 
at her for a moment. ^^ I think, indeed I am sure, 
he likes you far better than you imagine. K he 
were not engaged to Alicia, I should sometimes 
even fancy " 

^^ Oh, come now !" said Joan, laughingly inter- 
rupting him, and closing her book, which she put 
on a side table in the drawing-room, where they 
were talking. " That is too rich, Steve ! If he 
were inclined to be at all flirty with me, do you 
think I shouldn't have found it out long ago ?" 

^^ I have watched him, when he did not know 
it, and you were thinking of neither of us," said 
Stephen, '^ and he looked at you in a way no man 
could look at a woman unless he In a way he 
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had no right to look^ and in a manner he should 
not have been permitted to, either, if I had been 
your brother, or — or some one else/' 

^^ Well, you are «o/ my brother, so you must be 
some one else,'' she said, jestingly, wishing to lead 
the conversation away to other topics, to conceal 
the impression his words had made on her in more 
ways than one. ^^ Will you come and help me to 
water the strawberries ? Uncle Frank is out thi» 
evening. . He has taken the chaise and driven to 
Aynard Park. He wanted to see Sir Thomas'^ 
steward about something or other, and left me to 
see to the garden/' 

" Why doesn't your uncle's man do it ?" said the 
boy, as he followed her into the hall, where she 
took her garden hat down from a peg and put it 
on, and then produced her gloves from her pocket 
and donned them likewise. 

^' Oh, he is such a stupid, we never let him do 
anything we can help. He is so very clumsy and 
stupid that he is hardly any good at all. But 
you don't mind coming, do you?" she added,, 
suddenly, struck by the idea that perhaps Stephen 
thought it poor fun, and would rather do something 
else. 

^^ Mind it ? You know I had rather do anything 
that can keep me near youy Joan." 

" Now that is what I call civility !" cried the 
laughing Joan. '^ If you had been six years older 
at least, Stephen, it would have been incumbent on 
me to hlushy I suppose 1" 

" Years don't make much difference when people 
are grown up, Joan," was his rather unex- 
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pected reply, spoken very eagerly. " K you only 

knew " 

But this was going further than Joan either 
meant or wished ; and, for all rejoinder, she ran 
away down the garden walk to begin the watering 
in earnest ; for it was no joke, if properly done, 
and the evening was wearing on. "When he joined 
her she was busily engaged in obtaining water &om 
one of those small metal pipes one sometimes sees 
laid on in large gardens, and filling a good-sized 
^een watering-can with the same. " You take the 
hose, Steve, there^s a good fellow,'^ she said. And a 
few minutes afterwards, when Mrs. Essington walked 
-out to see what they were about, they were working 
(at least she was ; Stephen generally took things 
pretty coolly) as if their very lives depended on 
their industry. 

They were all collected in the drawing-room after 
dinner ; and although every window and door that 
<;ould be opened was ajar, yet the atmosphere was 
heavy and overpowering — all the warmth of the day, 
with the closeness of night, seemed compressed into 
those four walls. Conversation, too, there was not 
much of. Mr. Essington was dozing in an arm-chair, 
giving convulsive starts and shivers on the occasion 
of flies becoming really outrageous in their personal 
attentions ; and his wife sat fanning herself slowly 
at one of the windows, now and again addressing a 
remark to Stephen or Joan, who were both seated 
near her. But neither seemed disposed to carry 
on the conversation ; and the former hardly ever 
moved his eyes oflf her niece, who was wrapping up 
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iu tissue-paper a little box that contained the browi: 
silk watch-guard she had just had completed in 
time for a jeweller at Lymestone to finish it ofi 
with some gold links^ &c.^ which Mrs. Essington 
gave^ as she had promised. Stephen had seen it 
before dinner^ and was very much pleased with it. 
He would wear that always, in place of the gold 
one his father had given him, he told Joan, once 
he was away from the Hall, where the donor of the 
more valuable gift could not be annoyed at the 
preference given to hers. At which Joan looked 
pleased, and then said, '' If he wore it sometimes it 
it would be better, as every one ought to see his 
beautiful gold chain. People will think so much 
more of you if you seem well off,^^ added the young 
politician. So she was putting it up safely for him 
to take with him when he went. 

Yet a few minutes more of grave, deepening grey 
twilight, and silence still among those three who 
were gathered together before the open French 
window. Mrs. Essington had let fall her fan on 
her lap, and leaning back in her chair, with idle 
hands lying listlessly before her, was staring as 
dreamily as those keen dark eyes of hers could do, 
out among the trees and flowers, to where the 
darkly bright blue sky showed above them, in 
which a faint glitter from time to time bore witness 
that stars were there, and only waiting a little 
while before showing themselves frankly. 

In her heart she was very nearly despising 
Stephen for what she looked on as cowardice and 
weakness, in not appearing eager and ready for the 
battle of life. Ready ! well, yes, she could not say 
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he was not that ; but then he had none of the 
hopefulness of one who has confidence in himself — 
who looks to conquer. He seemed as if going to 
lead a forlorn hope rather than starting with the 
great advantages he had. 

« Why, Joan is worth twenty times as much as 
he is V she had said to her husband while dressing 
for dinner. ^' I really have no patience with the 
boy ! Baldwin was years younger when he went 
out^ with scarcely a penny in his pockety and no 
one but himself to look to for anything. And this 
one is going direct to his uncle, who will probably 
give him a share in his business very shortly, and 
may make him his heir.^^ 

" Every one can^t be Baldwin Draycotts,^' had 
been Mr. Essington's philosophical rejoinder. 
^^ The boy is well enough as far as I can see ; only 
rather backward. He^ll soon come all right over 
there, once he gets among men, with no one to 
coddle and spoil him, like Joan does. By Jove, 
Ellen, I sometimes think they couldnH be fonder 
of each other if they were really brother and sister ! 
How she does stick up for him 1 Yesterday — was 
it yesterday ? Yes ; she turned upon Baldwin like 
a young fury, and nearly snapped his nose off for 
something he said of him.^^ 

" She is really too brusque to Baldwin. I shall 
give her a hint about it.^^ 

" Well, he didn^t seem to dislike it, so there is 
no harm done. But I consider it will be the 
making of the lad in more ways than one, his going 
away from home entirely. He is certainly as brow- 
beaten as a sick girl, at the Hall, and he needs a 
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thorough brushing up^ and putting on his mettle. 
If he remained in England^ in these days^ it^s a 
thousand to one but that he would turn out one of 
those good-for-nothing scribbling fellows ; for he 
seems to have an unwholesome appetite for poetry 
and such like foolery/' 

Thus Mr. Essington^ who had preserved himself 
unspotted from the writing mania, which in one 
form or another seems to have attacked almost 
every one in this age. As to " coming all right 
once he was over there/' as he very vaguely put 
it, his wife had her doubts, being a shrewd woman, 
with no small insight into character. She knew 
there were men in the world who were fated never 
to " come' right" at all ; and she had it in her 
head that the younger Draycott was one of these 
doomed ones. And as to the almost brother and 
sister love that existed, according to Mr. Essington, 
between the young people under discussion, she had 
had her opinion about it for some little time past ; 
and had eventually thanked heaven there existed 
the indisputable facts, that Stephen was a clear six 
years younger than her niece and that neither had 
at present a penny to call their own. 

She had been more than once provoked by Joan's 
apparent utter indifference to Baldwin, and her 
marked championship of his brother in the very teeth 
of every disparagement that he had urged against 
him. Although she liked the boy, she was relieved 
to think that he was really going away entirely the 
next day. For what was to her amazing, although 
she as resolutely tried to avoid seeing it, as she shut 
her eyes to Baldwin's half engagement with hia 
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cousin^ was that had Stephen been older^ she had no 
room in her mind to doubt but that Joan would 
have been inclined to reciprocate the liking he eW- 
dently had for her to a degree that might have- 
rendered another marriage very improbable, if not 
impossible, with such a character as hers. 

*^ What she can see to admire in him, heaven 
only knows V' she had ejaculated to herself. " L 
suppose it must be because she is rather masculine, 
that it takes some one eminently feminine to please 
her. Or she likes him from pure contrariety — 
because no one else seems to care for him. X 
should never have given her credit for such bad 
taste. Baldwin is so very different, in every WB.y" 

So there she sat thinking these thoughts over 
again, in a half-unconscious way, one produced or 
favoured by the dreamy stillness of the atmosphere. 
And presently, when she heard Stephen whisper 
softly to Joan if she would not come out in the 
garden with him, as it was so close indoors, and 
Joan immediately prepared to comply, saying,. 
^^ Auntie, we are going out for a few minutes in 
the garden. You'll know where we are, if we 
don't come in directly — '^ she made no demur,, 
beyond remarking that Joan must take care not to 
get bitten, as there were so many gnats about f 
and with a half smile saw them set out, arm in 
arm, and disappear among the rose bushes; inr 
her own mind calling them a pair of young geese» 
She also mentally declared that if she were not 
sure of Joan's common-sense, she would not 
have permitted their leave-taking to have any 
such sentimental adjuncts as those afforded hy 
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the soft twilight of a summer's evening in a garden, 
where the warm air was filled with the languishing 
yet luxurious intoxication of rose-perfume ; beneath 
the magnificently blue sky, where a faint red* tint 
still lingered in the ether, through which the bright 
golden stars, so sweet and solemn, were showing 
one by one ; and the light of a large round moon 
rising above the dark trees of Draycott Park, ren- 
dered the whole scene highly suggestive of " Bomeo 
And Juliet/' 

Mrs. Essington, having risen and looked out of 
the window after they had disappeared firom view, 
had a divided mind about joining the party, and 
thus rendering any love-nonsense impossible. But 
^he dismissed the thought almost as soon as it 
occurred to her, and went back to her seat with a 
resigned shrug of her shoulders. 

Meanwhile, where were Joan and Stephen? 
Mrs. Essington need not have been at all disturbed 
in mind as to there being any love-making or 
'^ nonsense of that kind'' between them. Nothing 
was further from the pensive, sober mood in which 
her niece was ; and Stephen, from the first moment 
he had discovered that to part from her would be 
to him a profound embitterment to his reluctant 
departure from England, having a perfect con- 
jsciousness of the impossibility of any gleam of hope 
•ever coming to him, by the force of passive, 
unswerving resignation had succeeded in stifiBing 
all wish of outward expression of the ^' calf-love " 
^hich is so bitter and so sweet. He was calm and 
serious, too, at this hour of their parting; and, 
although intensely alive to her dear presence, he 
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tried to begin looking on her as what by that time 
to-morrow she wonld only be for him— a remem- 
brance. 

Sut a bitter moment came as he was pacing 
the half-darkened walk with her beside him^ feeling 
her soft, round arm passed through his, and know- 
ing that if he but looked but a few inches to the 
right, he should see what was to him the embodi- 
ment of the first fair dream of his dawning man- 
hood—of all that was lovely and attractive in 
woman — ^the only one in the whole wide world for 
him ; walking with her fair head bending, and her 
eyes heavy with unformed tears that were ready to 
fall in all a sister^s — perhaps somewhat more than 
a sister's — ^love and pity. The white moonbeams 
made her face look so pale, her eyes so dark, the 
folds of her light muslin dress so filmy and un- 
earthly as it trailed along after her, with a soft 
rustling scarcely greater than the evening breeze 
that disturbs the leaves of the overhanging lime- 
trees by its sighs : were it not for the palpable 
living link upon his arm, she might be almost the 
ghost she will soon be to him for all word or 
sound. 

At last they stop. Their halting-place is on 
elevated ground beside an old arbour, whence they 
can look over the garden walls, and away across the 
calm country that lies so still, all sheeny light 
or misty shade, beneath the mountains. Par 
away at the horizon, a pale opal tint yet lingers in 
the sky, which is otherwise of a perfect blue, and 
thousands of stars have come twinkling into their 
places since the two had left the drawing-room. 
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No one is near them ; alone to all appearance as 
though in a desert, they stand together for a few 
moments looking over a familiar and not extra- 
ordinarily picturesque country. The dark green 
leaves that rustle and quiver from time to time 
beside them, a drowsy faint hum from a passing 
insect, the heavy perfumes that exhale from the 
half-closed flowers, the blending of exquisite sweet- 
ness and soothing with a dull pain given to him by 
the silent girl beside him — these are some of the 
last distinct ideas that the boy takes away with him 
from England, of the last time he saw Jier, Some 
of the last ideas I say j but not the last memories, 
for still there were later words — a last meeting of 
their eyes — a last clasp of their hands. 

'^ You wont quite forget me, Joan, when I am 
gone 5^' he says, half dreamily, sliding into speech 
as if, in place of having been silent for the past 
half-hour, they had been speaking, and he was only 
going on with something that had been said. 

" No, Stephen. I never forget any one I have 
once liked j and especially you, who have been just 
like a dear brother to me — only better and kinder, 
I think, than any brother ever was.^^ And her 
words are steady, though her tones are soft as his, 
and her manner as calm ; but as she finishes, she 
joins her hands around his arm, and her voice sud-^ 
denly falls. 

A silence : a struggle for self-conunand on both 
sides. Joan is very weeping-ripe, and he! — ^his 
eyes are dim with a mist that renders everything 
indistinct ; his heart is beating heavily and dully ; 
the kind of resignation comes over him that ensues 
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on the enforced relinquishing of life by one who 
feels his life painlessly qbbing from him ; and, at 
last, the fight's over that so many poor young 
fellows have gone through and come out from 
more or less wounded — ^he turns his white face full on 
hers, and striving still to command his voice, says — 

*' I must be going now ! it is late. You'll 
write to me, as you promised ?" 

" Yes, yes. But must you go so soon ? Joan, 
speaking eagerly, nearly finds herself crying at 
something in his voice and manner ; and at the 
same time being irrepressibly touched by the control 
she felt he was exercising over himself, that his 
words might be simple and brief. 

'^ They expect me. I must be at home " — a slight 
hesitation. " I must be at the Hall before my 
father goes to bed. He will not see me after to- 
night, as I start so early to-morrow. Good-bye.'' 
And he took her hand, determined in his unassum- 
ing way to show no emotion — to be quiet to the 
last. Though he was only six weeks older than 
when he came to the Hall in body, in mind he had 
taken the long strides of as many years towards his 
manhood. 

But Joan could not bear to see him so ; and she 
had a struggle with herself to prevent her fairly 
bursting into tears. She longed to comfort him, 
yet she did not know how. The few last words he 
had said, however, made him rise considerably in 
the estimate she had formed of him ; and insensibly 
she took comfort from them. They indicated a 
latent force of character that she had not before 
given him credit for. 
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"Sthf five minutes more/' she urges — "only 
five minutes I I have so much to say, and I have 
said nothing as yet/' And her eyes met bis beseecth- 
ingly. 

He hesitates for an instant^ and then speaks 
quickly. "You shall say everything in your let- 
ters. That will be better — be best. DonH keep 
me. I can't stay.'' And for a moment he fights 
hard to subdue the pants of breath that throb in 
his throaty and make him get out his words in a 
kind of gasp. " Good-bye." 

" Joan" he adds ; but if all the endearing pas- 
sionate adjectives in the world had been put into 
that vacant pause^ they would not have been half 
so emphatic. Unconsciously, too, he is griping 
her hand so closely that she can scarcely bear it. 

" Stephen, you shall not go with only shaking 
hands!" she exclaimed, after a second's silence. 
'^ You must let me kiss you, just as if you were my 
own brother. You wont be offended, will you ?" 
anxiously, as she sees, even by that pale light, how 
his white face has turned paler still, and his whole 
body shakes for the moment. Offended ? No one 
had ever kissed Stephen since he was a child ; shakes 
of the hand, hard or careless or hearty (as the case 
might be) had been his portion, as was only natural, 
seeing that his lot had been cast entirely with his 
male relations. 

He stood motionless and voiceless with emotion 
before her ; and in all good faith — in pure liking and 
pity for him, Joan raised herself on tiptoe, and 
putting her hands on his shoulders, pressed a long, 
tender kiss on his cheek. 
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The effect was sudden as the touch of Ithurial's 
spear on the arch-demon. Before she knew what 
he was doings he had sunk beneath her hands^ and 
fallen at her feet, in that wild, unreasoning aban- 
donment of passion, which, let people say as they 
like about second loves, never can come from its 
very nature, but once in a life-time, and that when 
one is young and has a belief in his love — when 
too, he knows she embodies to him all the affection 
there is for him in the world. In that intense 
moment of mute agonized appeal against a fate that 
separated him for ever from the only person that 
cared for him, it seemed to him as if years had 
passed over his head ; that he had thrown himself at 
her feet a boy, and arose a man — with all a man^s 
hard bitterness and sullen endurance of what was 
unavoidable. 

At once confounded and irrepressibly distressed, 
Joan stood motionless and perplexed. A great 
overwhelming pity had descended on her, and filling 
her heart, began to overflow at her eyes. Very 
softly and gently she put her hand on his bowed 
head. ^^ Oh, Stephen — don^t — donH — Fm so sorry V^ 

He shook off his momentary lapse from th6 
quiet demeanour he had laid out for himself, and 
rose quickly to his feet. 

" Forgive me. I could not help myself,^' he 
said, hoarsely. 

^^ There is nothiiig to forgive,^^ she responded. 
'' Oh, don't— don't look at me like that ! What 
have I done ? I feel as if you were reproaching me 
so bitterly, Stephen ! I cannot bear it !" And 
involuntarily she stretched forth deprecating hands. 
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" Reproaching you, Joan ? for being the dearest, 
kindest, sweetest, best friend I ever had f" And 
taking her extended hands, he bent his head over 
them, and pressed his lips half timidly, half 
reverently, and wholly passionately on them. 

They that say and gloomily insist that this^ 
world is bad and false — ^that women are wholly 
heartless and men wholly base — are certainly very 
much to be pitied; for it is to be supposed they 
speak as they find. I think even the most prejudiced 
might have been induced to allow there were 
exceptions to their melancholy rules if they had 
been able to look into the hearts of both these per- 
sons on this evening. Sorrow was there, un- 
doubtedly, but the fierce impulses of rebellion 
against fate were gone almost as soon as they came ; 
and if ever love was pure and loyal, it was Stephen^s 
-r-if ever pity intense and tender, it was Joan^s. 

" My time is up — I must go,^' he said, after a 
second or two of silence. " See, it is very foolish of 
me I know, but will you take this poor flower from 
me ? It is not fresh — I have worn it all the even- 
ing ; but it would be quite as faded to-morrow if I 
gathered you another one.'^ 

" I would much rather have it than any other/' 
said Joan, ^' because you have worn it, you know ; 
and whenever I look at it, I shall always remember 
you gave it to me the evening you went away ta 
India, and that you were always very kind and 
pleasant to me.'' 

'^And if — if I never see you again, you will 
remember me V 

'' Always. But it is not at aU unlikely we may 
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see each other again. After some years spent ia 
India^ you may take a trip to New Zealand or 
Australia to recruit^ instead of returning to England* 
There^s no knowing/' 

" You will never leave England/^ he asserted^ 
with a sorrowful vehemence, " and I shall never 
return to it/' 

"Don't speak so, Stephen. You make me so 
miserable V' said Joan; ^' of course you'll come back, 
rich and happy ; while I— while I " 

" Of course you will marry and be very happy. 
Now once more — good-bye, and farewell." And he, 
holding her two hands still, stood there gazing at 
her for a breathless second, then turned away and 
darted down the stone steps into the shadowy gar- 
den. On the estrade where they had been, was 
brightest moonlight ; below was all purple shade. 

" Stay there just where you are, Joan !" he said, 
as turning for one moment when he had advanced 
a few steps, and enforcing his request by a pas- 
sionate wave of his hand, for he perceived that she was 
slowly preparing to follow him, " just there ! Let 
my last remembrance of you be as you are looking 
now — ^in your white dress, with my rose in your 
hand and your arms resting on that stone wall; 
with the white moonlight falling on your face while 
you stand looking after me as I go my way in the 
shade. Good-bye, Joan — good-bye for ever !" And 
with a stifled sob the boy rushed away among the 
dark shrubs, and in two seconds she saw him no 
more. 

Deeply stirred by his behaviour and. words, she 
lingered on the same spot a few minutes longer. 
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though as he disappeared from sight a cold wind 
seemed to pass over her^ and warm as the night was^ 
she involuntarily shivered ; then descending the 
steps, went her way thoughtfully towards the 
house. 

When she came within sight of it, a blaze of 
light was streaming from the open windows of the 
drawing-room, where her aunt^s dark figure stood 
between the curtains looking out into the garden for 
her; and an instinct told her that he had taken 
leave of his hosts also, and was gone. 

" Come in, child. How heavily the dew is falling ! 
Your dress must be quite wet/^ she exclaimed, as 
soon as she saw the white figure advancing. " What 
a long time you have been out V' 

Joan stepped in without making any remark, 
and, stooping down, made a great show of busying 
herself in disengaging a broken rosebriaLr that was 
clinging to the skirts of her dress. Struck by her 
unwonted unresponsiveness, her aunt looked keenly 
at her, and marked that her eyes and eyelashes 
were shining with recent tears, while she was pale 
and troubled, with a lip that quivered in spite of 
evident bites at it every second or so. Mrs. Essing- 
ton was silent for a minute or so, and went about 
the room moving one thing and arranging another ; 
shaking the lace curtains, as if to dislodge lurking 
gnats that might be harboured there with felonious 
intents of making a hearty supper on someone 
before they finally retired — they didn^t care who— 
and glancing askance from time to time at Joan. 
Her husband was not there, but the odour of his 
cigar, and the distant sounds of his footsteps pacing 
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up and down one of the gravelled walks outside 
the house^ betokened that he was not far off. 

Joan took the clinging rose-bramble^ and cast it 
out at the window nearest her, and then stood 
there looking into the shadowy garden, not liking 
to turn round lest her aunt should see the tears 
that were beginning to come freely. 

" Well ! so he is gone, Joan/^ said Mrs. Essing- 
ton at last, softly, seeing that she did not move. 

^^ Yes.^^ Joan resolutely commanded her voice as 
she spoke. " He said good-bye to me in the garden, 
auntie,^^ she added, " that was why I didn't, come 
back with him.'' 

" Poor fellow ! I quite pitied him, after all," said 
her aunt, relieved to find that Joan could speak, 
for she feared she was really crying outright. ^^ He 
came in here just for one minute, and said good- 
bye, and then started off to the Hall as if his life 
depended on it. I suppose he thought he might be 
locked out," she added, jestingly, wishing to pass 
the incident off carelessly, ^^ though that would be 
rather too bad — on the last night of his being at 
home." 

^^Ah!" said Joan, and the word came from 
behind set teeth. " I am glad he is going where 
he will be treated kindly — or at all events as an 
equal — which he never was at home. Oh, if I were 
his sister, how I should hate his brother and the 
old Squire ! But, poor boy ! he never had a sister 
— he never had any one to love him since his 
mother died !" 

" Why, Fm sure he was always very contented 
with old Mr. Marchmont," said her aunt, in a 
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remonstrating tone^ ^' and seemed very glad to go 
back to him whenever he came here for a few 
days/' 

" Yes, but you know what I mean/* said Joan, 
struggling to express herself so as not to say either 
too qnuch or too little. '^ Some boys make £riends 
with any one, and others with very few. Stephen 
was essentially a home-bird; had he had a happy 
home, he would have cared for little beyond it. 
His nature is one that would expand itself naturally 
among women and children — that is, made for soft, 
smooth paths and easy fortunes; he is spoiled 
among men, he is timid and self-distrustfiil ; he 
does not show himself what he really is ! Oh, 
auntie ! how I hope they will be good to him where 
he is going ; he will die unless they are I I know 
he will V' And fairly covering her face with her 
hands, Joan burst into passionate tears. 

Her aunt had been watching her, and was there- 
fore ndt surprised by her sudden emotion. But she 
was very good to her, and going to her, drew the 
excited girl towards one of the couches, where, 
sitting down beside her, she let her put her head 
on her shoulder and sob herself into quietness; 
soothing her with a kind word now and then, and 
showing by that quick sympathy which made her 
niece like her very much indeed at times, that she 
quite understood her, and neither despised nor con- 
temned her. 

Nor did she. That one frank outburst of grief 
entirely dissipated any faint misgivings she had had 
previously as to whether Joan could really be such, 
a little fool as to fall in love with any one so mucK 
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rather cut their throats than do here in England^ 
where they have Mends; and Anne^s feelings be- 
longed to this class. Freed from the social ties 
that she must respect while her betrothed was near 
her^ she would do whatever her hand found to do 
once he was gone. 

And she had another uneasiness to struggle 
against ; one that hurt her on a very tender point. 
At an early stage of their engagement^ in as deli- 
cate and yet as decided terms as she could force 
herself to use when speaking of her father — to 
whom she was really attached — she had pointedly 
warned Mr. Home against lending him any money ; 
and, on particular occasions, when she knew he was 
very hardly pressed for supplies, she exerted all her 
ingenuity in contriving the two should not meet. 
But Mr. Armour was not to be '^ done^^ as easily 
as his daughter hoped he would be. He went to 
Julian's lodgings, and succeeded in obtaining enough 
to satisfy the most importunate of his creditors more 
than once : returning home as considerably easier in 
mind, as he left the young artist straitened in 
his pocket for months to come. When, something 
having aroused her suspicions, Anne taxed him 
with having been weak enough to let himself be 
pei*suaded into yielding to his future father-in-law's 
representations, she was so genuinely distressed 
that he all but denied it, though ending in acknow- 
ledging having done so. At last Mrs. Armour, 
even, intensely disagreeable as she was to Anne, 
thought things were going a little too far; and 
borrowed a suflBcient sum to repay Julian from an 
old schoolfellow, who resided principally on the 
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Continent^ but who about this period had come to 
London for a little time^ and invited her to call 
to see her at the hotel where she was staying in 
Langham Place. Greatly to her husband's wrath, 
and Anne's joy, the loan was returned: and for 
some time after there existed a certain c^lness be- 
tween the two gentlemen when they chanced to 
meet : Julian^ in Mr. Armour's estimation^ being 
nothing but an idle^ smoking fellow^ who spent 
more on his paints and brushes than would keep 
him in clothes all the year round. 

^' He is independent at present^ and has no 
one but himself to look after — it will be a different 
tune when he is married and has a family; he'll 
see if he will be able to throw money about like 
dirt then/^ thought Mr. Armour, viciously. 

Julian regretted the coolness which had thus 
arisen, and tried his best to find out some means 
of procuring permanent employment, with pretty 
good remuneration, for Anne's father. But this was 
very difficult, he found. If it is almost impossible 
for young men to obtain employment without 
either friends or interest to recommend them, how 
much more is it so for middle-aged and old ones ? 
However, he did not at all despair; and among the 
two or three artist friends he knew best, made every 
inquiry, in hope of somethings coming to hand that 
would do, for the present at all events, for poor 
Mr. Armour. 

" I cannot stand the thought of leaving you with 
your father having no chance of anything better 
to do than he has at present, poor old fellow ! It is 
very hard on him at his age to have to set to 

6—2 
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Tfork/^ he said pityingly to Anne; for Julian's 
was a tender nature^ and he had the kindest of 
hearts. *' I must manage to procure something for 
him/' 

" If you only could, Julian ! God grant you may \" 
The greatest of all poverty, as I have before 
remarked, is that of poor gentlefolks. Not only 
are they, for the most part, supremely devoid of 
talent for procuring money, but, if they had any, 
would not have any idea of how to set about it. 
The first steps are to them causes of obstruction and 
most pitiful stumbling. Their relations, being well 
off, will have nothing to do with them ; and friends 
they often have none. Rendered shy by an educa- 
tion whose chief good had been to protect them 
from the absolute evil communicated by those very 
much below their original social status ; and suspi- 
cious of being exposed to a degrading familiarity if 
they spoke to or asked counsel of the only persons 
near them, who, by knowing more of the world 
than they did, might, by suggestions or information, 
assist them in any way, Anne and Ida would take 
counsel together, in a secret manner, apart from 
the other members of the family ; who, had they 
known of such counsellings, would have contemptu- 
ously put an end to them at once, by talking of 
the shame of working for money — that papa would 
soon be able to find something to do, and then 
they would be all straight again; that Anne and 
Ida need not vex themselves about what they knew 
nothing ; for that the heads of the house knew their 
own affairs, and could manage them much better 
than they could teU them, &c. 
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As Anne once said, bitterly, to Ida, when more 
than usually irritated by the fact of another trades- 
man "stopping'* his supplies, and an imperative 
summons to have his bill settled at once being sent 
in — 

^^ When persons who have been originally well 
oflF are discovered in the very lowest depths of 
misery, the first reflection that must present itself 
to the mind, is that they did not fall from the top 
to the bottom of the hill at once ; be the sides never 
so steep, there must be a certain amount of slip- 
ping. And it is not when persons are in the 
lowest depths that they should endeavour to help 
themselves, because they are generally beyond 
being able to do so — ^they must be helped by others 
then. But it is during the slipping process — the 
gradual sinking — that all their efforts should be put 
forth to save them from going still lower. It is 
very rarely to be seen, I fancy, that even the very 
poorest people become at once so poor that they 
are either obliged to sing in the streets or go to 
the workhouse. There are several steps to be de- 
scended first ; and oh I the mistake of those who 
put their faith in some stroke of luck — some happy 
chance — 'something turning up,' in short; and 
continue gradually sinking lower, lower, and lower, 
until some crash comes, so terrible that it rouses 
them from the lethargy they dignify by the 
names of ' patience,' and ' submission to the will of 
Providence/ and horrified, they thoroughly awake 
at last to a full sense of the desolation of their 
position." 

'^ But what can we do ?" asked Ida, dejectedly. 
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'^ I am so youngs unfortanately ; no one would take 
me for a governess^ though I could teach begin- 
ners music very well. What can a girl of four- 
teen do for her livings unless she goes out as a 
nursemaid? And we have tried every means of 
getting work at home — ^haven^t we, Anne? we 
must think of something else to look after/^ 

^^ And day by day our clothes are wearing out/' 
added Anne. '^ I tell you, Ida, that I am so ashamed 
of myself and of everything, when Juhan comes, 
that sometimes I can hardly look him in the face ! 
He mvst see how poor we are, though he is too 
delicate to appear to observe it; and how often, 
when he has come in with a handful of lovely 
flowers, have I wanted to tell him that I was 
hungry ! yes, right down hungry, and wished he 
had brought me something to eat instead. You 
don^t seem to have much appetite ; so you can have 
no idea how uncomfortable I am if I haven't enough 
to eat. The other morning I could hardly keep 
quiet while I was sitting for him, and I know he 
was annoyed ; for he had a difficult piece to paint, 
and he told me to pose as stilly as I could. I kept 
fidgeting about, looking first one way and then 
another ; until at last I got so sick that I had to 
go and get some water to drink ; and then, that 
made me cough, and spoilt my face, and Julian 
thought I was giving him trouble all for teasing 
sake, until I told him I didn't feel well. And the 
other day, too, when we went to the Kensington . 
Gardens with him ; don't you remember, Ida, how I 
could hardly speak at last, but kept biting my lips, 
and scarcely prevented myself from asking him 
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plainly out to buy me something to eat ? And then 
I had to say I had a headache^ but I know he 
thought I was sulky ; and he wouldn't speak a word 
to me all the way home^ and only talked to 
you ?' 

^^ Yes/' said Ida, sighing wearily, " and I remem- 
ber, too, how very tired I was. I can't go with you 
and Julian such a long walk again, Anne. I am 
very sorry, but I can't do it any more. My legs 
ached for three or four days after ; and I had a dull 
beating in my head all the time." 

'^ Poor Ida ! really you don't look at all well," 
said Anne, hastily turning a scrutinizing eye upon 
the serious young face beside her ; and remarking 
the strained, purple appearance of the veins on the 
eyelids, and a slightly compressed look about her b'ps. 
Her colour was as usual, only if possible brighter, 
and her eyes were very brilliant ; but still, there 
was a something that alarmed her sister for the 
moment, and sent a vague thrill of fear through her 
heart, though she shook it off almost directly. 

^^Had not Ida grown very thin lately?" she 
thought, and observing her more critically, Anne 
discovered that she was quite as tall as she herself 
was. 

" I am growing so fast," pleaded Ida, meekly, 
^^ Betty said yesterday I was getting to be quite a 
woman." 

^^ If we could only get some lodgers," said Anne, 
driven at last to wish for the thing she most ab- 
horred ; ^^ we could manage better then. A widow 
and a little girl, or something like that, you know ; 
but I know mamma has been to every agent about 
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here, and she wont have a bill put up in the 
window." 

" I — I wish I had been born some one else'* 
child^ or not born at all/^ said Ida, giving way 
at last; and breaking suddenly down into a storm 
of sobs and tears. " Oh, it's hard — ^it's very hard to 
bear ! What is the use of being born a lady, and 
yet have — have such a home as we have — nothing^ 
to eat hardly? For, Anne, / feel sometimes very 
sick too ; and why I have no appetite is because I 
can't eat the things we have. I know it is wicked,, 
and I have prayed and striven against it ; but it is 
of no use ; I can't eat — I get choked. Oh, why 
was I born only to be a trouble to every one around 
me ; and an expense, when every mouth the less 
would make a difference I" she said, looking up at 
Anne with streaming eyes and pitifully quivering 
lips. '' If I were only a little older ! but I can do 
nothing as I am." 

Shaken from her self-pitying mood by this de- 
monstration on the part of her youngest sister, 
whose reserve and self-command was a proverb in 
the house — whose grave, cold serenity was never out- 
wardly disturbed ; and startled and heart- wrung by 
the depths of feeling hitherto unknown anpl almost 
unsuspected beneath that calm, childish exterior, 
Anne put her arms round her, and tried in broken 
words to comfort her. But how could she give 
what she possessed nothing of? With truth, there 
was not a single glimpse of hope or comfort for 
them in any direction, excepting from the chance of 
the advent of a lodger. 

^^ When Julian is gone," she said, after a pause^ 
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Tl\ get something to do at once ; and you shall 
have as much of my earnings as I can spare^ until 
you get better, Ida. That will be one good thing, 
and I shall be out of the house — which will be one 
person's keep saved — and earning something to 
boot.'" 

" I don't think he ever will go/' returned Ida, 
pettishly. " He seems no nearer than he waa 
when he began." 

^' He expected to receive a decisive letter about 
this last chance he had, to-day : perhaps he will 

have the situation for certain, and then ^^ 

Anne's heart sank despondently as she thought of 
the long interval during which there would be no 
bright, cheerful visits to look forward to — no walks 
or opera-nights : nothing but the dull stagnation 
of life there had been before he came. 

In spite of Ida's desponding shake of the head» 
Mr. Home brought the long- wished -for news at last 
that very evening. He had secured an appointment 
in Buenos Ayres, and had arranged to leave England 
before a fortnight was gone past. He was exultant — 
boyishly so, even — at his good luck ; and Anne 
was no whit behind him in encouraging and spur- 
ring him on. Julia privately confided to her step- 
mother that for her part she saw nothing but a 
deep-laid scheme of jilting on Mr. Home's part, 
in this American scheme — " a polite manner of 
getting himself out of a foolish scrape, you know, 
mamma ; for, of course, now, it will never come to 
anything." Mrs. Armour inclined to the same 
opinion, and also considered it would be good dis- 
cipline for her stepdaughter to be thus humiliated 
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and brought to her senses. '^ Anne will never do 
any good while she has her head full of such non- 
sense/' To Mr. Armour the affair was supremely 
different, except that he secretly hoped the young 
man would not call upon him to repay certain 
small sums he had again managed to borrow from 
him, before he went. ^^ If he does, however, it wont 
make much difference ; for I can't pay him. You 
can't get blood out of a turnip," he thought, 
philosophically. 

The fortnight intervening passed away all too 
quickly to Mr. Home's mind — all too slowly to 
that of Anne ; for she was become even feverishly 
impatient that he should be gone. He had not 
many preparations to make, and fewer Mends to 
bid farewell to, though these last were very cordial, 
sincere ones, and for the most part of his own artist 
craft ; who were loud in their expressions of disgust 
when he informed them of his determination to 
accept a place as merchant's derk in a house at 
Buenos Ayres, and would not see them again for a 
couple of years or so. But they were very good to 
him, these friends, in their own artiste way; and 
would have insisted on going in a body to South- 
ampton to see him off, if he had not protested stoutly 
against their so doing. 

The last day had come, and the parting was to 
take place that evening. At this eleventh hour, 
Julian brought good news with him. He had 
secured some species of employment for Mr. Ar- 
mour, which promised to be pretty remunerative, if 
he were able to go on with it. This was the most 
welcome piece of news that could have been told 
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the family, and one and all were touched by his 
evident eagerness to wish to do something for them. 
They were all very gracious then to him, and a 
pleasant afternoon was passed. After taking the 
evening meal, he and Anne set out for their last 
walk ; and as the evening was temptingly beautiful, 
they strayed a long way into the green country, 
that lay all yellow and red beneath the setting 
sun. Then the twilight began to fall, and they 
slowly returned home again; and on this last 
evening were considerately allowed by Mrs. Armour 
to tenant the upstairs drawing-room by themselves 
alone, unobtruded on by any one else. He was 
very kind and thoughtful when speaking about 
Ida, telling Anne he feared she was far from being 
strong, and would need great care: managing 
to leave a little present for each member of his 
betrothed^s family, and for herself a locket, with 
his portrait and hair inside it. 

" You must wear it always, Anne — ^perhaps it is 
the last thing you will ever see of me,^^ he said, 
half jokingly and half seriously. 

" I don^t think I should let you go if I thought 
that/^ said Anne, in answer more to his looks than 
words. And then there was more talk and more 
silence, imtil the clock pointed to a late hour ; 
and in a short space he would be gone. 

*'I don't think I ever told you, Julian, of the 
consternation you put us all in on the evening 
when you made your first appearance here?^' she 
asked, smiling, and breaking the musing silence that 
had followed his last observation. " It was so 
funny ! There you were, upstairs, in this Vault of 
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a room^^ (Anne hated the upstairs drawing-room, 
which was to be let with the best bedroom, if ever 
they should have lodgers), " communing with papa, 
while mamma and we were languishing with curiosity 
in the dining-room. Were you a creditor, or some 
one come after apartments, or to ask for subscrip- 
tions to the new church or local fire-engine ? Then 
you had papa to face — papa, as innocently, queerly 
jealous of the sanctity of his feminine preserves as a 
Turk concerning his harem — with the difiference 
that, where the latter would wish to conceal his 
beauties and riches, the former sought sensitively 
to shelter from exposure the grim ugliness of the 
poverty that disfigured and left us so unprotected 
from curiosity. Mamma and Julia were in an im- 
portant flutter, and both loudly expressing their 
determination to wring the secret — whatever it 
might be — out of papa, directly he came in. There 
was Ida, white and quiet, with unuttered alarm in 
her eyes ; and who, at last, unable to bear the sus- 
pense any longer, came over to me, whispering. If 
I thought it could be any one come to arrest papa 
for debt ? And I whispered back. No — that could 
not be, as it was after sunset. I recollect how 
thankfully our eyes met when we realized this most 
merciful fact. Fancy — Sundays and night are 
free, even to the luckless debtor ! They ha\''B some 
moments of confident surety, at all events. I 
wonder how early in the morning one can be 
arrested, Julian ? — any time after sunrise, I sup- 
pose V 

" I suppose so j all need for any such knowledge 
is over now, I hope, however,'^ he returned, cheer- 
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fuUy^ alluding to the employment lie had at last 
been able to procure for Mr. Armour, without 
which he could hardly have quitted England; know- 
ing that his betrothed was left liable to be exposed 
to worse misfortunes than any she had yet expe- 
rienced. 

'^ And then papa came to speak to mamma, and 
he was so impatient because she insisted upon goiug 
upstairs to change her dress before she went to see 
you ; and we girls were more curious than ever. 
But oh ! shall I ever forget what a start it gave 
me when I heard your voice speaking as you came 
downstairs into the hall I" 

" You recognised it, then ?" And he looked 
pleased. 

'^Yes ;. my heart gave a tremendous bound right 
up into my throat, as it seemed to me ; and the 
next moment I was quite bewildered. Could it 
be really you ? And how — what ? but of course I 
must be mistaken. I dared not raise my eyes for 
some seconds ; and when I stole a look at Ida, to 
see if she had recognised the tones also, I saw her 
with surprised face, staring at me with all her 
might. Making a frightened sign to her to say 
nothing, I bent my head over my book, and waited 
with tingling ears for what followed.'^ 

" And what did follow V^ curiously, seeing she 
had paused. 

'^ Oh, mamma said it was a good thing there was 
some use I could be put to — to be painted, and 
thus procure drawing-lessons for the others for 
nothing. And Julia — ^but never mind what she 
said ; and papa looked half amused and half mysti- 
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fied^ but had an air as if he expected it would all 
be right at last. Poor dear papa ! I like him 
better than any one, except you and Ida, Julian. 
But we must talk of your going. I hope and think 
you will have fine weather.^^ 

" Oh, my love, my love, how can I leave you V 
broke in Mr. Home, passionately; seizing her hands 
in a way very unlike his usual composed, cool self, 
and gazing at her as if he could scarcely bear to 
turn away from her beautiful face. 

Her lips quivered as she met his eyes, and her 
own filled. 

" We must do as others do, Julian,^^ she 
answered^ affecting a courage and cheerfulness she 
was very far from feeling. " Other people have 
done bitterer things than what lies before us/" 

" If I could only take you with me V^ 

" Better as it is, dear — ^far better. It seems very 
hard to us now, Julian — very hard.^' And Anne hid 
her face for a moment on his neck, and her breast 
began to heave with stifled sobs, " It will be 
worse for me than for you," she went on, after 
trying to compose herself; while Julian, distressed 
beyond measure, put his arms round and tried to 
comfort her. " You will at least have variety and 

action, while I And who knows what there 

may be in store for me before we see each other 
again ?" 

" Be true to me always, Anne, and nothing very 
bad can happen,^^ he said. 

The hands of the clock moved on, and the time 
was getting very short that remained for Julian's 
stay. He must be at the Waterloo Station to take 
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the midnight train for Southampton within an hour 
and a half. The parting promised to be very calm 
and matter-of-fact. In these days^ even if people 
feel^ they don^t care to show they do ; and he must 
go downstairs afterwards to say good-bye to all of 
the others. A few minutes passed in those dis- 
jointed fragments of talk^ more or less hurried and 
awkward^ that occur on similar occasions when the 
heart is so full^ but the lips are so tied ; when the 
very string of the tongue seems paralysed^ and so 
many thoughts are flying through the brain in such 
wild rapidity that they are as mixed up as the bits of 
glass in a kaleidoscope when in the act of being 
turned. And long^ long looks ; and unrebuked ca- 
resses^ and loving words ; cheering sentences begun, 
but finishing in a sigh; and then Anne began to 
feel she could not bear it much longer. 

'^ You will be late, Julian ; you must positively go 
now/^ she said, moving from the window where with 
the restless excitement consequent on a departure — 
they had been standing talking together — to the 
other end of the room, where he had left his hat 
and gloves. '^ Take these, and let us say good- 
bye/^ 

She had turned a deadly white, and all her self- 
control was needed to keep composed. Weak as 
she generally was, she was calmer, more courageous 
now the moment was come than Julian. Her large 
eyes shone with a steady brilliancy and fire, while 
her soft lips were pressed hard and firm on each 
other. 

Her lover came to where she was standing near 
the door, and took her in his arms for the last 
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time. He held her to him in silence^ while his 
hard-drawn breaths were the only sounds in the 
• room. Does the joy of meeting ever equal the 
anguish of partings I wonder ? 

The bang of the front door aroused Anne from 
the kind of stupor into which she had fallen when 
Julian placed her gently on the sofa ; with her sight 
failing her from the tears that poured in torrents 
from her eyes, and her ears filled with a complica- 
tion of hissing, rushing sounds as of a mighty cata- 
ract of waters close beside her, stunning and wholly 
bewildering her with their mighty noise ; and she 
knew he was gone for ever. Gone for ever, for 
her ; for, even in this supreme moment of her 
girlish grief for the lover and friend she was losing, 
she was resolutely forcing herself to contemplate 
the possibility of for ever separating herself from 
him, by a union with any other who might chance 
to ofier himself. She knew he was lost to her for 
ever — ^for ever. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST SIGN OF A GREAT TROUBLE. f 

R.* HOME was gone, then, and Anne 
went back into very much her old kind 
of life — a quiet grey colour, with no 
bright spots on it. In two ways. how. 
ever, it was ameliorated from what it was before 
her engagement. Her father had some employ- 
ment on which he could rely, and she herself got 
an engagement to colour lithographs at one of 
those numerous places for giving out work to so- 
called '^ ladies^^ to take home, and paying them the 
merest trifle for the work done. If Anne had had 
Mr. Home to consult with, it is needless to say she 
would not have been allowed to waste her time and 
patience in so precarious a way of earning a few 
shillings. But she had not ; and although her own 
sharp instincts bid her beware of what she was 
about, and not trust to promises that sounded far 
too specious, even to her inexperience, to be true, 
she would not listen to them. She resolutely 
turned a deaf ear to the inward warnings her better 
sense endeavoured to impress upon her, for she was 
mad for work — she felt she must do something, or 
she should lose her head. A feverish restlessness 
was upon her that could only be satisfied by em- 
ployment of some kind, with the hope of remunera- 
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tion. So she took what she could get, and applied 
herself heartily and gladly to it. 

" Anne took life far too seriously,^^ was the 
opinion of the elders of the family. Even her 
father often felt very uncomfortably that, although 
neither disrespectful nor importunate in asking from 
him what he had not got, she was rather too much 
for him. In fact, if she had not known generally 
how to hold her tongue, and keep her opinions to 
herself and youngest sister, she would have been 
considered pretty much in the light of a nuisance 
by him, as well as by her eldest sister and step- 
mother. She interfered with no one, however, so 
was left to do much what she liked. 

Some years previously, Mr. Armour had insured 
his life for a small sum, intending it as a provision 
for his family at his death; and at certain periods 
during the year, the said family was even more 
than usually pinched as to its resources, in order to 
pay the interest thereon. One day, about this 
date, Anne was informed for the first time (having 
asked why, when it so inconvenienced them to 
find the interest above alluded to, the insurance 
itself could not be allowed to drop) that all which 
could be borrowed on it had been borrowed, and 
that they were, therefore, obliged to keep on pay- 
ing for it. The amount which had thus been 
raised was nearly all gone; and even with the 
greatest economy, and under the most favourable 
circumstances — that is, if none of the persons 
they owed money to pressed to have their accounts 
settled — would scarcely carry them over the end of 
the year. The employment which Julian had ob- 
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tained for Mr. Armour had turned out to be far 
inferior to what he had been led to expect it was, 
and had hitherto brought in little or nothing. The 
family aflfairs were really becoming desperate. " If 
something did not turn up^' in a favourable sense, 
and that very soon, there was little but almost total 
destitution for some of the members to look forward 
to ; for the forty pounds per annum belonging to 
Mrs. Armour, could not go very far, and Mr. Ar- 
mour^s thirty would, of course, be appropriated by 
his creditors, when the inevitable crash came — as 
come it must, in the natural course of things — ^un- 
less the particular part of the wheel of fortune to 
which they chanced to be clinging at that time 
should suddenly give an upward turn. 

Anne was sitting in the shady drawing-room up- 
stairs, that had been Julianas studio, painting, when 
her stepmother gave her this gay piece of informa- 
tion. She had been feeling quite happy that 
summer afternoon, while copying in watercolours 
a small sketch in oils Mr. Home had left with her. 
In the only occupation she really cared for that 
was within her reach, she had forgotten for the 
time her anxieties and troubles ; and softly hum- 
mTing to herself one of his favourite airs as she mixed 
her colours and combated each pretty difficulty in 
her work as it arose, she felt at peace with all the 
world. Julia and Ida were out walking, Mr. Ar- 
mour was also out, and her stepmother and she 
were alone in the house. It was a holiday, so 
there was no school to occupy their attention ; and 
the elder lady lounged on the sofa with a book, 
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while the younger drew, without either feeling they 
were neglecting something else. 

But Mrs. Armour had scattered Anne's peaceful 
calm to the four winds by what she had told her, 
and left her shivering and bewildered under the 
shock of the communication. Their debts amounted 
to about a hundred and fifty pounds (so good an 
appearance had they been able to keep up until 
the past year, that they had been actually trusted 
to that amount) ; and for any one of these debts 
the household furniture might be seized. Also, as 
they already owed a half-year's rent, they would, in 
all probability, be turned into the street soon, 
Mrs. Armour — who was in a gloomy frame of 
mind — supposed. And any day the father of the 
family was liable to be arrested ; in which case he 
would be obliged to become a bankrupt, and for 
the pitiful amount of, probably, two hundred 
pounds in all. Anne felt her honesty sorely tried 
when she heard this, and in her heart succumbed ; 
telling herself she should not have so much 
minded the shame if the sum had been a very 
much larger one. As it was, it would be simply 
ridiculous. 

Then Ida was not well, and required luxuries 
and good air; Julian Home had been persuaded 
into leaving the country. Anne, awaking to the 
perfect comprehension of her position, found herself 
absolutely without either friends or resources, and 
a sick young sister to be thought of. Mrs. Armour 
had an old aunt in Cheltenham, whom she thought 
could be persuaded to take her in for a short time> 
and might possibly be induced to extend her hospi- 
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tality to Julia also ; but what were the others to 
do, in case a crisis came? 

" And there is no disguising the fact that it may 
come on any day, and at any hour/^ added Mrs. 
Armour, solemnly. 

Neglecting her brushes, Anne put her elbows on 
the table and bent her face on her two bauds, to 
endeavour to glean one bit of comfort or hope 
from any corner of her bewildered brain. In vain : 
the more she thought, the worse things appeared. 
She remained for a minute or two without proffer- 
ing any remark as to the startling information she 
had just received; for all along Anne had dwelt 
to herself far more on the present inconvenience of 
their poverty, than indulged in any great mistrust 
for the future. Mrs. Armour began to grow some- 
what irritated at the apparent composure with 
which her intelligence had been received : and 
drawing herself up into a still more dignified and 
graceful pose on the sofa than she had yet adopted, 
prepared to be rather disagreeable when Anne 
opened her mouth, as she supposed she would, 
sometime or another. 

" Oh, what is to become of us ?'' sighed her step- 
daughter, at last, in accents of direst — most childish 
hopelessness. 

A little nurse-girl of nine years old would have 
been far more composed and self-reliant under the 
circumstances than this beautiful, ignorant young 
lady of twenty. 

Mrs. Armour saw with satisfaction that she had 
made a considerable impression, so quickly resolved 
to improve the occasion by showing her own supe- 
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riority of faith in Providence — besides that old 
aunt in Cheltenham. 

" Vm. sure I don^t know/' she responded, piously; 
'^ but we must put our trust in the Lord, when all 
human help fails us. I feel quite at rest for my 
part.'' 

This did not seem at all right to Anne's mind; 
and she accordingly — being quite unaware of any 
especial storm brewing on the couch — ^remarked — 

" That God was generally supposed to prefer 
helping those who helped themselves, which she, for 
one, was certainly not doing." 

" Julia and I do all that lies in our power," re- 
torted her stepmother, with some warmth. " And 
it is entirely your own fault if you are not doing 
the same. You have no one but yourself to 
blame." 

" No one but myself to blame that I have neither 
education, nor clothes, nor experience enough for 
the poorest, meanest governess-place that can be 
imagined !" said Anne. 

" Yes," affirmed Mrs. Armour, complacently. 
^^ It is entirely your own fault. Had you chosen 
to continue lessons with me, as your sister did, you 
could have learnt as much as she has — as much as 
I could have taught you — which would have been 
quite sufficient to fit you for a second-class go- 
verness ; or you could have gone on by yourself." 

" Which I did for awhile, mamma, until I knew 
all the books could teach me, and then stopped be- 
cause I had no money to buy others." 

" But only in a desultory, good-for-nothing kind 
of way," rejoined her parent, still hugging herself 
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with the pleasant thought that at any rate sJie 
was free from all responsibility, and that what- 
ever happened it was "all Anne^s own fault/' 
"And then you never practised — never for any 
length of time. That is to say, you began for 
a few weeks, and then left it off for a few 
months. You were always most obstinate and 
headstrong, and I have long given you up ! I can 
only '' 

Anne knew quite well what was coming, so did 
not scruple to remark, as if the sentence were com- 
pleted — 

" For improvement in what particular branch of 
my studies do you offer petitions, mamma? or is it 
for all of them ? or are they confined only to ioiy 
moral progress ?'' she inquired, maliciously. 

" I consider you very insolent, Anne, as well as 
irreverent in the highest degree,^' returned Mrs. 
Armour, slightly reddening as she met the satirical 
brown eyes of the culprit as she raised them to the 
face of the elder lady. " Go on with your draw- 
ing !" sharply. " It is not much use your doing it, 
certainly; but it is better you should waste your 
time on something that amuses you than not; for, 
certainly, I never met with a more cross-grained, 
unprincipled girl in my life! In this sorrowful 
world we have all our crosses to bear ; and surely, 
if I may say so, not one of the smallest of mine is, 
that any one over whom I have been placed as a 
parent should have grown up as godless, worldly- 
minded, and mentally repulsive as you have. How- 
ever, ^ whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth,' '^ with 
a sigh; and taking up her book, which she had 
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half closed, she evidently intended the subject 
should cease. 

But Anne — ^recovering from the sudden depression 
into which she had fallen^ with the reflux of emotion 
that gathered power from despair of any one helping^ 
her, and a kind of forlorn strength coming to her 
as she learnt how entirely henceforth she must look 
to herself, and to herself alone, for support — 
had no idea of abandoning the field with such 
piquant adjectives as had been applied to her, 
sticking all over her like the arrows from the 
savages stuck in poor Friday, and with the conscious- 
ness she had made no return for such kindness. 

*^Do you know, mamma,^^ she said, recklessly, 
" I think you let fly that last remark with an air 
as if you^d rather dispense with such marks of 
iaffection than otherwise ! No doubt they're highly 
gratifying to your feelings ; but, all the same '' 

Mrs. Armour rose from the couch with dignity. 

^^ I well know that any reproofs of mine would 
be both sneered at and ridiculed by you, Anne; 
therefore I shall make none. But I shall tell your 
father the instant he returns, and we shall see if his 
remonstrances will fail iu bringing you to a sense 
of your great faults, as well as your unparalleled — 
unnatural behaviour towards me,^^ 

Anne rose also, and, apocryphal as it may seem, 
with a dignity at least equal to that of her outraged 
stepmother's ; since the former was much more fully 
formed than the latter, who was unusually slight, 
and both being very much about the same height. 
Unless bones have an uncommonly good spirit and 
a good cause also, to provide them with the neces- 
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sary though invisible body, fat will always, even 
with a far weaker cause, gain the day as to majesty 
of aspect over a thin antagonist. 

" And I, mamma, beg to offer you my sincere 
apology for havmg forgotten my general custom 
of never exchanging remarks with you on a subject 
about which there is so little harmonv between us. 
We shall be in the same house together very little 
longer, I suppose, and I shall avoid* any such 
discussions for the short period that remains. 
Please, however, take notice that I do not say this 
to prevent your telling papa anything you like 
about me. I ddnH fancy he will believe any more 
than the truth.^^ 

Mrs. .Armour deigned no reply, except by a most 
unchristian gleam of her eyes at the end of the 
speech, having been apparently afficted with deaf- 
ness during the first part, and walked out of the 
room. Evidently the very neighbourhood of her 
antagonist was dangerous to the repression of 
strong remarks of a decidedly abusive tendency, 
which might be also repeated to her husband by 
Anne; since as it requires two people to make 
a quarrel, there may of course be two accounts 
given of it. 

" We are not ladies — we cannot be \" Anne cried 
passionately to herself, " our race is not pure — 
there is the 'black drop^ in us, as the Irish would 
say ! If we were well acquainted with all that has 
happened in families, the reason would quickly be 
discovered why there is so much mingled weakness 
and bad-heartedness — so much tyrannical wielding 
of the little power some have over those they can 
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annoy with impunity — so mucli irresolution when 
one should act with decision — so much magnifying 
of real dangers, and so much cowardly shrinking 
from imaginary ones ! Oh ! if one could only have 
the experience of age, with the energy of youth ! if 
it were only given to us to see things as they really 
are ! if we had not blinkers put on us as cart-horses 
have, to prevent us from seeing anything but the 
inevitable steps with which all must keep up with 
time ! We must go on living, but our hands are 
fettered — our eyes are blinded as to the best means 
of helping ourselves into a better position. I sup- 
pose it will end in my going as an actress, or rather, 
to show my handsome face and figure on the stage 
for people to stare at ; for, of course, unless I worked 
long and very hard, I could not act, though I be- 
lieve I have a natural taste for it ; but then, 
^ almost all young people think that,^ as dear 
mamma remarked when I foolishly said what I 
thought. Shall I never remember not to talk 
before people in a language they cannot understand ? 
If a person speaks French before an English child 
who knows nothing of it, he probably laughs in your 
face, or tells you you are speaking nonsense.^^ 

I suppose it is fortunate on the whole that people 
cannot tell what is before them. A great sorrow 
generally comes stealing on a little at a time, and 
when at last it is entirely revealed, the victims 
having undergone a hardening process, it may 
be borne without too much murmuring. One of 
the greatest trials they had ever yet encountered 
was approaching the Armours by leisurely degrees; 
one in which they must all participate, and to which 
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« 

one of their number must succumb. As is so often 
the case, the one they could least spare, the purest, 
least worldly she was called by a summons she must 
obey ; the weakest one had the heaviest burden laid 
on her, from which she could not be saved, even by 
the outstretching of loving arms — the pitifiilness of 
tender hearts. 

Ida fell ill — very ill. The doctor was called in, 
and under his care the severest symptoms of her 
malady abated, but left her very weak and shadowy 
— she who had had no strength to spare before she 
was so attacked. A kind of low fever seemed to 
consume and waste her ; a total loss of appetite^ 
with a scarcely repressed irritation and most dis- 
tressing depression of spirits, together with a great 
restlessness and seeking for constant change and 
varieties of any kind. It was painful and wearying 
to those around her ; what must it not have been 
for herself? The doctor talked cheeringly, and 
counselled change of air and all sorts of pleasant 
things; and Ida eagerly seconded his advice with 
entreaties that were hard to withstand. The next 
month, perhaps, might bring them some good luck, 
and then she should go to the sea-side at once ; 
meanwhile, she must make herself content as best 
she could at home. The momentary stirring of 
the waters subsided into their usual sullen calm; 
and, in spite of all efforts to cheer her, Ida's lowness 
of spirits, or rather utter spiritlessness, increased 
rather than abated as the days went on. The few 
amusements they were able to procure for her were 
quickly tired of and laid aside, or only resumed 
with a languid show of liking, when by a quick 
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intuition she was warned that she would otherwise 
give pain to those who had contrived to get them 
for her. An almost painful gratitude towards who- 
ever were kind to her struggled with a sickeniug 
loathing for the little that was done for her. Her 
whole being panted — mind and body uniting in one 
great want — for the fresh sea- air, and life and gaiety ; 
bright colours, gay voices, and a brilliant sun 
shining on dancings green waves. Change — change ! 
even of the familiar faces around her. Possessing 
in a singular degree an intuitive sense of penetra- 
tion and almost painful sympathy with the feelings 
of others, no wonder was it that the actual hard- 
ships and privations of the poor young creature^s 
existence were doubly felt. She seemed to Anne 
to have grown so much wiser since her illness : 
she had developed into a woman, leaving her sister, 
years older, far behind her. It was beautiful and 
interesting, although it impressed those who most 
observed it with an undefined uneasiness, to notice 
the gradual, shy unfolding of each pure leaf of the 
sweet young life that was so soon to fade ; and 
Anne, though at first inclined to be amused, was 
wonderingly alarmed by her thoughtful womanly 
manner, and the rebukes she from time to time 
administered to her (when she began to talk in the 
half-joking, half-serious way she not unseldom did, 
of what she should like to do to get money), and took 
all her reproofs with unwonted meekness. 

And so thej^ were waiting for something to turn 
up — as 'usual : a fortune td be left them — lodgers — 
anything. Anne worked hard at her lithograph- 
colouring, and instead of drawing the money she 
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earned at her occupation, left it in the hands of the 
man she saw when she went to the warehouse for 
the prints, so as to be able to take it out all at 
once ; and then with it Ida should go to the sea, 
if possible. If not, then it must go to pay the 
nearest and most pressing of the household bills. 
The summer days being very long ones, she accom- 
plished a great deal of work, and several times a 
week went to fetch and carry home large packets 
of it ; going one day, after six weeks' time, her 
heart elate with anticipated pleasure, to draw all 
that was. due to her. She had reckoned without 
her host, she found. ^' The master had gone out of 
town for a month, and had left no directions about 
paying any one. She tnust wait until he returned.^' 
This statement was rather contradicted by her 
meeting him in the street as she was quitting the 
office, and accosting him, she urged her claim on 
him with all the earnestness she felt; but though 
she was treated with civility, she could neither get 
the money nor a part of it. 

" You see, Fve so much to pay just now. Why 
didn't you take your money as you earned it ? It 
has mounted up now, and I really can't settle it to- 
day. I'm so sorry, but I really can't." And Mr. 
Bonner, who was little and dark, with a decidedly 
Jewish physiognomy, tried to look pleasant as well 
as regretful ; and appeared in nowise disinclined to 
enter upon a bantering species of conversation with 
his empldyee, for he had eyes, and could see that 
she was rarely beautiful. 

But Anne would have none of his politeness ; 
and after plainly telling him that he must either 
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j&T ber L?r ci^e zi ac: carhr daze, cr ber Cither 
<bio'-la ^'Jinneii. *"^ in lie oc/snir ocmrt for the 
fciUje- rsTLtd iTTiT, fiLlhr resCiZTrd to hare ixithmg 
ccff^e I'j d^ iriiL iiia ca* i}>e l^iiixic^ he gare her. 
Bv-r::r,g irii ii:.iizT.adcz:. *i.e weait honoe in m per- 
feict UTLpea^t cf ra^ ; *i.e Lardly saiv the cioirds 
hLe walked aisci^. or ^i ibe CTOimd she trod on. 
Tli* plikii L^d failed : sLe miist tiy another. She 
cooled do-irri, bowerer, into sorrow before she reached 
home. Fc-ieliL^ a reHctatce to fece either step- 
mother or Julia in her present dispirited state, she 
went up-staiis into the drawing-room, which she was 
nearlT i^ure to £x.d deserted at that hour. It was 
very cold — with that chilly dampness in the air 
peculiar to uninhabited rooms in newly-built 
houses — and the heat of the walk receding, left 
her cold and shivering. Involuntarily, though 
there was no one there to see her, she put up 
her hands to hide her poor pitiful face, as she 
rocked herself to and firo in irrepressible though 
forcedly silent misery. She was truly sick at 
heart. 

*^ What is the matter, Anne 5^' sounds Ida^s 
deadly calm voice, as her youngest sister, with 
steps ever more languid and slow, entered the 
room. ^^ What has happened now, or is going to 
happen ? Not that anything very bad can occur to 
us now, except the house taking fire, and what fur- 
niture we have, burnt up,'' she added, her sad tones 
shaking a little. 

^' Oh, Ida, dear ! I'm so sorry — so angry ! Just 
fancy, that man Bonner wont pay me the money 
for my pictures ! What shall we do ? We have 
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hardly a farthing in the house^ and there is not a 
soul who will trust us ^^ y 

" Wont pay, or can^t pay, do you think T^ And 
a quiver passed over Ida^s quiet face. 

^^ Somewhat of both the two reasons. The man 
is a rogue, and very poor into the bargain. I have 
found out to-day that he will only pay those who 
force him to do so,^^ wailed Anne, in desperation. 
" Just like papa — ^just like papa ! The punishment 
ought to have been expected by me. It is the law 
of nature that the children should suffer for the 
parent's faults V 

Silent, dejected and self-controlled, Ida made no 
answer. She had placed herself in the pretty arm- 
chair that was bought to help in making the apart- 
ments pleasant-looking to strangers — those lodgers 
in the future, who had never come — and sat there, 
leaning back ; gazing absently out with vacant eyes, 
and an occasional spark of pain striking across her 
melancholy, set face — so young in years, so wofuUy 
old in sorrow. 

" Anne/' she said suddenly, " I should really like 
to go to the sea-side for a time. Don't you think 
it can be managed in any way ?" 

Anne stared at her in amaze. She spoke so 
composedly, and even with interest. And after 
what they had been saying, too ! Was she getting 
light-headed? No, she looked anxious, but quite 
collected. 

" My dear Ida," began her sister, rather bewil- 
deredly, ''you know how difficult it is for us 
to- " 

" Yes, yes. I know all that/' she interrupted. 
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with the slightest shade of impatience in her calm 
cold tones ; *' but what I want to know is^ how is 
it to be done, and how soon P*^ 

'' We must ask papa/' said Anne> despairingly, 
" unless Tou like to ask mamma/' 

" I do not care who I ask. My pride is gone. 
But I must go somehow.'' And Anne was struck 
by the tones of her voice, and by her determined 
manner. Instinctively she began to understand 
that alarmed nature, in a desperate effort at rally-* 
iug the forces that seemed so ready to disperse, was 
calling together all her strength for one last 
desperate effort to save herself. The same instinct 
that warns a drowning man to free himself of all 
obstacles likely to encumber him — at any cost, no 
matter what — if it were even to shake off the dead 
weight of a beloved wife, or helpless child, in the 
fierce struggle for existence, that same instinct of 
self-preservation spoke in her young sister now. 
Where was the self-denial, self-repression, and self- 
abnegation which had been so exemplified during at 
least the last few years of her child-life ? Gone — 
gone : face to face with death she intuitively grasped 
at the shadow that hope held out to her — at the 
straw that might save her. No more trifling with 
her life now ; at all hazards, at all sacrifices, this 
one supreme object must be attained — avoidance of 
the grave — continuance of her existence. 



CHAFPER VII. 

SIR THOMAS AYNAKD RETURNS FROM ABROAD. 



BBBn T is a fine summer day, not long after the 
^n departure of Stephen for India — one of 
^Bl the most reluctant victims ever offered 
up on the shrine of family arrange- 
ments. Like many another boy — yes, and girl 
too — he fancied he had left his heart behind him ; 
and that separated from Joan, he could never be 
happy again. Old folks laugh at what they call 
*^ calf love /^ but it is questionable if that other 
love which replaces it is half as pure, half as un- 
selfish, and capable of resisting such trials as the 
former, at all events, believes itself to be. Mean- 
while Stephen, in company with some of his ship 
companions, is scampering on donkey-back at 
Alexandria, and certainly enjoying himself con- 
siderably, with very little thought indeed given to 
the girl he left behind him /^ and the aforesaid 
girP^ was amusing herself with a little black 
kitten (that an old woman in the village had given 
her a few days before) in the garden of the cottage ; 
and tiring after a time of its limits, resolved to 
open the gate that led to a pathway across a 
wide cow- tenanted meadow into the park. She 
remembered a certain nook there, beside a low 
stone-wall on a grass-green bank that was 
studded with long drooping leaves of the primroses 
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which had bloomed there in springs and shaded by 
young trees, whose light branches sufficed for 
shade, and yet were not thick enough to intercept 
the wind, and made up her mind to go there to 
spend the rest of the afternoon. She had been 
once before with books and work, and had been 
very happy there, being quite hidden by the palings 
from the public footpath that crossed the park 
within a few yards at the other side of them, and 
yet not far enough in the interior to run the chance 
of meeting Baldwin Draycott on his numerous 
goings and comings. 

So with a basket for wild flowers, and her kitten 
in her arms. Miss Thornherst braved the dangers 
of observant cows, and a big farm-horse that was 
rubbing his sides against the gate, and wouldn^t 
budge an inch out of his way to let her pass, and 
made her way across the sunny-grass field. There 
yellow buttercups were standing up tall and bend- 
ing, and short stumpy white and purple clover- 
heads were smelling sweetly among the high, thin 
herbage ; starry daisies ^ood side by side with blue 
speedwell, and numberless other Kttle flowers 
springing up among quaker grass, dock-leaves, and 
all kinds of greenery, forming nice beds for the 
cows to Ue down on and chew the cud. When 
she came to the low wall dividing the pasture -land 
from that part of the park whither she was bound, 
she climbed over it, and sat down to rest herself 
and play with the kitten. 

Now Joan^s conduct, when she was by herself, 
was another thing altogether to her behaviour in 
public. The opinion of strangers was generally 
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that her manners were rather old and grave for her 
face ; with her uncle and aunt she was always on 
her gnard against too much levity or giddiness, 
thinking that such liveliness would only render 
their prejudice against her plan of emigration still 
more strongly confirmed. A greater madcap^ 
without being hoydenish, is not often seen than 
Miss Joan Thomherst. The long-repressed gaiety 
of a naturally lively disposition, backed by bounding 
health, and having a mind, for the first time in her 
life, absolutely free from care of any kind, or 
arriere-pensee of repressed bitterness, she overflowed 
at times with such a fulness of happiness that she 
felt forced to let it have an outlet of some sort. 
She would seek some quiet, out-of-the-way nook, 
and capturing her rebellious kitten, demean herself 
(considering her ripe years) by dangling a ball at 
the end of a piece of string, or rolling little stones 
at her, or brushing her fur with a branch of leaves, 
and chasing her backwards and forwards with all 
kinds of antics ; and she would sing and dance 
and talk to herself, inventing long conversations 
with real and imaginary persons, until certainly if 
any one had discovered her at her pranks, their 
opinion must surely have been that she had taken 
leave of her senses. 

On this day Baldwin Draycott chanced to be an 
invisible and amused observer of some of these 
private antics of Miss Joan^s ; and smothered his 
diversion pretty well until something unusually 
piquant issued from the merry lips, and the moral 
was pointed in so pertinent a manner by the keen, 
sparkling eyes, and arch, fresh, young face, that he 

8— g^ 
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suddenly gave way to his irrepressible amusement, 
and by a half-stifled laugh betrayed his vicinity. 

She heard, and sprang to her feet ; crimsoning 
with fright and indignation at the start she had 
received, and horrified that any one should have 
overheard her. 

" Oh, are you there, Mr. Draycott ?" she said, 
with as careless an air as she could assume, on his 
head appearing in view. 

'^ Yes, £ should think I was ! By Jove, though, 
I should n^t have recognised you I What a double- 
faced young Janus it is ! I always supposed there 
wasn^t a more steady-going young woman in 
England than you, until now. Haven^t I had my 
eyes opened !" And Baldwin Draycott climbing up 
the wall, seated himself on the top of it, and pre- 
pared for a considerable amount of teasing. 
Chancing to pass by the pathway, his hearing/ 
which was unusually good, had caught the sound 
of a slight laugh, and his curiosity had led him to 
seek for the utterer thereof, being almost certain 
that he had recognised the tones. 

^^ I heard you say " 

^^ What ?" demanded Joan, rather crossly, and her 
forehead denting with a slight frown. She was 
privately scared to think how much of her talk this 
young man had overheard ; and wondered if he had 
heard her say anything about him or his. 

*' Well, I must say you^re very frank in saying 
what you think of people behind their backs/^ con- 
tinued Mr. Draycott, mischievously watching his 
yictim^s perplexed countenance. '^ So / stand in 
your estimation as ' that cross Baldwin Draycott, 
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who can be pleasant if he likes, and very rude 
when he doesn^t, which is far more frequently the 
case; and oh, doesnH his eyes scowl, and doesn^t he 
croquer his nnder-lip when he is savagerous V '' 

" I don't believe I said ' savagerous,' '' she said 
shocked to hear her expression repeated, and inwardly 
shaking for fear her aunt should hear of it. 

" You did ! don't tell a story. And as to all 
your Americanisms and French argot and naughty 
expressions, I can't think where you have picked 
them up, unless you've a very extended circle of 
original acquaintance. How well you speak French 
too ! I could hardly follow you, you cut along so 
fast." 

^ Joan turned alternately red and pale. What had 
she been saying? She commenced to be very 
uneasy. Oh, that she could recollect ! The sight 
of her distressed and troubled face was too much for 
Baldwin's gravity ; and the thought that he had 
at last got a handle whereby to goad her into the 
intimacy she always so coolly held aloof from, and to 
tease her into desperation, was far too good to be 
thrown away; so he crossed his legs as he sat perched 
on the top of the grey stone wall, and commenced 
tormenting with considerable zest;, not losing a look 
or motion of his companion, who had risen from 
where she had been sitting on the bank, and was 
standing several feet below him, in the green 
shadow of a young acacia tree. 

"You did that little pas stul very well too, 
remarkably so, indeed," he said, approvingly. "I 
had no idea you were so light on your feet. You 
generally move rather heavily. Would you mind 
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doing me the favour of repeating it ; one canH have 
too much of a good thing, you know/^ 

'' You say that ! Why, how long have you been 
listening ?^^ adding, "eavesdropping, I should say 
rather," in a mutter. 

" Come, say that out, or I wont tell you. I 
know that it is something vicious." 

Joan was feeling very crestfallen and humbled ; 
but she wouldn't be badgered. She was conscious 
that as far as ^6 was concerned, she had " done" for 
herself in the character of a steady young woman, 
suitable for a situation undertaking the guidance of 
youth. There wasn't the faintest hope of his ever 
being useful to her in the way of recommendation 
to any friends of his in Australia now ; and so she 
would be as snappish as she chose to him, and 
check his increasing familiarity with as decided a 
coldness as she could venture on, without offending 
her uncle and aunt. But, what a pity ! Here, by 
her indiscretion in not selecting a suflSciently lonely 
place to amuse herself in, she had, as it were, drawn 
the string of a shower-bath of teasing, and invoked 
a far greater degree of freedom in her companion's 
manners than she had the smallest idea of permitting; 
for Joan was inclined to stand very much upon her 
dignity with men — young ones especially. She 
looked upon all of them she had come in contact 
with as yet (except Stephen ; but then he was only 
a boy) with the eyes of suspicion ; and was ever on 
her guard against and ready to take alarm at the 
smallest disposition in them to banter. They were 
dangerous persons — thoughtless beings, who by their 
careless sentences might for ever destroy the chances 
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of a good governess place; rude, rough, tactless 
animals, liable to say blunt and ruffling things 
which awakened a fierce yearning within her to box 
their ears ; and yet, inasmuch as they were wicked 
and unscrupulous, it would be perilous so to punish 
them, as they would '^ take it out^' in saying dis- 
agreeable things behind one's back, and originating 
scandals the first source of which was never to be 
discovered. 

" I canH be good always/' she muttered at last, 
rather sulkily, and looking down at the mossy 
carpet at her feet where her kitten was rolling over 
and over with an offending piece of stick held 
tightly in her grasp, and with which she appeared 
to be in a perfect agony of passion ; kicking at it with 
her hind feet with as much energy as if her life 
depended on its punishment, and blinking vacantly 
into space as she did so. 

^^ I should think not ! From what Fve dis- 
covered of your character to-day, I only wonder 
that you can ever be " good'' — that is, tolerably 
like other people. I don't suppose there's a greater 
madcap in the kingdom. Upon my word, I 
shouldn't have thought it of you !" And Mr. Dray- 
cott wagged his head solemnly and rebukingly at the 
penitent, and swinging his stick to and fro in a lively 
and restless manner, let it fall on the ground. 
Then she began to wonder if by being confidential and 
pleasant with him she could win Stephen's brother 
over to her side ; he would be very nice to talk to, 
if he were less rough and wouldn't tease her so. 
She would try to make herself very agreeable, at all 
events, and then perhaps he would forget about 
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her talking and laogUng and dancing by herself, 
and the remarks she had made as to things in 
general which she wonld not care to have known. 
So she drew nearer to him and stooping down 
picked np his stick and put it into his hand, saying 
confidingly and half coasingly (and Joan was a 
famous hand at " cameying/' as old Mazey called it), 
*' It is so pleasant to come out here and have a 
little fun, all to myself. K you were a girl as I 
am, you would like it too. And after all, though 
I oughtn^t to have said two or three thisgs that I 
did, there^s no real harm in saying them — ^if no per- 
son heard/' 

" Not a bit/' returned Mr. Draycott, cheerily, his 
manner changing perceptibly, and his eyes looking 
brighter and pleased, as they always did when Joan 
was pleasant with him — whicli was not often, I 
must say. " Thanks for the stick : I was going to 
jump down after it.'' 

" Then I've saved you the trouble.'' 

^^ But why don't you get some one to talk to in- 
stead of chattering to yourself like a person de- 
mented ? Why don't you talk to your aunt ? She 
has no end of fun in her," he went on, remonstrat- 
ingly, " don't you see ? if any of the people about 
here heard you, you'd pretty soon acquire the repu- 
tation of being mad." 

" Bless you !" quoth Joan, waxing confidential 
and voluble. ^^ She wouldn't know what to make 
of me ! I daren't do it ! She thinks I talk very 
wildly and foolishly as it is ; and then she would 
say what a hypocrite I had been all this while that 
she was fancying me so sober and steady-minded. 
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And there's something else too — but that^s a secret. 
And I don^t believe she would approve of many of 
my sentiments either. So you perceive/^ she con- 
eluded, finishing all these acute reasonings, ^^ that 
now Stephen is gone I have no companion ; and 
really at times I feel so full of fun and recklessness 
that I must find a vent — somehow. And it's nothing 
so very out of the way as you seem to think, after 
all. When you were at school, did you never learn 
that piece of poetry about — ' As I walked by my- 
self I talked to myself, and myself replied to me ?' 
Kitsy, then ! don't scratch so ! my hands are 
disgraceful to be seen,'' she added, bending over 
the young feline; who, impatient at being neglected, 
was making a series of upward jumps towards Joan's 
hand, on which her round blue eyes were fixed a» 
if in fascination. 

'^ Then why do you play with her ?" asked 
Baldwin, speaking the words of common sense. 

" I can't help it ! there is an irresistible attrac- 
tion for me in a kitten or puppy." 

"Here — hand her up to me, and I'll cut her 
nails." And Baldwin took his penknife out of hi& 
waistcoat-pocket. 

" Cut her nails !" And one would have thought 
a monstrous proposal to cut her head off had been 
proposed. ^* No, thank you — I'd rather not. She 
will soon behave better, and not scratch so ; it is^ 
only because she is a little wild just at present." 

" What nonsense ! give her to me ! Your hands, 
are covered with scratches : your right one wont 
be fit to be seen for a month." ^ 

" I know," said Joan, ruefully contemplating the: 
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mangled state of her pretty plump paw, " and, oh 
dear ! how provoking ! the Aynards are coming 
home next week ?'' 

" Well \" responded Baldwin, looking suddenly 
overcast and black, ^^ what have they to do with it, 
I should like to know ?^^ 

'^ Oh, nothing much,^^ shyly, and looking down at 
the kitten that she had picked up and now held in 
her arms, ^^ except that they ai'e strangers, and 
scratches look so very common : one would think I 
had been doing the housemaid's work/' 

" As if it mattered what they thought I" mut- 
tered Baldwin, scornful and appearing rather 
vexed. 

^^ But Fd rather they didn't think so, for uncle 
and aunt's sake," said Joan, joking. '^ I'd rather they 
knew they were caused by the sweetest, naughtiest, 
wickedest little black cat in the world!" And there- 
upon, being taken with a kind of kissing mania, 
she began hugging and petting her pussy, and 
talking the tenderest nonsense that a cat ever had 
talked to it, between the intervals of enthusiastic 
caresses showered on its insensible fur coat. 

Meanwhile Mr. Draycott sat on the wall above 
her, and contemplated these proceedings with a 
rather saturnine expression of countenance. It 
often happens that people who profess to despise 
osculatory exercises very much dislike seeing such 
marks of affection bestowed on others. '^ Well ! I 
can't be sitting here all day," he remarked at last, 
out of all patience at Joan's absurd performances : 
and he gave his arms a stretch preparatory to 
descending. " Good afternoon. Miss Joan ; and I 
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must say, it seems a pity you have nothing better 
to do than to sit down and hug the cat/^ 

" Something better to do ? or more agreeable ?'' 
glancing up at him in lofty scorn, as a being who 
was unable to appreciate the claims of affection. 
'^ Why, you^d kiss her yourself if you liked her 
as well as I do. Don^t you ever kiss your dog 
Ben r 

" fVhat P^ shouted Baldwin, in capitals, so loudly 
did he exclaim ; and making such a noise, that, to- 
gether with his sudden descent into the park, it 
was too much for Kitty^s nerves, and she started 
and trembled in her mistresses sympathizing arms. 

" Well ? what^s the matter now ? Don't make 
so much noise, or you'll frighten the cat !'' 

" Frighten her into fits ! and be hanged to her !'' 

^* Yes, you will, indeed. Look — she's quite black 
in the face !" 

^' She's black all over ! you'd better say she's 
got the cholera morbus, at once !" retorted Baldwin, 
vehemently, " and that I've given it her. Do, 
now — ^it would be just like you !" 

'^ You're a cruel, mocking man !" asserted Joan, 
comforting and soothing her scared pet ; " and I 
don't believe you care for anything in the world 
except your father !" 

" Well, I can live without kissing animals, at 
all events," returned Mr. Draycott, dryly, and 
viewing his companion's renewed kissings and pat- 
tings with a stoical aspect of disapproval ; " and 
besides, to speak in your favourite language. Miss 
Joan, Je ne ^is pas embrasseur du touty 

** Hum !" said Joan, flippantly ; ^' wait till you're 
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tried. YouVe never been in love yet, I suppose !'' 
when suddenly the recollection of his engagement 
to his cousin flashed into her mind, and she became 
very hot in the face, at having made so malapropos 
a remark. The kitten was really become valuable 
to her at this juncture as a means of concealing her 
confusion ; and her carefully averted eyes did not 
perceive a rather amused look pass over Mr. Dray« 
cott's face, as he still loitered near her, switching 
at some tangled wild ferns with his stick. 

" Well, as you remarked, / can't be staying here 
all the afternoon, either,^' she went on, saying the 
first thing that came into her head, to relieve the 
awkwardness of her involuntary pause. ^' I must 
go home to practise. Not a note have I played to- 
day .'' And she began to move away towards the gate 
by which she had entered. Baldwin picked up her 
basket, which she had forgotten, and held it out 
to her. 

" Must I add carelessness to the black list of 
vices I have discovered in you this afternoon ?'* 
he said, and sav^ with a suppressed amusement 
Joan's expression of discomfiture at his reminder, 
though he carefully avoided smihng. 

" If I say I will try to behave better, that is, 
• more soberly, for the future, unless there is no possi- 
bility of any one hearing me, wont you say you'll 
forget such absurdity?" she asked, after a little 
pause of reflection ; find decidiug she had better try 
to temporize with the enemy than brave him, as she 
well knew that if her uncle came to know of her 
antics, she would never hear the last of them. 

" Well," said Baldwin, with deliberation, " I'll 
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think of it ! if you promise you'll never caQ me 
that ' cross' Baldwin Draycott again, or Jlny other 
bad names/' 

^' Not until the next time/' answered Joan. 

^^ And I think you ought to beg pardon for 
having abused me so." 

'' Oh, but I can't !" 

'' Why ?" 

" Well, because you are cross, you know, some- 
times; and besides, you had no business to be 
listening." 

'^ But no one is always in good humour — one 
can't expect it, especially of a man." 

" Don't see why not, if he has good health," she 
said, hardly and unsympathizing. It was her turn 
now. Baldwin had put his foot into it by making 
that unlucky admission, and she was determined to 
tease him now. 

" There's a thousand things to prevent it. I'm 
being annoyed with one thing and another almost 
•every hour of the day. There's not a labourer I 
employ that works harder than I do. Miss Joan ; 
and he has to be paid, even if I am not. It's an 
unthankful affair. There was a time when it was a 
^ood thing to be the eldest son of the Draycotts, 

but all that has gone by. If my brother " 

But here Baldwin checked himself abruptly, and 
looked away from his companion over the gate by 
which they were now standing. Perhaps it was 
the afternoon sun, glittering on the vane of the 
square tower of the old church, which was just 
visible above the trees, that stopped him in what 
might have been a reproach against the dead, had 
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he completed his sentence. Joan took it to mean 
this, and her mood sobered instinctively. 

'* You do work very hard/' she said, softly. 

" Hard ! I believe you ? and all for what ? To 
keep paying interest on mortgages and back-debts, 
and the Lord knows what all! I didn't begin 
fairly. Of course, honesty is honesty, but it is not 
very agi'ceable to pay another's debts ! And it's 
highly amusing, I suppose, to go trudging round in 
all weathers looking after the men, in lieu of a 
farm bailiff? To be sure that lazy fellow Isaacs 
was a good riddance, and the things get better 
looked to since I've taken the supervision of them 
myself." 

" Uncle Prank says there isn't a better farmer in 
the county than you are," said Joan, consolingly, 
as he paused. 

^' Well, no one can say I'm afraid of work, at 
all events — though I can't say I admire this sort," 
rejoined Baldwin, slightly mollified. " But it's the 
deuce of a life, and that's the truth of it. And 
then, you see, there's my father. I'm obliged to 
be away from him all day, poor old boy ! and in 
the evenings, when I might amuse myself a little, 
I can't leave him all alone." 

" Every one says how good you are to him," 
went on Joan, who began to • like Baldwin better 
than she had ever done before. There was some- 
thing so naif, so direct in his lamentations, and she 
felt very sorry for him, though at the same time 
she felt he was not making complaints as much as 
. excusing himself for bad humour, and wishing to 
place himself on a better footing in her estimation. 
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'^ Did he ? As a companion for him, I suppose ! 
He wasn't much more than a girl himself And 
his tone was suddenly changed into one that 
sounded very much as though he were sneering. 

Joan fired up, as a lump of tow would if 
a lighted lucifer-mateh were applied to it. 

*^ He might have had a far worse companion, 
and more unfitting one too than a sister !'' she 
cried, " though she were only a girl, as you satiri- 
cally observe ! And any sister would have been 
strongly attached to a brother like Stephen is. He 
was, excepting one or two, the most naturally 
amiable person I ever knew, and thaty I suppose, is 
why you call him * not much more than a girl !' 
He was sweet-tempered, he was good, he was gentle 
to animals, he was utterly inoffensive, he was 
affectionate and kind ; and because he was all this, 
you and his father sneered at him, and laughed at 
the poor fellow ! And he going out to India for 
years and years ! Perhaps you will never' see him 
again — perhaps he has gone there only to die, poor 
boy !'' And Joan stopped for want of breath, beiog 
hardly able to see for the tears that rushed up to 
her eyes and almost blinded her. She had spoken 
vehemently, and had said exactly what for some time 
she had had it in her mind to say, on the very first 
opportunity that should occur, as to what had been 
her feelings and silent indignation at the cold — 
even contemptuous — way, the father and eldest son 
had always spoken about the youngest. 

'^ Well, I douH see what there was to make such 
fuss over,'' remarked Baldwin. " The boy didn't 
seem to take to us, nor we to him. There was a 
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sort of natural antipathy between ns, I suppose. 
Weaknesses that mav be tolerated in a child of 
twelve, must be regarded in a very different light at 
sixteen or eighteen. Why, before / was that 
age " He checked himself, and looked down. 

Joan would have dearly liked to ask him taunt- 
ingly what he had done — made a pied de nez at a 
monkey, or chopped a snake^s tail off; but did not 
venture either supposition, as she had often heard 
her uncle say how well he — a mere lad as to age, 
as he was when he first began — had got on ; first, 
as manager of, and afterwards as a part owner of a 
large indigo estate ; and that his feats in tiger 
hunting had been more than once mentioned, not 
only in the Indian journals, but in the very Times 
itself. So she would not question him ; but when 
she spoke again, chose another part of the subject 
to handle. 

" Some characters develop at a much later age 
than others,'^ she observed, '^ and yet, excepting in 
knowledge of the world, I should never for a 
moment think of calling Stephen * backward.' But 
for active life he was certainly (from what I have 
seen of him) most unfortunately unsuited. I could 
fancy him a poet, an artist, or a writer; and 
dreamy and unpractical always, whatever he did. 
It must be a perpetual effort for any one like that 
to be forced into an unwelcome and unceasing 
activity ; just as it would be an agony that would 
most probably end in madness for an active-minded 
person to be shut up in a prison with nothing to Jo. 
I'm sure it would pretty soon be the death of me'' 
she finished, with a self-pitying shake of the head. 

VOL. II. 9 
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Her companion made no reply, and for a minute or 
two they walked on in silence. At last one of the 
avenues was gained, and then they shook hands and 
parted, each going their separate ways ; Joan to the 
lodge-gate, to reach the high road, and Mr. Dray- 
cott proceeding towards the Hall. 

'^Grood afternoon.'^ And Baldwin went off, looking 
sombre and miserable. Some instinct made her 
turn to look after him, and she noticed he was 
walking with his head bent somewhat down, and at 
a slower pace than usual. A strong impulse urged 
her to run after him and say she had spoken too 
strongly about the way he and his father had 
treated Stephen — to console him ; for she felt a dim 
conviction that he was conscience-pricked and 
uneasy. Then he was going back, too, to one of 
the most gloomy of homes that a young, active 
man could well have; and after what he had said 
about his prospects and triste life, making her 
more of a confidante than he had ever done before ! 
Oh, they must not part as if she were angry or un- 
sympathizing! 

And so, in much quicker time than it takes to 
read her reflections, she had started off, retraced 
her steps, and was soon overtaking Mr. Draycott, 
whose look was neither surprised nor gratified as he 
turned round at her approach ; an underlying current 
of dissatisfaction at something or some one, however, 
was visible on his face when he stopped at hearing 
her footsteps behind him. 

*^ Mr. Draycott, please to forgive me for speaking 
so strongly/' began Joan, the heat of her summer 
roses deepening, as she spoke, from shyness and 
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earnestness. " Please say you wont think any more 
of it ! I ought not to have said so much to his 
brother ; but I was so fond of Stephen — I really 
was/^ And her eyes, still wet, looked up, entreatingly 
soft, into the gloomy, half-absent brown ones that 
were fastened on her. 

" I am almost tempted to wish / had had a sister 
who was fond of me also,'^ said Mr. Draycott, as 
his face softened and cheered up somewhat under the 
half-coaxing, half-pleading tones of his companion's 
voice; and in token of renewed amity he stretched out 
a friendly hand and gently stroked the little black kit- 
ten that was still in Joan's arms ; " but I am not so 
weak as to yield to it. Thank God for that, at least F 
There are no girl-shoulders to be compelled to bear 
the burden of being the last of us Draycotts ; no 
young eyes to weep — ^no tender heart to break ! 
What there is to endure, those of us there will be 
left mtist endure ; but God be thanked, I say again,, 
that there are only us two — Stephen and I V 

He spoke with a suppressed strength that startletJ 
and pained Joan ; and then slightly raising his hat, 
he again turned on his heel and left her. And 
Miss Thornherst went slowly back towards the high- 
road ; wondering much within herself at his last 
words, and still more at the unusual earnestness 
which he had shown, both when saying them, and 
once before that afternoon, when speaking of his 
dispiriting position. 

^^ Joan, do you know that Alicia Legh is going 
to be married to a Captain Harrington ?'' said Mrs. 
Essington to her, during the course of that same 
evening. 

9 2' 
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'' No ! Then Mr. Draycott is not engaged to her, 
after all?'' Joan had returned, opening her eyes 
a little in surprise. 

*VOf course not — how can he be? It has only 
been a pretence all aloDg, just to humour the poor 
old Squire.^' 

'^ Then that is the reason he seemed so solemn — 
he must have really liked her, I suppose,'' thought 
Miss Thornherst, her mind going back to the end 
rather than the beginniDg of their conversation that 
afternoon. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

MR. AYNABD. 

HE month of July had reached the half of 
the number of its days when the Aynards 
returned from the Continent, and after 
a brief stay in town, came down to 
Aynard Park for the autumn months. The party 
consisted of Sir Thomas and his brother, with their 
widowed sister, Mrs. Surtee, a middle-aged lady of 
a prim and yet would-be juvenile appearance. 
Joan took a lively dislike to her the moment their 
eyes met over the tops of their respective pews on 
Sunday morning at church, two days after the 
arrival of the latter. When driving into Lymestone 
on Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Essington and her 
niece had chanced to meet Mr. Aynard riding in 
the same direction, and Joan and he were made 
known to each other. He was a fine-looking man., 
about fifty, with bright, piercing blue eyes, and a 
partially bald head ; the lower part of his face being 
almost concealed by a quantity of dark brown 
whiskers and moustaches. His hands were very 
white and delicate, with long, slender fingers; and 
his figure, of middle height, slight and well-knit, 
was dressed with the neatness and precision that 
makes some men look as if they were actually born 
in a state of a quatres Spinglcs. His manner was 
pleasant, though rather languid; and a singularly 
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quiet and distinct way of enunciating every word 
he spoke would have made him recognisable among 
many others. A little bored he looked^ Joan 
thought ; as if he did not take very much interest 
in anything^ or as if nothing was worth the trouble 
of arousing himself from a kind of vis ineriue that 
possessed him, body and mind. The very way he 
sat his horse — a sort of indolent grace about his 
attitude, as if there were nothing bad in the world 
that coidd possibly happen to him, so he might just 
as well take it easily — inspired Joan with opposite 
sentiments of great vigour ; and imparted an 
amount of spryness to her, mentally and corporeally, 
that made her inclined to feel satirical and decided 
in a far higher degree than usual. 

Bright-eyed and pink-cheeked she sat beside her 
aunt, demurely silent, and even a little shy, but at 
the same time taking in most things with those 
round wise eyes of hers. She was thinking Mr. 
Aynard looked and spoke very like what she could 
iuDcy some of Lord Lytton's heroes might have, if 
iliey could step out of his novels and start up before 
her, mounted on a chestnut horse with black legs; 
and she was even beginning to draw a comparison 
between him and Baldwin Draycott (which, to her 
surprise, she found rather decidedly leant to the 
side of the latter), when, bending towards her with 
a smile, the object of her inward comments rather 
startled her out of her musings, by asking to be 
informed if that mysterious object she carried on 
her lap and appeared to guard with a jealous care, 
was the head of a doll or a cast ? 

" It is a head fuU of bumps,'^ s^ 
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gravely^ looking up with a searching glance at as 
much of his forehead as could be seen beneath his 
hat. 

^^ Joan ! It is a phrenological head she has got 
me to buy for her in town/' explained Mrs. Es- 
sington. 

" Oh yes ! that is the proper name for it. I forgot 
for the moment how it should be called/' added 
Joan. 

" Indeed ! You take an interest in such subjects ? 
Is your niece a Woman's Rightite, Mrs. Essington ?" 

'^ I don't know what she is, I'm sure/' returned 
the lady, smiling, for Joan's instant change of coun- 
tenance at his question was irresistibly comic : " I 
don't believe she knows herself. You'd better ask 
her.^' 

" I can't see the connexion between the two 
things at all. What on earth has the one to do 
with the other ?" questioned Miss Thornherst, with 
an uncomfortable idea that there must really be 
something very ridiculous about her as she was 
always getting in for badgering from one person or 
another. 

" Nor do I. I merely wished to know if you go 
in for Woman's Rights ; because if you do, I must 
take care to say nothing that will offend you. I am 
filled with a great and mortal terror of those for- 
midable ladies one meets so constantly now, Mrs. 
Essington ; and having suffered rather severely from 
the attacks of more than one, I go about asking 
every one I am not well acquainted with, if they 
belong to that class. You do not, do you ?" 

"I T'm sure; but I dare say I 
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should if I studied the suhject at all/' returned 
Joan^ half indiguant and half crestfallen ; ruminat- 
ing the while on her unhappy want of savoir faire 
in not being able to give a smart answer. 

^^ I am glad to hear it ; that is all right/' he said, 
exchanging a glance of intelligence with Mrs. Es- 
sington, who could not help smiling at her niece, 
for her face was a studv at the moment. 

'^ Did you think I looked like one, then ?" she 
burst forth, wholly unable to repress the question. 

'' A little— yes.'' 

" Why— how did I look ?" 

^^ Somewhat as if you could do most things 
better than other people could/' responded the 
gentleman; who thus showed he had penetrated 
the thoughts in which she had been indulging; and 
poor Joan's unlucky countenance turned a bright 
crimson the next minute with horror at being so 
unexpectedly understood. 

However, before the three separated, Mr. Aynard 
found means to bring back her equanimity and the 
happy smiles that were never long absent from her 
sunny face ; and she went home with a much higher 
impression of him than she had been incUned to 
have at first. 

The next day, at church, as has been said, they 
met again; and on coming out, after service, the 
whole party met and spoke in the porch. Mrs. 
Surtee's voice sounded just like her nose looked — a 
little pinched, Joan thought; but Sir Thomas was 
charming, unusually cheerful and pleasant. From 
his apparent high spirits and freedom from any 
airs of invalidism, it was difficult to believe him the 
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delicate hypochondriac he was generally understood 
to be. His eyes were keen and penetrating^ like 
his brother's^ and his smile singularly sweet and 
fine. He seemed delighted with Joan^ whom he 
declared to have '^ une petite figure de Boucher y tout 
a fatty" and who presented a rather more subdued 
appearance than she did the day before ; for, truth 
to tell, she didn't like people to call her strong- 
minded, as it appeared to be a thing to be laughed 
at. She liked to be so, she decided; but did not 
care for people to think she looked so. Mr. Ay- 
nard walked with her down to the gate, where the 
carriage was waiting for Sir Thomas, and asked 
how she was getting on with her phrenological 
head; and though he looked a little quizzical, 
seemed disarmed by her innocent and mild appear- 
ance in her bonnet, " making^' himself very agree- 
able to her while they waited for the others to come 
up — Mr. Essington with Mrs. Surtee and his wife 
with the baronet. On the whole, Joan decided 
she should like Mr. Aynard. 

Days slipped away into weeks, and more than a 
month had passed since the arrival of the Aynards. 

There had been a pretty lively interchange of 
morning visits between the families, but on ac- 
count of Sir Thomas's health there were no enter- 
tainments given at Aynard Park ; nor did either he 
or his sister dine out, alleging the same excuse* 
Mr. Aynard, however, often came over and took 
luncheon at Radford Cottage; and one way and 
another, although he was a good deal from home, 
either in Xiondon, or on visits to friends at some 
little dis^ * " ^aw a good deal of him, Hav* 
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ing overcome her awe of him^ as one so mucli older 
and dignified that of coarse he conld scarcely be 
expected to take much notice of her^ she got on 
very well with him, too, and they were excellent 
friends. As to him, on his side, there appeared to 
be a very strong attraction for him in Mrs. Essing- 
ton's pretty niece. 

Some girls^ beauty only excites admiration in a 
<;a8ual observer, without any special promptings of 
liking towards them on its account, much as we 
are all unconsciously biassed in favour of good 
looks ; but that of Joan attracted a decided feeling 
of affection. You saw that she was pretty, and 
you felt that she was nice, simultaneously. More- 
over, you were conscious that you liked her, princi- 
pally because she was so pretty; for her good 
looks were not of that conspicuous kind which 
arouses an uncomfortable feeling of rivalry. No 
one would think of being jealous of a flower ; and 
Joan^s beauty was so intimately united with her 
power of pleasing that it generally happened that 
those who did not like her did not admire her, 
and that those who did admired her very much. 
English men and women look so hard and angular, 
for the most part, both as to mental and bodily 
attributes : Joan, seemed at least — if she were not 
really so — soft and round and yielding as a ripe 
peach, without being either babyish or unwhole- 
somely pappy. Her girlish contours were as firm 
as they were plump, and perfectly formed as 
soft. She looked what she was — very human, and 
not at all divine. If there was anything angelic 
About her, it remained to be discovered; at pre- 
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sent^ if she had any wings they were folded^ and 
the very folds out of sight. She would have been 
most thoroughly out of place among etherialized 
beings^ and was thus all the better fitted for her 
terrestrial position. Her face and manner spoke 
directly of her hearty and^ without soaring so high 
as to attempt to touch the brain of another^ ap- 
pealed as directly 'to theirs. Her very prettiness 
seemed given her principaUy as a medium for con- 
veying the idea of how nice she was — ^how in- 
tuitively sympathetic. 

Thus to many — ^indeed^ most people — did she 
appear ; but there is another page altogether to be 
looked at. She was subject — unless when for the 
deliberate purposes of using them for her own ends, 
she forced herself to put a certain constraint on 
herself — to very strong dislikes^ not at all in pro- 
portionate intensity to her likings^ which were rare, 
and could be quickly cooled. Some people irri- 
tated her in an inexplicably keen manner — ^they 
were most repulsive in their impregnable armour 
of cold egotism, suspicious jealousy, or arrogant, 
although baseless self-conceit; and instinctively 
divining that all her gentle weapons of conciliation 
and good-fellowship would fall blunted before 
such defences, she would draw in her reconnoitring 
uhlans of smiles and pleasant words as quickly 
and as entirely as a snail draws in its " horns^^ — to 
use an expression I never saw before. She was 
made impatient, self-conscious, and irritable by 
their adverse influence; feeling an unreasoning 
resistance, a species of determined, and if need be, 
desperate contest, a struggle that awakened within 
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her every power of mind and body against some- 
thing she coidd not exactly define^ although it was 
intimately connected with the person or persons, 
whom she felt she disliked. All outward signs of 
hostility she did her best, of course, to conceal; 
and, thanks to her smiles that came readily, and a 
fluent tongue, as well as to the fact that the per- 
ceptions of her undeclared foes were generally none 
of the keenest, the perfect tempest of vague anger 
and dislike that had been excited in her against 
them was unsuspected. 

Towards those for whom she received a favourable 
impulsion, her behaviour was as cautious in the 
opposite direction. She strove as carefully to con- 
ceal that she had taken a fancy for them, until, as 
far as it was possible for her, her reason approved 
what her heart had chosen. Step by step would 
she advance, her ears pricked up, her eyes watch- 
fully alert ; first one paw, then another ; as ready 
on the instant to retreat as to advance, like a pru- 
dent old cat on a ratting expedition. 

Such and whatever she was, however, Mr. Aynard 
seemed heartily to approve ; and it shortly became 
apparent to more than one person that Joan had a 
very fair chance of becoming Lady Aynard ulti- 
mately, if she so chose, and unless anything very 
decided intervened to turn the scale in the opposite 
direction. 

Mrs. Surtee, for instance. From the first there 
had existed a decided antipathy between these two ; 
Joan detested her as much as she could a person 
she knew so little of; and the widow mistrusted 
her, besides disliking the contrast afibrded by her 
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to her own grim and rather affected self. In points 
where she was yielding, Joan was immovable ; and 
on others^ where she was stiff, the latter unbent in 
her most sunny manner. The one's predilections 
were the other's abhorrences ; and a mutual impulse 
prompted an unfailing interchange of remarks^ more 
or less acid. Joan generally, however, contrived to 
see as little of her as possible, when she made her 
calls ; and shirked going with her aunt to Aynard 
Park as much as she was able to do without seeming 
pointed. 

Mr. Draycott was up to his eyes in harvesting, 
and the many occupations a fine and early season 
brings inevitably in its train ; and did not appear 
much at the cottage about this time. Joan still met 
and passed him frequently while in the Park, but 
there was not much conversation between them. 
The old Squire was going on in much the same 
manner, neither better nor worse; Stephen had* 
not yet written to announce his safe arrival at 
Madras — indeed he had not had time ; Joan's father 
and sisters were still at Dinan ; and every day that 
passed over her head found her a little more and more 
disinclined for her plan of emigration, and ever 
more disposed to question the wisdom of the choice 
she had resolved upon making. However, when 
her inward murmurs became louder than usual and 
she sat down to argue it out with them, she soon 
got back again into her old, firm, beaten way. The 
present was very agreeable to her, but would not 
last, and the future must be provided for. Mr. 
Aynard's attentions, half joking, half serious, as they 
seemed to her, she wisely concluded to look upon as 
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those of a middle-aged gentleman to the only 
pretty girl near — the only young lady for miles 
rounds in fact^ at this time ; for the Miss Johnsons^ 
the High Church young ladies in the next parish, 
had departed with their father for Switzerland ; and 
were at this time sealing Swiss mountains and 
flourishing their alpenstocks thereon in a way that 
delighted themselves as much as it astonished the 
guides. 

Their acquaintance had made considerable pro- 
gress then, when one afternoon towards the middle 
of August, Mr. Aynard strolled into Mrs. Essing- 
ton's drawing-room in time for a cup of tea at four 
o^clock. He had not been there many minutes 
when in came Baldwin Draycott, looking weary and 
rather out of spirits. There was but a slight ac- 
quaintance between the two — though Mr. Aynard 
remembered the latter well when a boy ; but neither 
having seen each other for some time, they were 
practically almost strangers. A word or two was 
interchanged, and then Baldwin was taken possession 
of by Mrs. Essington, while Mr. Aynard talked with 
Joan. 

" The garden would be cooler than here — shall 
we go there ?'^ he said, after a few minutes. 

" Certainly,^' she said, taking up her hat that lay 
on the sofa beside her. " I don^t like being in the 
house this hot weather — do you ?" 

" Much pleasanter out of doors,^^ he assented : 
after which striking and original remarks they 
stepped out through one of the long French windows 
into the cool, tree-shaded garden. 

Baldwin and Mrs. Essington sat still in the 
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drawing-room ; and, when they looked towards the 
windows, could see them between the lace curtains 
pacing slowly up and down. He looked askance at his 
hostess, once, when both observed the perfectly easy 
terms the promenaders appeared to be onj Mr. 
Aynard bending benignly towards Joan, and she 
laughing merrily up in his face. 

" Mr. Aynard seems very much Spris with Joan,^' 
she said quietly, as if in answer ; whereupon Mr. 
Draycott looked suddenly as black as he alone knew 
how to look. And no more was said on the subject,, 
as another was immediately started. Meanwhile^, 
what were the pair talking of thjat amused them so ? 
How savage he looks to-day V Joan had said. 
Ah, that young man in there ?^^ asked, or 
rather half-affirmed Mr. Aynard, putting up his 
eyeglass for a moment and then dropping it again, 
in what Joan considered a very unnecessary man- 
ner, as the person in question was so close ta 
them ; and a certain resemblance to his sister's 
voice in the tone in which he spoke grated on her 
ears very disagreeably. There was an affected non- 
chalance about it that irritated her. 

" Yes ; don't you recollect him ? He is the 
second son, Baldwin,'' she said, politely endeavour- 
ing to keep whatever desire to snap she felt out of 
her voice ; but, nevertheless, almost involuntarily 
imparting to it a slight tartness, which was in 
direct opposition with that of her companion. 

" Ah yes, I recollect now. Rather wild, was he 
not ? Ran away to sea, or something of that sort, 
when quite a lad." 

'^ No ; his father intended him to go. So much 
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money had been expended on the education and 
indulgences of the elder son, that the others came 
rather short. It sometimes happens so in families/' 
responded Joan^ still more tartly^ to act as a cor- 
rective to the languid manner of her companion. 

*' Let me see/' said Mr. Aynard, meditating, 
putting his hands behind him as he spoke^ and 
looking musingly on the ground ; " the eldest 
was called Geoflrey, and it was he who got through 
such an amount of money at Oxford, and was then 
expelled — I remember now, perfectly. Poor lad ! 
It was a great blow to the father to have him die 
of that fever — and so suddenly, too. No wonder 
the shock nearly killed him. It was just before I 
went abroad.^' 

" And then the father saw fit to recollect that 
he had actually another son — or rather his friends 
did. My uncle and Mr. Legh agreed with the 
lawyer to telegraph for him when the old Squire 
was lying senseless from a paralytic stroke. 
Yes. It seems a pity, though, does it not, 
that he has not had the same advantages as his 
brother ? though he seems a decent fellow enough/' 
pursued Mr. Aynard, placidly, though, as Joan 
fancied, also a little affectedly; and presuming on 
the M.A. that was indisputably placed after his 
own name. *' But I never think much of a man 
who has not been at college.^' 

'' Don't you, indeed ?" said Joan, feeling ex- 
tremely wrath, but guardedly speaking very quietly. 
" Well, / have never been to college either/' 

Mr. Aynard turned his good-looking face round, 
and beamed on her amusedly. '^ But you are not 
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a man ?" he said^ remonstratingly^ as if appealing 
against the utter want of connexion between her 
sentences. 

" No, thank Grod I'm not I" responded Joan, 
with a promptness so hearty that it was almost 
laughable. 

" I don't think you would be half as agreeable 
as you are if you were one, so I quite agree with 
you on the point/' said Mr. Aynard, smiling at the 
unmistakably genuine emphasis she had bestowed 
upon her little rejoinder. " Still if you had been a 
man, it would have done you good to go to college, 
all the same, though you seem sceptical about it." 

^^ It does a rich man good if he really goes in for 
a degree as you did, and it fits young men to be 
clergymen and tutors or barristers ; keeps some 
spirits out of wickedness they would otherwise 
get in, and also leads others into mischief into 
which they would never have gone by themselves — 
that's about all the good it does, that I ever heard 
of," retorted Joan. " But does a college education 
help a man to make money ? excepting, as I said, 
as tutors and clergymen. Does it give them know- 
ledge of the world in which money is to be made ? 
Not a bit of it !" Then altering from the warmth 
and vehemence into which she had been betrayed, 
she added, '^ Pray forgive my talking like this to 
you, Mr. Aynard, but indeed — indeed it is so true ! 
I have suffered so much from its truth, that I may 
surely be pardoned for thinking there is very little 
practical good in it for those who have to make their 
way in the world — unless, as I say, they adopt profes- 
sions directly connected with what they leam there." 
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" You have suffered^ you say, from- 
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Yes. Papa went to college and took his second 
degree, like you have done — much good it ever did 
him, or us V^ muttered Joan, between her teeth. 
*^ So, for my part, I should never echo that remark 
of yours, Mr. Aynard, as to ' not thinking much 
of any man who had not been to college.' Why, 
just look at the difference between you and Mr. 
Draycott, for instance. Imagine for one moment 
that you and he found yourselves suddenly left in 
the world without a penny in either of your purses. 
There are but one or two things that you could turn 
your attention to, with the chance of earning your 
breakfast, while he has a much wider range ; and 
yet he has never been to college I^' 

" But it doesn't do a young man any harm,'' 
expostulated Mr. Aynard, rather bewildered by the 
bold examples of his young companion. '^ At 

least " he was adding, hesitatingly, when Joan 

stopped him, with a significant smile on her face. 

" Let us hope it does not do every one as much as 
it did poor Geoffrey Draycott," she said. " It is no 
gossip to repeat what every one has heard ; and you 
know, of course, yourself. In his case, it only spent 
large sums of ready money, left his father encum- 
bered with heavy debts, and mortgaged the old Hall 
so heavily that now that Baldwin Draycott's en- 
gagement with his rich cousin has been broken, 
unless he marries an equally rich wife, he will 
never enjoy the heritage that becomes his on the 
death of his father. College honours have done ua 
no good, nor them either, that I see." 

^^ Have you ever read Tennyson's Princess ?" said 
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Mr. Aynard, banteringly ; '^ you would like it very 
xnuch^ and its beauties would go far towards 
softening the rancour you evidently entertain against 
universities. There you will find a host of ' girl 
graduates^ spoken of j and the Princess herself is 
the head of the college.^' 

'' No, I have not read it/' said Joan^ slowly sub- 
siding into a less ruffled state. " But as for takmg a 
degree, I declare I would take one myself, if I were 
a few years younger, and had the time for such 
useless foolery on my hands ! Women can now, 
you know, Mr. Aynard.^' 

^' You are sure you could bring the necessary 
brains ?'' quizzed Mr. Aynard, with a queer twinkle 
in his eyes. 

" Fm a person of ordinary intelligence — at least 
so my friends are kind enough to think,'' answered 
Joan, *^ and with the use of a little salvolatile and 
impudent assurance would easily go through the 
vivd voce parts, which I have heard are the most 
trying. But mind I I don't say I should remember 
a tithe of what I learnt a year after I passed ; and 
what is more, I believe very few people do either. 
Do you think you recollect much, Mr. Aynard ?" 
roguishly glancing up at him. 

^' "Well — ^no. As you say, one is pretty certain 
to forget parts of it. But why do you say you 
would take a degree as you think so lightly of it ?" 

'^ By passing well myself, I should thereby be able 
to speak with authority and testify my contempt 
concerning it, which I cannot well do now, because 
I have not taken one. Had I done so, I should be 
listened to with less doubting and more respect," 
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said Joan^ at last throwing off the gruffness that 
she had bieen unable to prevent herself speaking 
with; and lapsing into one of the pretty deprecating 
smiles that she knew became her, especially when 
speaking to any one so much older than she was^ 
like Mr. Aynard ; " I am sure you think I am 
horribly unladylike to speak with such energy — ^now, 
don^t you f" 

^^ I like to see a little of it in young people/^ 
said Mr. Aynard, benignly, "and it is very 
becoming to you, Miss Thornherst/' with a gallant 
inclination of the head; at the which, Joan, delighted^ 
blushed her brightest rose, and with a charming 
face, all sparkling and scintillating with pleasure, also- 
stopped in the middle of the walk and made a 
profound curtsy, looking as she did so, more like a 
Watteau shepherdess than ever, with her muslin 
dress prettily bouffeed by the wind, and the blue 
ribbons on her coquettish hat fluttering in the air. 

" Thank you, Mr. Aynard ! Now, how different 
have been most people's remarks ! ^ Don't talk 
nonsense V ' Don't speak about what you know 
nothing of !' ^ Sour grapes,' and so on, have been the 
wholesome diet I feed on generally. But you have 
given me a delicious titbit. I do like flattery I" 
chattered Joan, gaily, " Don't you ? I do so love 
to hear nice things said of one " 

" And to one," said Mr. Aynard, dexterously 
avoiding any reply to her question. " But to 
return to the subject of young Draycott, Miss 
Joan; he doesn't look as if he flattered many 
people, nor even himself." 

" No — does he ? He is generally very cross to 
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me/' said Joan^ innocently, ^' and he is looking 
more so than usual to-day. Something has 
happened to trouble him, I suppose. He has 
everything on his shoulders you know, Mr. Aynard, 
since his father's illness.'' 

" So I understand/' said the gentleman, who also 
well knew that Joan would not have a farthing as to 
doty and had noticed her allusion to the necessity 
for the young man in question marrying money 
with a certain satisfaction ; for the idea, hitherto 
vague, of looking upon the bright girl beside him in 
the light of a possible wife — the possible mother of 
the future baronet, had become decidedly more 
defined in its outlines this warm summer's after- 
noon, as he walked with her through the cool, dark 
shrubbery. It was not unnatural therefore, under 
these circumstances, that the notion of a possible, 
rival was an unpleasant one ; and it was probably 
a kind of uneasy instinct that had prompted the 
markedly cool and nonchalante manner in which he 
commenced speaking about him. He was relieved, 
as the talk went on, to discover that she had taken 
up cudgels on a question of general interest only. 

But he considered it as well to prevent anything 
more being said about him, if possible, at the 
present moment ; as he intuitively felt the interest 
of his young companion had been already turned — 
perhaps dangerously turned in his direction. And 
he began to speak about certain improvements Sir 
Thomas had decided to make in his grounds and 
the house before Christmas, at which time it was 
proposed to entertain friends, if his health would 
allow of it. 
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"1 intend endeavouring to revive some of 
the old Christmas festivities/' he added ; *^ of course, 
among others, the time-honoured mistletoe will be 
himg in the great hall ; and we will have the great 
silver wassail bowl out of which every one must 
drink, and wind up the evening with Sir Roger de 
Coverley/' 

^' That would be fiin V^ cried Joan, '^ that is the 
only dance I really care for. One may put one's 
heart into it, though at the same time, one must 
be cautious not to throw too much abandon into it, 
too, for it becomes suspiciously like a children's 
game of blindman's buff." 

^^I see you would enter thoroughly into the 
spirit of the thing/' said Mr. Aynard, pleasantly, and 
looking smilingly sly at the same time. " Mistletoe 
and all." 

Joan's enthusiasm cooled directlyi 

'^ Oh, I am not at all afraid/' she said, however, 
quietly. " I don't fancy girls are often kissed if 
they really object to it." 

" What a slander on your sex !" he said, lightly, 
while his habitually serious-looking face began to 
wear the amused, penetrating air with which he 
often regarded Miss Thomherst, when, once well 
out of ear-shot of her uncle and aunt, she made one 
of her audaciously plain speeches to him. I have 
before said how complete was the familiarity she 
felt established between them, even after only 
seeing him once or twice. A similar feeling of 
perfect ease, and security from having her words 
misinterpreted she had never before experienced 
with any one so much older than herself, or, indeed. 
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with any one of her own age, excepting Nanny 
Ormskirk. Stephen Draycott she had been strongly 
attached to; but the extreme sweetness and sen- 
sitiveness of his nature made her often choose her 
words for fear of wounding him in badinage ; and 
some instinct checked her not rarely whenever 
any sneering observation or bit of world-know- 
ledge came to her lips, with a feeling that it would 
be a pity for his to shake illusions that must of 
their very nature be fast vanishing ones. 

'^It isn^t a slander at all/' protested Joan, 
stoutly ; ^' and if you knew as much about them as 
I do, you would hold the same opinion. My esti- 
mation of young women of all classes of the present 
day is very low, and coming to a full stop, by 
ceasing to estimate them at all, is the only way to 
save it from sinking still lower.'^ 

" What then produces the orthodox screams one 
hears or reads of, if their male friends endeavour to 
salute them ?'' 

"They probably wish the experiment repeated 
until it succeeds — ^'tis a species of encore ; at least, 
I know that is the eflfect it would have on me. 
The sight of a gentleman flying wildly from my 
embraces, and shrieking madly, would, I imagine,, 
produce a very strong desire in my mind to rush 
after and capture him,'^ said Joan, merrily, with a 
wicked flash in her bright eyes. 

" Oh, if that's what is the matter with you, Fll 
start oflF at once,^' said Mr. Aynard, smiling down 
at her, and becoming more and more attracted by 
the full red lips and lovely pink and white face^of." 
the gay, bonny (that Scotch word is more appli- 
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cable to her than any English one I know of) girl 
who was walking beside him carrying a large fresh 
bunch of fragrant roses and buds^ and trailing 
leaves in her hand. Was it their soft, rich per- 
fume which helped to invest her with that inde- 
finable something he found so exceedingly attractive 
in the sunny gracious manners she had partly in- 
herited from her father ? or was the charm all her 
own? Mr. Aynard naturally never stopped to 
analyse it ; but, pleased and satisfied that it was 
there, had said his answering sentence half-seriously 
and half-jokingly. 

" Well, on second thoughts, I think it would be 
more prudent in me to leave you to yourself, like 
God left the Jews,^' she said, glancing up at him 
with un petit air malin as perfect as though she had 
learnt and perfected herself in the art, where it 
is best taught, among the light-hearted French 
coquettes, whose fickleness can scarcely be called a 
sin, when they meet with really so very little that 
is worthy to call forth more enduring feelings, "for 
I fear you would repent before you got far, and 
then '' 

« Well— and then T' 

" You would probably get the better of your 
fright ; in which case all attraction would cease for 
me.^^ And Joan spoke demurely, although a sudden 
mental vision of the middle-aged, sedate man she 
was speaking to, scampering off* among the shrub- 
beries from fear of her, was nearly too much for 
her gravity. Perhaps the slightly suspicious appear- 
ance of extreme composure that spread itself over 
her face and manner the next minute, or some fatal 
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instinct^ warned her companion that his speech had 
sounded as though he were anxious to be thought 
of as still belonging to the jeunesse, and he changed 
countenance somewhat before he rejoined. 

" I see you think the part I spoke of playing 
might be better assumed by a younger man ; Said- 
win Draycott, for instance ?'* 

^'Who? he? Pas du danger! Oh dear! 
I must try ^nd cure myself of using so many 
French expressions. It is such very bad taste, 
don^t you think so ? It seems as if I were trying 
to show off.^^ 

" I don^t think any one would think that of you/^ 
he said, smiling again; ^^they seem to come so 
spontaneously from your mouth. I suppose you 
have lived a good deal abroad ?'' 

" Never been out of England/' said Joan, shaking 
her head, and smiling to herself at the mistake. 
'^Papa and my sisters are at Dinan at the pre- 
sent moment, but I chose to remain with auntie/' 

'^ I am very glad, as it has procured me the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. But have you no 
curiosity to travel V 

'^ A good deal. So much that I never think of 
it, or I should become a little discontented. For 
me, it is utterly out of the question.'' 

" At present — ^yes. But who knows what the 
future may bring forth ?" 

" Who, indeed !" echoed Joan, very soberly ; 
and her mind far away from seeing any particular 
meaning in his speech. 

" Why do you look so grave ? It may be a 
very happy future for you." 
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" That is almost impossible, I fear. I hope it 
may be bearable/' she said, incautiously. 

Why T' looking surprised, and very keen. 
I cannot tell you. You know most people 
have their troubles,'^ she added quickly, and smiling 
again, though it was with an effort. 

"I should like to be able to do away with 






vours.'^ 



"You could not, I'm afraid. Now let us go 
back to auntie. She will expect us.'' 

Before he left the cottage that evening, Mr. 
Aynard had accepted an invitation to dinner one 
day in the following week ; and, as he rode away 
from Radford, found himself wondering if Joan had 
spoken the very truth when she averred she was no 
great ally of Baldwin Draycott. 




CHAPTER IX. 

A FBIVATE BEHEARSAL. 

RS. ESSINGTON was naturally verjr 
desirous her little dinner should go off 
well, as it was especially with an eye 
to benefiting Joan that she had given 
the invitations. Of course it was not much matter 
to Mr. Aynard if he ate his dinner there or at 
home j still every one likes to feel he is made much 
of; and an idea which had come to his hostess, 
that there might really be something serious after 
all in his liking for her niece, determined her to 
show that in such case every means should be em- 
ployed to make the uphill work of coiirtship an 
easy one. Mr. and Mrs. Boulder were also asked^ 
and, with Baldwin Draycott, were to be the only 
strangers there. 

This last, to Mrs. Essington^s surprise, had at 
first flatly refased to come, when asked : but on 
being questioned as to his reasons, and cross- 
examined as to his engagements, she at length 
rought him, still reluctant, to admit the possibility 
' his being there, although he warned her not to 
mt on him. But his inviter laughed in his face 
T having obtained her partial victory ; and dared 
to disappoint her. " You^re too good-natured 
' me out,'' she had said to him, " for, recollect, 
en't a single person of suflScient importance 
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to be invited to meet the Member's brother except 
yourself at home. You must come, you know/' 

As for Joan, her whole heart and thoughts, I 
grieve to tell, were centred in the new toilette she 
was to wear on the, to her, momentous occasion of 
her first dinner-party. During the afternoon of 
the day before, when strolling about in the park (a 
French grammar in her hand, but her thoughts far 
away from rules and exceptions), she was overtaken 
and joined by Mr. Draycott. This had occurred 
very frequently of late ; and little by little she had 
ceased to feel oppressed by the species of mixed awe 
and defiance with which she had till then regarded 
him ; and in place thereof, grew to look upon him 
more as on a level with herself — not so old after all, 
nor so formidable in his bite, as he had hitherto proved 
himself in his bark. The g^e with which he had 
inspired her was gradually melting away; and 
Joan often found herself treating him with the for- 
bearance of an indulgent sister towards an elder 
brother whom she believed to be worthy but queer : 
who must be let alone when sulky, and with whom 
all subjects likely to irritate must be avoided, or he 
would begin to quarrel immediately, which was not 
to be designed, as it must be bad for him — send the 
blood to his head, or make him have a fit, or some- 
thing dreadful. But, as he was really good aufondy 
and nice when he liked, he must be taken a certain 
care of: Joan was beginning to feel almost 
patronizing in her kindness and consideration 
for him. Familiarized to his moods, she needed 
but a glance at him, to tell her exactly in what 
humour he was; and since she had acted upon 
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this new experience^ there was certainly far more 
peace between them than formerly. Or was it 
that he had become less teasing^ and more tractable ? 
She was inclined sometimes to think the change 
was in him ; although he even now made the most 
startlingly plain remarks of an agax^ng character 
from time to time, if excited by anything he did 
not approve of, or if he saw Joan was very much in 
earnest about something, and the spirit of torment- 
ing within him grew too strong to be restrained. 
He was in a silent humour this afternoon, and Joan 
let him indulge in it without interruption, though 
she would much rather have talked ; so they walked 
speechlessly side by side up one of the deserted 
avenues, on the grass-grown path on which the 
beech-nuts lay thickly strewn, whose dry husks 
crackled noisily beneath their feet. 

Now Joan^s musings this day were as rose-coloured 
as the new silk dress her aunt had made her a pre- 
sent of. It had just come home from the dress- 
maker; and while her eyes were appjfrently 
marking with a deadly interest the swaying from side 
to side of ferns and the distant momentary gleams 
of white tails — as the wild rabbits, startled at their 
approach, scampered off to more undisturbed re- 
treats — her mind was in reality dwelling upon the 
many excellences of her new acquisition. Glancing 
sideways at her companion (had she regarded him 
openly, she would most certainly have been asked 
what she saw remarkable about him that made her 
stare so), she observed he was looking gloomy and 
saturnine ; so, albeit sorely tempted (though he 
was only a man, and not a girl like herself, wha 
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<X)nld appreciate tbem) to impart to him her elated 
meditations as to her new toilette^ above all to 
expatiate on the difficulties she had had in persuad- 
ing her aunt to let her wear a wreath of apple- 
blossoms^ she refirained firom so doing. Mrs. 
Essington had declared that ribbons were quite 
sufficient for so quiet an affair; but her niece^ 
having seen the flowers in a window in Lymestone^ 
was so captivated by their beauty^ that finding 
her heart set on them^ the former had yielded^ much 
against her convictions of what was good taste ; 
and the wreath was bought and sent home. So 
Joan walked on, feeling very happy and contented ; 
picturing to herself as she went the effect she must 
indubitably produce on the morrow, when, armed 
cap h pied, she descended into that lawful arena 
whose lists are open to all the young and pretty, 
even when they are provided with little besides 
their natural weapons. 

A spurious kind of benevolence, naturally ema- 
nating from self-satisfaction, put into her head that 
it would really be only fair to set Mr. Draycott on 
his guard against the very brilliant appearance she 
expected to present the following evening : a sort 
of, " Look out for squalls,^' in fact. But divining 
that he felt satirical, and would be snappish on the 
slightest provocation, she mentally shook her head 
at the suggestion, and drew her lips firmly (as 
though fearing the warning would escape through 
them in spite of her, if she did not take care), while 
she comforted herself with the assurance that if he 
had any lurking kindness for her, as her uncle in- 
sisted he had, she would make him thoroughly 
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jealous^ if it were in her power to compass it, by 
paying exaggerated attention to Mr. Aynard, and 
seeming to have eyes and ears but for him. 

" Oh, very well/' said she to herself, with secret 
self-gratulation. " Wait till to-morrow evening, sir, 
that^s all ! And even if you don't care for me a 
bit — even if you dislike me, as I more than half 
think you do — at all events, I shall be the youngest 
and prettiest woman in the room, and you will 
feel proportionately pleased or snubbed at being 
made the object of my attention or neglect. Of 
course you don't think much of me now, in a lilac 
print dress : wait till I come down with my pink 
apple-blossoms, Mr. Draycott V Thinking which her 
heart beat with pleasurable rapidity and impatience 
for the moment of conquest to arrive ; and at the 
end of her walk she quitted the unconscious Baldwin, 
to go home, like an artftd young spider as she was, 
to inspect her lines and traps, and render them im- 
pregnable against her victim's struggles. " It may 
be my last, as it is my first appearance on an occa- 
siQU like this," she thought, as on going upstairs to 
bed that night, she opened the lid of the glazed 
white cardboard box where she kept her flowers; 
and peeping in, feasted her eyes upon their fresh, 
quaint beauty, '^ and I do so hope I shall look my 
best. But I think I shall — I think I shall. I 
should like to have one more try on of my flowers, 
to see how they look — it is not so very late ; only a 
quarter to eleven. If I were to be very quiet, 
uncle and aunt would not hear me, and I do not 
feel a bit sleepy." 

Joan put her head on one side, like an intelligent 
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canary-bird does when you speak to it^ and listened. 
The house was quite still : every one had retired for 
the night, and she was free to work what vagariea 
she pleased, without fear of interruption. 

"I will — I declare I will!'* she went on to 
herself. "FU dress up completely, and then I 
shall be able to judge how I look ^j candlelight — 
I\e only seen myself by day as yet.'' And 
trembling with a sudden eagerness, she put her 
candlestick on her toilet-table, and cutting the 
candle in half, lit both the pieces, placing one of 
each either side of the looking-glass. Then she 
took the wreath out of its receptacle, and placed it 
on the white counterpane of her bed, walking round 
it to contemplate its beauty from every point of 
view possible. What a pretty water-colour draw- 
ing it would make ! what airy shadows the leaves 
and buds cast on the white background ! and the 
little bits of rough brown stems, how nicely they 
contrasted with the delicate tints of the flowers, 
and the bright green of the leaves ! 

Then a sudden thought struck her. 

" I must take off my boots, or they'll find out 
I'm not in bed, and perhaps come up to see what 
I'm doing; and then, of course, I shoiild never 
hear the last of it from uncle," she said to' herself, 
mindful of a certain picture in Punch, where a 
young ensign tries on his new regimentals, and 
goes through various heroic poses with his sword 
before the glass, having unfortunately forgotten to 
lock the door. " I must do my hair, though, before 
I dress. What a nuisance ! It always takes me 
euch a long time. Never mind ! I'll put it up with 
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pins — not nicely, you know — only just in the 
front/' 

By this time Joan had taken off her neat house- 
dress of lilac muslin, and removed her boots ; then 
seated before her toilet-glass, she commenced put- 
ting up her hair in the way she intended to wear it 
on the morrow ; a more becoming way, she was of 
opinion, and one she was going to inaugurate on 
the same occasion as her apple-blossoms. 

" I will have my earrings, too,'' as she put the 
finishing touches to her glossy hair ; " but I must 
not put the wreath on till the last thing. And I'll 
have my new fan. Oh, I shall be all complete, as 
they say of the costumes they advertise — * This 
«tyle, three guineas.' Then I shall feel quite at 
home in all my new things, and I'll study before 
the glass a little to see how I look when I feel par- 
ticular expressions on my face. I wonder I never 
thought of doing it before ! Now for the earrings V 
She opened the box in which they were kept, and 
lifting her only treasures tenderly off their bed of 
white cotton wool, for one moment contemplated 
the beauty of their fretted gold workmanship and 
the glittering of the rose-coloured topazes, with 
loving eyes ; and then, taking out her ordinary 
ones of black jet, she attached each long shim- 
mering marvel to her pretty little ears. 

There was no disputing the fact; they became 
her wonderfully. 

" I look twenty per cent, handsomer with than 
without them," said Joan, softly, and turning her 
head first on one side and then on the other to 
mark the effect. " Talk of * beauty unadorned,' 
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indeed ! If I only look as well to-morrow^ I shall 
be quite content. How bright my cheeks are ! 
What much better complexions people have at 
candlelight than they have by day ! But I must 
be quick/^ And carefully, very carefully, the 
pretty gala dress was slipped over her head and 
fastened; the creases were patted and smoothed 
out, the little sleeves adjusted over the plump, 
white dimpled arms, and the all-important wreath 
taken up. 

^^ The end crowns the work,^^ quoth Joan, placing 
it lightly on her head ; then drawing herself up to 
her full height, she stepped a little back firom the 
glass to judge better of the eflfect. 

"Well, I declare !^^ and a delighted blush rose 
on her already blooming cheeks as she took note of 
the extreme becomingness of the costume, and 
exulted at seeing for the first time, to her taste, 
full scope given to her girlish charms to exhibit 
themselves. " If some one — I don^t care who— 
does not fall in love with me, if I look like this to- 
morrow, I shall give up all hopes of ever being able 
to captivate anybody ! Oh, if Baldwin Draycott 
would only take it into his head to walk (there's 
no chance of his falling, for had he been going to 
fally heM have done it long ago), really and truly, 
deeply and seriously, ijito love with me, how de- 
lighted I should be ! how I should enjoy it ! I 
should like to see him make a fool of himself ! I 
should like to see him go down on his knees, before 
all the rest of the people, and swear eternal con- 
stancy and all the rest of it, to me. Wouldn't it 
be fun ? Every one would say he had had too much 
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wine ! Of course they would ! And it is by no 
means an unheard-of or impossible proceeding. 
When the beautiful princess .in the fairy tale went 
with the king, her father, to review the troops, didn't 
most of them, officers and men alike, break from 
their ranks, and, throwing themselves at her feet, vow 
love and fidelity ad libitum, although they knew her 
papa was a rigid disciplinarian, and would order all 
their heads to be cut off the next minute ? What 
people have done, they may do; and why not 
Baldwin Draycott, I should like to know — and why 
not Baldwin Draycott ?'' asked Joan of herself 
aloud, spreading wide her fan with a switch and 
a rattle, that made the pink and blue-robed arcadian 
shepherds and shepherdesses thereon depicted wink 
again, whUe she farmed herself with triumphaat 
grace. " I think I can see him I — and oh, shouldn't 
I laugh ! Wouldn't I take it out of him for all his 
sneering looks and sarcastic smiles I I should like 
to see him brought low — I should, I should ! I 
should like to see him there'^ — here Mistress Joan 
pointed theatricaUy with her fan at the ground by 
her feet — '^ and there I should like him to remain 
until I gave him permission to rise. Wouldn't he 
be there a long time — ^that's all !" 

A chuckle of immense amusement became audible 
at this juncture. Then this serious- minded young 
person, whose whole mind was supposed (by herself 
' alone) to be bent on thoughts involving a complete 
separation from all these vanities (which, at any 
rate, seemed not to displease her), turned her head 
over her round white shoulder to see if the length 
and " set" of her dress behind was to her taste. 

11— ri 
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'' Then, there is this Mr. Aynard ! I wonder 
does he really think me pretty? Now there is 
game worth flying at. I might catch him; and 
certainly if he did such a foolish thing as to pro- 
pose, I could not do better than to accept. But no : 
heM be out of his senses to want to marry me, 
and even if he did. Sir Thomas or Mrs. Surtee 
would interfere ; and his daughter — why, if she 
caught scent of the barest possibility of such a 
thing, she^d come pouncing down on a visit, and 
never leave him till he was out of danger and 
progressing favourably towards convalescence. Still, 
all the same, I think he admires me, and auntie 
thinks so too : at all events, if he is not wholly 
nil admirari, he must to-morrow.^' 

She paused a moment in her speech, to arrange 
a fold in her skirt that she did not approve of, and 
then looking in the glass again, nodded seriously and 
approvingly at her reflection. 

"What a difference dress does make in some 
people, to be sure ! Verily, as the French have it, 
^ Though the frock does not make the monk, yet 
dress certainly makes the woman.' I don't wonder 
savages are so fond of finery — T consider it as the 
first step towards civilization; and if I were a 
missionary anywhere up by Timbuctoo, or in those 
islands where people look so nice that their neigh- 
bours can't avoid eating them, I should do all in my 
power to encourage a love of it. And it makes 
you feel of so much more importance among your 
fellow creatures, too, to be prettily and handsomely 
dressed : it gives you confidence in yourself — at 
least, it does to a shallow mind like mine. Why, I 
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feel twice the woman I did a few minutes ago ! 
It^s very odd what a feeling of dignity a long train 
gives a person who from her youth up (that is, since 
she has been long-coated into womanhood) has been 
obliged to restrict herself to jupons ronds, because 
trains take so much more material^ or the humble 
couturiire one is forced to employ has probably not 
got a pattern of one. Ma fo% ! I declare I feel so 
grand that I am involuntarily of opinion that I 
ought not to lift my finger to do a single thing : 
the stifihess inseparable from greatness seems to 
have seized on my young limbs, and frozen them 
into the unbendableness that was attributed by the 
ancients to elephants^ knees. I trust the left-hand 
candle will look upoh it as a piece of undeserved 
condescension on my part, if I graciously tweak a 
piece of black stuff out of his wick to make him 
shine brighter upon such a glorious vision as I 
present to him V^ And Joan, like a wise virgin, 
trimmed her lamp (using a hairpin, as she had no 
snuffers), with great care ; holding back her skirt 
with one hand, as she manipulated with anxious 
deftness with the other, lest any speck or drop of 
wax should splutter down and cause a case of 
Ichabod with her new dress. 

"There, that^s better.^^ Joan turned round, 
and walked away a few steps, and then returned, 
eyeing herself all the time with increased com- 
placency. " Oh dear ! how very nice I look ! 
What a thousand pities it does seem that I must 
hide all these prettin esses, and stow myself away in 
a nasty, close cabin — third-class perhaps. That 
does not take so much money, and if it does not 
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appear very unbearable^ I had better go tkird class^ 
to have more money in my pocket idien I get there/' 

Had there been any one to listen to Joan's half- 
uttered thoughts, it would have been a queer con- 
trast to look at her as she was saying the last sen- 
tence, and then to ponder over the full significance 
of the words. 

Picture to yourself a low-ceiled, dark-papered 
room : all the furniture being of a wood that time 
had turned almost black, and everything in it, from 
the drab-shaded ceiling to the indistinct matting of 
faded colours in the carpet, seeming to combine 
together to render the bright girl in her rose-tinted 
dress standing before the old-fashioned oval mirror, 
the more brilliant and joyous* by their involuntary 
contrast. She was so young — and all about her 
wa3 so old. She was so imdimmed in her fresh 
beauty — everything else so faded in their age. The 
only things there that could claim kindred with her 
were the flaring candles, whose light availed but to 
show the duskiness of that large, dark room, and 
whose flames were sorely knocked about and 
wrestled with by the pufis of night wind, that, 
entering by the crevices of the little lattice-window, 
went flying about in all directions, and much 
troubled the steadiness of the temporary illumina- 
tion. Meanwhile, flashing out of the dimness that 
surrounds her, stands pretty Joan — I may almost 
say beautiful ; for never had she seen herself look 
so charming as then— with the light gUnting on the 
jewelled ornaments in her ears, and causing them 
to twinkle with each movement^ while pleasurable 
excitement made her big dark eyes almost as 
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bright; her rose-coloured cheeks matching the 
dress^ and her smiling red mouth showing teeth 
short and white as one could desire them. 

" Third-class emigrant ! Do I look like it ? And 
I shall have to go as one^ unless by some heavenly 
windfall I get money enough to take a second-class 
ticket. And then I must wear lilac cotton dresses/^ 
and Joan glanced contentedly down on her pink 
silk^ '^ made high/^ and she noted with undisguised 
pleasure the harmonious curves and contours of her 
uncovered neck and bust^ *' with long sleeves/^ and 
the slender roundness of her arms were honoured 
with a glance of caressing pride ; " and wear my 
hair plain^ and no earrings (for of course my ob- 
ject must be to look as inconspicuous as possible), 
and^ in fact^ look a fright^ and feel a fright^ and be 
a fright all the days of my young life \" concluded 
Joan^ fiercely, waxing earnest as the thought of 
what her future was to be rose up before her. '^ I 
shall ' get on/ I haven^t a doubt I shall, in one 
way or another — if I keep my health ; but I shall 
hardly make anything like even a bare competence 
under ten years, or twelve at least. And then I 
shall be thirty-four ; and people age so, they say, 
in that climate. It makes old persons young, and 
the young old. Of course, too, working hard will 
make me look twice as venerable as if I led an easy 
life. And my skin will get brown and wrinkled ; 
and I shall have long hairs on my arms ; and my 
cheeks will go in, and my teeth go out ; and I shall 
become scraggy, or awfully fat, and perhaps purple 
in the face ; and I shall not be fit to be seen, when 
the time comes when I may show myself; and no 
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one will be able to admire me^ and what is worse, 
I shan't be able to admire myself/^ concluded Joan, 
very sincerely and mournfully. 

" Oh, what a shame it is ! Now men, when they 
go abroad, always come back decidedly improved ; 
for, to speak of only their complexions — when they 
go out they have none to lose, in my opinion, and, 
dark and fair, they all look the better for a good 
tanning. But with women it is exactly the other 
way. ' Gather your roses while you may,' Joan, 
my love : this time next year I don't suppose 
you'll have many roses to gather." And Miss^ 
Thornherst gave a bitter little sniff, which, perhaps, 
was only natural under the circumstances. 

^^ Oh good gracious, though ! after all, what 
does it matter?" with a sudden revulsion of ideas. 
*' One can't be stuck before a looking-glass every 
hour of all the days of one's life ; and when you 
are busy about something or other, working, or 
drawing or singing, you forget to think whether you 
are pretty or not. And there are really so very many 
people born ugly, that one ought to be thankful 
if one can look back and say, ^ Ah ! / was hand- 
some once' — and, oh dear ! there are the lights 
going out ; and I must take off my finery, or there 
wont be candle enough to see to put it away by. 
And here is ground for another reflection : when 
the light is out, how can I be certain if I am pretty 
or plain ? Bother it all ! there's a button caught 
in my hair I that comes of not having a maid to 
help one off with one's things," concluded the in- 
tending emigrant rather fractiously. 

When flowers and dress are restored to their 
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places^ she had only just time enough to undress 
and scramble hurriedly, into bed, before T^hat re- 
mained of the candle went out suddenly into total 
darkness. Then Joan experienced some decidedly 
severe qualms of conscience — or, as she would more 
quaintly put it, " a great deal of scolding inside — '^ 
for the part she had been enacting the last hour. 

^^ Is this a good way to harden myself to work ? 
to be accustomed to poverty in all its most 
vulgar and repellent forms ?'' she inly questioned, 
" by dressing up, and making a fool of myself before 
the looking-glass for all the world as if my lot 
were that of an ordinarily situated girl in my rank 
of life, who has parents to love and take cftire of 
her while single, and a nice little dot in store 
for her if she marries. "Who can have a reason- 
able amount of pretty dresses when her mamma 
sees fit, and balls and opera-going and dinner 
parties and soirees of all kinds and descriptions to 
amuse herself at. Ah, how thankful such girls 
ought to be ! And yet, I imagine, most of them 
take all their good things as a matter of courae, and 
grumble if they don't have more of them. I wonder 
if it has ever occurred to any of the grumblers what 
they would do for amusement if their father lost 
all his money, and they had to do without any that 
was expensive ? or if one fine morning they woke 
up and found themselves in my place ? in the posi- 
tion I have been all my life — in the position I am 
in at present ? Wouldn't they howl ? that's all ! 
But, of course, I know what they would do — 
they'd set their minds on being married, as a pro- 
vision for them for life. However, there are really 
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yery few girls that I consider justified in trusting 
to their faces to make their fortunes. I^m pretty^ 
I know ; in fact, to my taste, I am very pretty in- 
deed, to speak the truth, and there is no one here 
to play mock-modesty to ; but when one thinks of 
real beauties, such as one reads of in novels, I am 
no more like one of those than a wild rose resembles 
a cultivated one. 

" And if that's the verdict given by a judge — 
who yearns to be partial and daren't, because she 
is speaking tljie exact truth — ^upon me, how about 
those girls whose names are legion, who are plain, 
and those of fewer number who are ugly ? Only I 
firmly believe there are very few persons in the 
world who think themselves insupportably hideous 
— in their heart of hearts — Fve heard several say 
they know they are very ugly, but I know that is 
all ' gammon/ How can the plain ones expect to 
fascinate to themselves husbands — ^unless they think 
men are awful fools-^when there are so very many 
pretty girls going a-begging for life-partners ? And 
then the monstrous disproportion of men and 
women in England renders marriage for a great 
number of girls of the upper and middle classes 
almost impossible ; and when one looks on matri- 
mony as means for a living, it seems to me to be 
the height of imprudence to depend on so very 
faint a chance to the neglect of something more 
feasible.'' Here Joan, with some energy, adminis- 
tered a thump to her pillow, before which that 
feather worthy '^ caved-in " most unmistakably, as 
49he rolled it over to find a cooler resting-place for 
her hot car. 
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" What on earth would they do, poor things ! if 
they found themselves suddenly one day in a posi- 
tion like mine V^ she repeated, nestling her head 
down on her chastised pillow again, and moving it 
restlessly about until she found a nice niche — ^^ the 
only chance for my future against an unprovided- 
for old age lying across the road of the high seas 
in an emigrant ship, bound to a land whose 
most respectable inhabitants are principally de- 
scended from transported felons ! Not but what I 
shall find it a great deal better than I expect it to 
be, no doubt ; but still, where I shall think it best 
to locate myself will be in some unholy region or 
other, a new town, or one just beginning to spread, 
where there are no other, or very few other rivals 
to my Jack-of-all-trad6s' profession; because, you 
know, though I say I am going out as a governess, 
if I find I Can earn more money by doing anything 
else, why — I shall do it, that^s all. I shall most 
emphatically put what little pride I have left in 
me in my pocket while I am there. Oh, but it is 
enraging all the same, to think of my being perhaps 
a barmaid^ ugh !'^ And Joan, in great disgust, 
made another dive at the pillow, as if it were to 
l)lame, poor thing ! 

^^ And, after all, I don^t so much wonder at girls 
murmuring when they canH get their fill of balls 
and soirees ; for, to my mind, I could better do 
without them altogether than have to be content 
with only a few. Just to get into the spirit of the 
thing, and then to be abruptly stopped, is like 
checking a horse at full gallop, and throwing him 
on his haunches ; one feels restless and excited at 
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not being allowed to go on^ and rather injured, 
unjustly, to boot. It is a species of intoxication to 
those who are not accustomed to it, like the use of 
spirits is to a man habituated only to water- 
drinking. It makes them tipsy ; and those who 
are accustomed to it, though it does not render 
them drunk, yet they would miss it, and feel the 
want of it dreadfully, if they left it oflF. If the 
foolery I have been enacting to-night be what is 
called ' girlish frivolity,' I rather like it than not — 
in spite of its disparaging name — I do, indeed. I 
think it delightful ! and fancy if / — who am more 
solid and reasonable than most girls — think so, 
what must others feel ! 

'* Now a little, a very little of what I have 
had, is good for me, I feel ; accustoms me 
to talk to strangers, and gives me confidence in 
myself; but I know I ought not to lave much 
more of it — no ! I know I ought not ! It has 
filled my foolish head with nonsense that will never 
^ turn in anything,' and that, to me, must be the 
true test of what things are worth. But never 
mind ! I can stand it. This poor machine of a 
body that I live in hasn't been harried and worried, 
pained and depressed for more than twenty long 
years, without my gaining more ballast than to be 
seriously put out of my humble way by anything 
of the kind. I wonder if Fm to have any sleep 
to-night ? If I mean to look well to-morrow, I 
must set about it at once ; but I feel most lament- 
ably lively.'' 

Joan's tired young head was not very long quiet 
hefore she went off into one of her heavy dreamless 
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deeps ; one^ too^ that lasted so long, that her aunt 
sent the housemaid to call her the next morning — a 
most unusual things as she was generally a very 
early riser, for the purpose of getting her practising 
for the day over before breakfast, or the heaviest 
part of it, at all events. 

She had a good many things one way or another 
to occupy herself with during the day, and was 
just beginning to get a little tired of her unusual 
state of excitement and wish for perfect quiet 
again, when her aunt seeing her look flushed, bade 
her go and read for awhile ; in doing which, she 
quite regained her usual equanimity. 

In the evening her heart beat somewhat ex- 
pectantly as Mr. Draycott entered, the first guest ; 
and she stole several cautious glances at him to 
observe if he were noticing her or not. She felt 
disappointed at his apparent utter unconsciousness 
of the fact that she was in a pink silk evening 
dress with apple-blossoms in her hair, and that she 
was looking her very best. A " good evening,^' 
and he passed quickly past her, and went up to 
where her aunt was sitting. There, stationing 
himself near her with his arm on the chimnev- 
piece, he very nearly turned his back on Miss 
Thomherst, who, idling beside one of the open 
windows, in the warm soft light of an autumn 
evening, felt slightly inclined to be both mortified 
and indignant for the moment. The consoling 
reflection, that it wasn^t for him she had put on all 
her bravery, after all, and that if he had no eyes 
she couldn't blame him for not seeing, supported 
her somewhat, however ; and Mrs. Boulder making 
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her appearance almost immediately afterwards^ 
diverted her mind from the stubborn stiff-necked- 
ness of the rebel who persisted in not recognising 
her sovereignty, even when she appeared invested 
with every outward symbol of it. 

Then the curate^s pleasant wife told her she had 
beautiful arms, and patted her on her round 
shoulders saying that she, also, had been like that 
a few years ago ; and told her not to marry too 
young, and have the cares of a house and family 
on her hands. ^^ They're better than Banting any 
day for making people thin,'' she added '^ not that 
I wish to say a word against my lot, you under- 
stand, my dear; but we have all our crosses." And 
Mrs. Boulder gave a little sigh, while Joan thought 
at once of the Rev. John, who was her pet 
abhorrence ; and mentally registered a hope that if 
ever she married any one at all like him, she might 
become one of the leanest and most angular of her 
sex. 

She had felt quite restored to her former 
comfortable state of mind respecting the power of 
her charms, during this little dialogue with the 
curate's wife ; and in a moment or two, when Mr. 
Aynard entered, and, after greeting the others, came 
up to speak to her, she received the homage of a 
most galant inclination, and the unspoken, but 
understood compliments of his flattering glances 
like the young queen she felt herself to be, by the 
rights of her pink dress and pretty face. Her eyes 
kindled with triumph. Most unsophisticated Joan ! 
What a fuss to make about nothing — wasn't it ? 

Then dinner was announced, and Mr. Aynard 
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taking in her aunt^ and Mr. Essington Mrs. Boulder^ 
it fell out of course that Mr. Draycott and she should 
follow the other pairs. All along her aunt had 
told her how it would be arranged ; but her heart 
inwardly revolting, though outwardly resigned, had 
entertained a feeble hope up to the last that some- 
thing would interfere with these arrangements and 
give Mr. Aynard to her as partner. 

Of course nothing did interfere, and the original 
programme was adhered to. Joan felt inclined for 
one moment to inflict a really vixenish pinch on Mr. 
Draycott^s black cloth arm, as she walked beside 
him from the drawing-room; nor was her amiable 
state of mind increased when he took advantage of 
the opportunity to ask her if she wasn't afraid of 
catching cold, with a coolly critical and rather dis- 
approving glance at her uncpvered neck and arms. 
To which she answered with steadiest politeness, 
'^ Oh no ; not at all. She was not in the least 
delicate, whatever her other faults were V* And then 
she spread out her draperies cunningly so as to avoid 
creasings on her dearly-loved dress, and settled her- 
self in her chair at table with an air of courteous 
but unmistakable defiance spread over her whole 
deportment. Mr. Draycott, she felt, was in one of 
his frequent bad humours, determined to be dis- 
pleased at everything ; and thoroughly at war with 
him on this point, she quite bristled with resolution 
to take no trouble whatever to make herself agree- 
able to him, and only pay him such attention as 
was really necessary in her position as one of his 
entertainers. 

Although there was still a certain amount of day 
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outside the house^ yet inside the lights blazed so 
bril^antlj as, to make what remained of it look quite 
shabby and dull by comparison, llie windows were 
open^ and the air^ that entered through the lace 
curtains^ refreshing. The table was small and well 
arranged^ and the faces around it animated and 
good-looking. 

Both during the dinner and after it, there was 
something almost enraging to Joan in marking 
the self-satisfied benignity with which the middle- 
aged widower sat opposite to and beamed on 
her. She began to fear he had found out that she 
had donned her wreath of apple-blossoms for his 
especial sake; and uncomfortably regretted she 
had not taken her aunt^s advice and yielded to her 
entreaties to have only a ribbon in her hair. Then 
the idea of " ribbons" led to that of a sacrificial calf 
being decked for the first and last time in his life ; 
was she thus foolishly rejoicing in her gay trappings 
as the ancients aver the animals aforesaid rejoiced ? 
and was Mr. Aynard looking upon her as a very 
foolish, vain girl, who was laying herself out to 
attract attention? The idea turned her hot and 
cold at nearly the same moment. 

He evidently approved of the result of the " deck- 
ing out,^' though he might smile to himself at the 
silliness which prompted it — that was one comfort, 
Joan thought; still, all the same, he needn^t exhibit 
his approbation in so benevolently patronizing a 
jstyle before the entire assembly — he needn't make 
it very conspicuous that he thought she looked 
nice. She sat and chafed under the horrid idea 
that perhaps, at the bottom of his heart, he was 
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laughing at her, until she quite forgot to observe 
if the salad was as crisp as it ought to have been, 
and if the mayonnaise had the exact amount of 
vinegar in it that "was to her taste. 

Her companion, Baldwin, was not an entertain- 
ing one at all ; he made but few observations, and 
replied shortly and cynically to her remarks ; but, 
as if growing conscious of his impoliteness, he 
brightened up after a few minutes, and became 
really amusing, though studiously formal at the 
same time. The conversation was, as might be ex- 
pected, from so small a party, for the most part a 
general one ; and after the first quarter of an hour 
was over Joan began really to enjoy herself. Little 
Mrs. Boulder, too, was chatting away very amus- 
ingly to her uncle, and her ear was caught by 
some absurd anecdote or other that the curate^s 
wife was detailing for her host^s delectation. Bliss- 
fully forgetfiil for a minute or two of Mr. Aynard's 
very existence, she listened eagerly; and then, in 
turning, almost involuntarily, to see if the other 
people were laughing also, she chanced to catch his 
eyes fixed on her, while he was bending his head 
the other side to hear something Mrs. Essington 
wa^ saying to him ; and again she recognised in 
their expression the species of complacent and in- 
dulgent benevolence which had before excited her 
attention. 

Meanwhile Baldwin Draycott had appeared to 
have shaken off his taciturnity, and was apparently 
very well disposed for talking — that is, between 
the courses. Thisy also, to her irritated mind, ap- 
peared to be highly irregular. If Mr. Aynard^s 
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DuudLed observation of her, mud the very flattering 
manner in wbich he^ firom time to time^ addressed 
her^ had apparently at all excited Mr. Drayeotfs 
ire, she wonld haye felt more consoled ; if it had 
only made him somewhat jealous, outwardly, that 
woold haye in part atoned for a sense of being 
looked at as though she were part of the dessert, 
and meant to be eaten shortly. 

All that dinner time, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, wheneyer she looked oyer to where her 
aunt sat, at the head of the table, she was certain 
to catch sight of a pair of middle-aged eyes — yery 
good-looking ones, too — beaming on her to such a 
degree, that at last in her exasperation, she could 
haye really found it in her heart to throw some- 
thing at them ! They quite gaye her the idea of 
spectacles, they shone so steadily, unless when their 
rays were intercepted by a rapid scintillation, which 
made them appear all the more brilliant after their 
momentary eclipse. It was not at all amiable on 
Joan's part to allow such an idea to establish itself 
in her mind anent Mr. Aynard; it was decidedly 
rather hard that a wish to assault such an amiable- 
looking observer ; should arise in the ill-regulated 
bosom of the pleasantly regarded one. But, some- 
how, an impatient notion came into her head at an 
early stage of the meal, that she was being looked 
at very much as Eve looked at the famous apple — 
namely, as something pleasant to the eye, and within 
easy reach, too ; and this was not nice, she opined. 
Yet at the same time, the fact that Mr. Aynard 
was a widower and rich, besides being heir to a 
baronetcy, became more and more impressed upon 
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her mind ; and she fairly fluttered with inward agi- 
tation^ as she told herself that perhaps her aspira- 
tions of the evening before were about to be really 
realized — that sooner, too, than she might reason- 
ably have expected, she might be called upon to 
accept or refuse an oflFer which would make her the 
mistress of a fine estate, and in the future, also, the 
owner of a title. All this seemed very tempting, 
and she resolved that she would either ignore or 
forgive all ^' beaming^' from the magician who had 
the power to effect such a transition in her position. 
It was annoying, certainly, but she supposed it 
was one of his " ways -/^ and when people get posSd 
in life they are sure to have *^ ways,^' more or less 
observable. 

Visions, also, of a pleasing and exhilarating na- 
ture thrust themselves before her as she ate her 
dessert — ^with her eyes alternately on her grapes and 
turned on Mr. Draycott, with whom she was hold- 
ing converse of a somewhat abstracted kind — of 
many balls, soirees, and dinner-parties to come; 
during all of which she would be surrounded by 
multitudes of admirers who would send her bouquets, 
talk to, gaze (not beam) at, and admire and amuse 
her; while her elderly husband should flit around 
her protectingly, and about the rooms generally, 
looking after the lady guests, of whom she would 
not be a bit jealous ! Farewell emigration ! adieu 
to work ! Never more should she be hungry, or 
poor, or unhappy ! It was not a vely bad future 
this young woman was laying out for herself. 

Soon after this point of her reflections had been 
reached, the ladies left the table and repaired to 
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the drawing-room, where hot cheeks were cooled 
by the eyening breeze that came stealing in through 
the half-opened French windows and gently swayed 
the lace curtains backwards and forwards. The 
change was delightful from the warm dining- 
room, and the hot light of the numerous candles ; 
and, while Mrs. Essington and Mrs. Boulder were 
talking together about some affairs in the village 
in which they both took an interest, Joan cooled 
down, and the consciousness that her cheeks were 
resuming their ordinary unexcited tint much helped 
to restore her to her usual equilibrium of mind^ 
which had been decidedly in a tottering state during 
dinner. 

I regret to say it was some time before the 
gentlemen made their appearance again ; and Joan, 
who had been up to her own room for the purpose 
of giving one or two touches of extra adornment to 
herself, felt inclined to be quite impatient with her 
uncle (she was sure it was his fault, and that 
the others were being detained unwilling captives) 
at keeping his guests so long. Horror of horrors, 
however ! on stealing out into the hall on some 
pretext or other, her cup of indignation, which had 
been gradually filling, suddenly rose up and brimmed 
over at hearing certain sounds betokening hearty 
laughter from within. The " captives'^ were not 
pining at all ! they were evidently enjoying them- 
selves with their conscienceless gaoler, who, care- 
less of the waiting feminines in the drawing-room ^ 
was regaling his auditors with some anecdotes 
doubtless too choice to be wasted on the ears of 
inappreciative women. Didn^t she yearn to go in I 
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How she wished there had been a girl invited for her 
to speak to, or sing duets with ! It was all very 
well for her aunt, who had got Mrs. Boulder to talk 
with ; but oh ! for half an hour^s chat with Nanny 
Ormskirk ! And even as this last thought passed 
through her mind, she recollected that the next day 
the mails left at an early hour, and that she must 
be up betimes in the morning, however tired she 
might be with her unwonted dissipation, to write 
and post her letter to her friend, as, if she did not 
get it finished by ten o^clock, she should be obliged 
to go to Lymestone in order to be in time. 

With this idea in her head, she thought it would 
be a good plan to see if she had foreign papei 
enough in her writing-case ; but, as she was crossing 
the room to look for it in its accustomed place on 
A side-table in a recess near one of the windows, 
the sound of the dining-room door was heard open- 
ing and men^s voices approaching. She stopped 
where she was, as she could do so without appearing 
either awkward or affected, and looked full at them 
as they enteilsd. " I want to see if they will observe 
me,'^ crossed her mind, ^' and to remark precisely 
their expressions of face.^^ 

She was disappointed — none of them looked any- 
thing. Mr. Draycott's dinner, however, had certainly 
lightened his humour while it weighted his stomach. 
He appeared with a decidedly more cheerful coun- 
tenance than he had shown before that evening. 
Her uncle was much as usual, and so was Mr. 
Avnard. 

Coffee was served, and conversation became pretty 
general. Then Mrs. Boulder, who was a very fair 
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musician^ gave them some music^ and Joan^ as she 
had expected^ was trotted out to sing. 

The inevitable question came^ of course, " What 
shaUIsing?" 

'' One of those Scotch songs your uncle likes so 
much/' her aunt said. And Joan found her music 
and sat down to the piano. She was really a little 
nervous, but was determined she would not show it 
if she could help. 

•'•' Has any one a preference ?" she asked, inly 
praying whatever was called for it might not be 
"Auld Robin Gray.'' 

'' Sing ' Within a Mile of Edinboro' Town,' " said 
Mrs. Boulder, and she began. 

Joan sang well, and had a full, pleasant voice* 
Any decided taste she had was for music and 
singing ; and, during the last few months, having 
had good masters for both, and trying her utmost 
to improve, although nothing much out of the way, 
her performance was very creditable. She did not 
attempt too much, and what she did attempt was 
done well and easily. But the great charm of her 
singing lay in the amount of expression she con- 
trived to throw into it. Nervous (because little 
accustomed to displays of the kind) as to her ac- 
companiment, after the first bar of her song com- 
menced, she would feel herself quite at her ease, 
and as if she held the reins of the attention of all 
present by virtue of her perfect confidence of pleas- 
ing and her thorough mastery over her subject. 

This evening she sang better and more piquantly 
than usual : the song selected being a favourite 
of hers and suiting her perfectly. Her voice, too. 
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was in good order^ and stimulated by excitement. 
She well earned the applause she received^ and an 
encore being demanded^ gave them a simple, dashing 
little air she had just learned^ '^ Fll awa' wi' Jamie,'' 
with such verve and hearty abandon^ that when, 
with her laughing eyes flashing in pleased triumph, 
she turned round from the instrument, there were 
derisive demands of "Who's Jamie, Joan?" from 
her audience, who, fairly carried away by her en- 
thusiasm, were nearly as amused as herself. 

'^ I haven't an idea," she answered, smiling and 
blushing a little ; '^ the ubiquitous person to. whom 
all such songs are sung, I suppose." And she rose 
from the seat and was moving away, when Mr. 
Essington, who was conscienceless where music was 
concerned, stopped her with — 

" Not a bit of it, Joan ! We must have another." 

"Oh yes, Joan; you must not go away yet," 
added Mrs. Boulder, persuasively. " What was that 
pretty one I heard you practising a few days ago 
when I called? something about 'Mary,' was it 
not ?" 

" I know ; ' Queen of my Soul.' It is a very 
old one ; but this must really be the last. You don't 
consider what a very shy person I am, ladies and 
gentlemen ! or you would hardly wish to keep me 
the centre of an admiring circle all the even- 
ing." And laughing Joan had something to do to 
compose herself before she began the asked-for 
piece. 

They say it is the last song composed and sung 
by Rizzio to Mary, Queen of Scotland — with what 
truth I know not : but both measure and words 
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seem to favour the tradition^ and^ as it may not be 
generally known^ it will be given here : — 

" Qneen of my sonl ! whose star-like eyes, 
Are all the light I seek. 
Whose voice in sweetest melodies 
Can love or pardon speak. 
I bore me to thy loved control, 
Qaeen of my soul — Mary, Mary ! 

" The mountains of thy native land 
Are cold and dun and g^y; 
Ah, linger midst their shades no more 
Thy home is far away. 
Where Italy's bine waters roll. 
Queen of my soul— Mary, Mairy ! 

" The perfumed rose for thee is twined. 
The lute awakes its strain. 
Then shall the withering northern wind 
Steal all thy sweets in vain ? 
No ! fly beyond thy fate's control. 
Queen of my soul — Mary, Mary !" 

If Joan sung arch songs archly^ she sang love 
songs passionately, and full of the sweetest tender- 
ness; and on rising and looking around her^ she 
saw she had made her mark^ surely and well, upon 
her audience. 

When Mr. Aynard came up to her before he 
went^ as they shook hands^ he looked into her eyes^ 
with his own full of grave^ pleased meanings and 
said — * 

'' Will you sing ' Queen of my Soul' again for 
me. Miss Thornherst, if I come some morning ?" 

And she promised she would — " with the greatest 
pleasure. It is almost my favourite song/' she 
added. 

^' It is very beautiful, and you sing it well. It 
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is a great gift to have such a voice and taste for 
music as you have/' And then he went. 

'^ I should have thought you might have sung 
one you know / liked/^ remarked Mr. Draycott, 
coming up just at this juncture. 

'' I didn't know you cared for any of my songs. 
You never said you did,'' replied Joan. 




CHAPTER X. 

WHO CAME FBOM AUSTRALIA. 

NE day towards the end of this same July, 
any of the numerous idlers that were 
clustered together about the iron railings 
of the long Admiralty Pier at Dover to 
watch the afternoon arrival of the Calais and Ostend 
steamboats, might have observed on the deck of the 
former a tall fine-looking man, with sunburnt face, 
and frizzly reddish hair and whiskers, who had an 
overcoat hanging on one arm, while on the other 
there leant a little stout woman, dressed in black, 
probably his mother. They did not press forward, 
trying to get on shore as quickly as possible, like 
almost every other passenger was doing (as if in 
fear that the vessel would turn round again and 
bear them back to Calais if they did not make haste 
to leave her), but were sitting waiting quietly until 
the first rush had gone ; for they had a considerable 
amount of luggage, and with the alert distrustful- 
ness of experienced travellers, they would see every 
one of their trunks safely taken up the steps of the 
landing-stage before they themselves quitted the 
deck for shore. 

The day was coldish, although in the middle of 
summer ; and the dancing, white-capped, green 
waves, that tossed and tumbled themselves at each 
side of the pier, showed that the passage from 
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Calais could have been none of the smoothest. 
The tall chalk cliffs^ with the green grass tops ; the 
town in the valley; the halfinoon-shaped Parade 
facing the sea; the Castle on the rocks, and th& 
hills in the blue distance^ were all lying in a quiet 
greyish light ; for the sun was sulking at the back 
of some heavy clouds^ and apparently had no inten- 
tion of coming out from behind them for some time 
to come. The air was fresh and bracing, each puff" 
of wind bringing with it little particles of a saltish 
taste, and doing its best to counteract the stifling 
influences of the columns of steaming white smoke 
that was being let off from the chimneys ; and 
which, instead of rising in an orthodox manner in 
the sky turned wilful, and retuming to the ship 
spread themselves in clouds over the deck and 
passengers. 

At last the baggage was cleared and being^ 
trundled along in hand-carts to the railway station ; 
while their owners, having nought but faith to 
support them under the trying ordeal of being at 
length separated from what they held most pre- 
cious, were packed into the waiting train, and 
leaning £rom the carriage windows, anxious pos- 
sessors might behold their treasures in reversed or 
oblique positions (bearing on their sides other 
people's trunks of treble or quadruple their, size 
and weight) being swept away before their eyes. 
Those persons who had no faith to support them, 
or very little, relied upon the paper in their purses, 
by which the responsibility was taken off their 
shoulders and laid on those of the railway officials ; 
and, '^ Thank Heaven ! if anything was lost or. 
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damaged^ it would have to be replaced by them/* 
supplied the place of trust in those apparently 
reckless^ but certainly very strong men^ who tossed 
trunks and portmanteaus airily about as if they 
were no more than so many hatboxes. 

Painted in square^ determined-looking letters of 
white on the luggage appertaining to the two people 
mentioned above, appeared the names, ''Alcott, 
Sydney/' As they had thus returned by the Over- 
land Route, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
were possessed of fair means ; and so they were — 
scarcely commensurate to the station of life to 
which they both appeared to belong. A few 
minutes, during which they were able to swallow 
some spoonfuls of soup in the refreshment-room of 
the South-Eastern Station, and then they wore off 
again in the train, which will deposit them in 
two hours time at Charing Cross. And while the 
mother (for it was a mother and son who were 
thus travelling together), wearied with her long 
journey from Paris — where they had been stopping 
for a few days — and that short but most disagree- 
able passage from Calais, was glad to rest herself 
by leaning back on the cushions, and half-closing 
her tired eyes, her son, sitting opposite to her, 
keen-eyed and restless, poked his head out of 
window and enjoyed a defiant pipe, confident of 
not being interfered with by meddling guards, for 
they were whirling along at express speed and 
would stop at few and far-between stations. Pre- 
sently, Ashford was reached and left behind, and 
then they were passing through the pleasant regions 
of one of the prettiest parts of Kent. The smooth 
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meadows^ whose hay-crops had just been carted oflf ; 
the grazing fields^ where^ in the knee-deep grasa 
and flowers^ thoughtful-looking cows mused and fed 
alternately j the great, spreading, large-branched 
trees ; the occasional glimpses of country seats and 
picturesque farmhouses in the shaded valleys, and 
on the swelling hills and downs ; trim villages^ 
where small, dusty children coming from school 
waved their hats and shouted as the quick train 
flashed past them, and where fowls in almost 
inspired attitudes of haughty defiance of the whole 
world, and especially of the nearest neighbour of 
their kind, crowed shrilly on elevated places (roofs 
of bams preferred), being wholly unabashed by the 
noise and swiftness of the engine : all these are 
unfamiliar to the quick, observing light grey eyes 
of George Alcott, who takes keen note of every- 
thing within his ken as he is carried along — not 
sorry, if the truth be told that, as his mother was 
tired, he was left undisturbed to himself and his 
reflections. 

*^ And to think I may turn out to be the owner 
of a fine old place like that I see yonder,^' he said, 
half to himself, and half aloud, as they rattled past 
an elm-shaded, red-bricked Elizabethan mansion 
(on whose narrow stone-framed windows the after- 
noon sun alighted and glowed like fire) standing in 
.the midst of a well- wooded park. *' To think that 
I have, perhaps, owned it for years, and never knew 
it ! Mother is a dear old soul, but a perfect fool 
like the rest of the women when it comes to 
business. It takes a Man, sir ; it takes a Man to 
understand things properly !'^ 
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And while Mrs. Alcott dozes in the corner^ and 
her son smokes out of window and thinks^ it will 
be as well to give some account of personages thus 
apparently dragged into this narration^ Apropos of 
nothing that has yet been alluded to. 

Tbirty years ago, in the year of grace 1840, that 
pale, wearied-looking woman in black, who wears a 
widow^s cap around her still comely face, was a 
bonnie, rosy-cheeked Border girl, the daughter of a 
small sheep farmer near Dumfries. Her father was 
English, her mother Scotch. There had been 
another daughter several years older than the one 
I have aUuded to ; who, while the latter was still 
a child, had married and gone oflf with her shep- 
herd husband to Australia, and had done well 
there. 

The parents had been content she should go, for 
had they not still their favourite — the pretty fair- 
haired, blue-eyed Polly with them ? And when 
she was a woman, she would marry some one who 
would come and live with them, and be a help to 
" the feyther '^ in his fields and amongst his ewes 
and lambs ; while Polly's children would grow up 
beneath the same old roof that had seen the growth 
of their mother, and make the old hearth bright 
with their presence, and gay with childish voices. 
Such had been the not unnatural plans for the 
vague future of their favourite child when they bid 
good-bye to their eldest one on her setting oflf for 
the long journey to the Antipodes. 

But poor Polly's life was not to be of so calm 
and peaceful a nature. She grew up rarely pretty, 
although neither graceftd nor refined above her 
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station^ excepting with the grace and refinement 
that comes more or less by nature to all beautiful 
women when very young. She was douce and 
biddable enough to her parents^ in spite of a sunny 
gaiety of disposition that made her the reputation 
of giddiness and thoughtlessness among the neigh- 
bours^ and a very fair portion of the vanity almost 
unavoidably inseparable from the possession of 
careless youth and good looks. Yet with all her 
heedlessness and simplicity^ there was a strong fund 
of shrewdy good sense^ and a caution inherited from 
her Scotch mother^ that stood her in lieu of pru- 
dence and knowledge of the world. And this the 
old farmer would aver with confidence^ when any 
one hinted at her being *' ower young and fooHsh^' 
to be allowed to go here and there to her different 
relations^ houses (for her mother^s folk were legion, 
and Polly very popular among them) by herself; 
long journeys by the coach, too ; once as far as 
Glasgow, to see an aunt who was housekeeper to 
an old gentleman there, and who, falling sick, had 
sent for Polly to come and be with her. In that 
fatal visit to Glasgow Polly had done more than 
nurse her aunt well again. She had, all innocently, 
(for she was too genuinely countrified and simple 
not to think wilh awe th^t young Mr. Edward 
Legh — the English gentleman who was studying 
at the college to be a doctor, and who was a sort 
of distant cousin of her aunt's employer — would 
ever condescend to take notice of her) attracted at 
first the admiration, and then the love of a handsome 
young man, who had little but his pedigree to back 
him, and nothing to look forward to but his own 
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exertions for his livelihood and success in life as a 
surgeon. 

In the vacation^ when Polly had returned home^ 
Mr. Edward Legh engaged rooms in a farmhouse 
a few miles away, for the avowed purpose of trout- 
fishing ; and, in spite of her conscience upbraiding 
her severely, being won over by his flattery and 
protestations, she was induced to give him meetings 
unknown to her parents. 

During the conversations that took place on 
these occasions, he pleaded his cause so well, that 
it seemed as though he had missed his proper voca- 
tion at the bar, by having determined to become a 
doctor ; and succeeded in persuading the wavering 
girl to consent to a private marriage. Independently 
of his love for her, this was not, in the then state 
of his affairs, such a very bad stroke of business on 
Mr. Legh's part ; for Polly would have a very good 
'^ tocher '^ or dot, on the death of her parents, for 
any one in her rank of life; and, contemptible 
though it would have sounded to any one possessed 
of even a moderate fortune, was far more than the 
wooer could boast of. So all secretly did the 
marriage take place ; and shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Legh returned to Glasgow, leaving Polly to nurse 
her mother, who was ailing ; cheer her father, and 
attend to the house and dairy. 

A year after that date several important events 
had occurred — important, that is to say, to the 
humble actors in them. Mrs. Fletcher was dead, 
and before she died, Polly had found herself forced 
either to confess her marriage, or be turned out of 
T>arents^ house as a disgrace and curse to it. 
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She chose the first alternative ; and although there 
had been much anger and heart-burning, when the 
father had been to the little village church where 
the ceremony was performed, and seen with his 
own eyes the registration of the marriage that had 
been celebrated there between an '^ Edward Legl\^^ 
and Mary Fletcher, his own daughter, she had 
been forgiven, and her babe received every care 
when it was born, shortly after the death of its 
grandmother. The young couple had always cor- 
Tcsponded regularly — the husband having returned 
to Glasgow, and the wife residing with her parents 
near Langholm. But after the former was informed 
that the marriage had been declared, by receiving a 
letter of mingled reproach and welcome from his 
father-in-law at the same time with one from his 
wife — who implored his pardon for having broken 
her promise of secresy to him concerning their 
union, having been forced to do so for the sake 
of her own reputation — no word or sign was ever 
received from him again. They waited in wonder 
and anxiety for the answer, and receiving none, 
wrote again to him. No reply came to the second 
letter either; and, moved with natural indignation, 
the farmer took his seat in the coach which would 
£nally leave him in Glasgow, telling poor Polly 
(who was anxious and frightened almost to illness, 
at the consequences of her having betrayed their 
mutual secret) that " he^d set it all to rights for her 
with her fine gentleman husband, or he^d know the 
reason why.'' Arrived in the town, he went to the 
house of the old gentleman where his sister was house- 
keeper, and at once demanded where Mr. Legh was. 

VOL. II. 13 
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The reply staggered him. " Mr. Edward ? Why 
it's six months and more since he went from here^ 
Tom ; whatever do you want of him, I should like to 
know ?'' his sister had responded. 

^' Where has he gone to ?" 

"Travelling abroad somewhere, I heard. But 
what is the matter, brother ? You scare me " 

And then she was told; and incensed beyond 
measure against a man who had first married, and 
then — to all appearance — quietly deserted her 
niece on the truth becoming known, she went 
straight to her master, and the case was laid before 
him. He was extremely angry at the misconduct 
of his young relative, and promised them every 
assistance in his power. Unfortunately, however, 
an accident prevented his writing to the father of 
Mr. Legh that evening, and on the next morning 
he was found dead in his bed. His lawyer, who 
took charge of his papers and disposed of his 
efiects, could tell them nothing of the whereabouts 
of the missing man ; and all the data they had to go 
on were a few words that had fallen from the old 
gentleman the day before he died so unexpectedly. 
His relative was one of the younger children of a 
second cousin, who resided in one of the southern 
counties of England. His family was good, but not 
at all rich. Mr. Edward was the second son, and 
totally unprovided for. He had left Glasgow several 
months before, and must have had some friend in that 
city to whom he sent Polly's letters under cover, to 
be by him again despatched from thence to the 
village where she lived. Some deception was evi- 
dently intended, as all his communications to her 
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were dated from Glasgow, and it was known for cer- 
tain that he had quitted that place some time. The 
affair was put in the hands of a lawyer, who under- 
took to have any one who called at the Post-office, 
where Polly's letters were always addressed to her 
husband, watched ; and that every means should be 
tried to discover the gentleman who had thus dis- 
appeared. And poor Tom Fletcher returned home, 
where the sorrowful news he brought, and which 
could not be concealed, was the cause that has- 
tened the death of his sick wife,* and while yet 
mourning for her mother, his daughter's child was 
bom — a boy, and with every likelihood of its living. 
Not long after its birth came a letter from Mr. 
Legh, in which he stated that he was ill and had 
gone abroad for his health ; but finding he was 
not likely to recover, he enclosed a bank note of 
some value for his wife, and took leave of her in 
affectionate, and even moving terms ; and the next 
post brought a copy of the T^mes, with the death 
of a Mr. Edward Legh, at Nice, underlined with the 
marks of a pen. The post-mark on the journal was 
London, and that was absolutely all the young wife 
or her relationsi ever again heard of her husband. 

Within a few months of this news, Mr. Fletcher 
and his widowed daughter and her baby had realized 
as much of their small property as they could at so^ 
short a notice (leaving the rest in the hands of the 
farmer's brother-in-law to be disposed of), and set 
off from Liverpool, to join the eldest daughter and 
her husband in Adelaide, Western Australia. 

Years passed away. Mr. Fletcher was dead, and 
the young widow married again to a flourishing 

13—2 
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master butcher^ who made her a good husband^ 
and was a kind father to her little hdj. They had 
several children by this second marriage, bnt none 
lived to be grown up ; and after realizing a hand- 
some independence, Andrew Alcott, the whilom 
butcher and grazier, died, leaving his widow and 
stepson very well off. George Alcott (for the child 
by the first marriage had gone by the name of his 
mother's second husband) had been a cattle-owner 
and driver in the country near Brisbane; and, 
when about twenty-nine years of age, having made 
a good deal of money on his own account, deter- 
mined to put in execution a plan he had meditated 
for some time — namely, to return to England and 
discover the relatives of his real father, claim his 
kindred with them, and live like a gentleman, on 
his means, for the rest of his life. In the wild 
bush-life he had led for many years, chance had 
often thrown in his way men superior in birth and 
education to himself, who, from various causes, 
were leading the reckless, hard life of stock-drivers 
and shepherds — young fellows with first-class uni- 
versity educations — ^who had enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of society — ^who had been in crack regiments, 
and been compelled to resign to prevent their 
public disgrace. And now and then one of these 
would receive a letter that would raise him out of 
the mire of his existence, and recal him to the 
life to which he was bom : a parent had relented — 
an heir had died, and had to be replaced by them — 
a fortune was left unexpectedly ; and George Al- 
cott, a keen, sharp-witted, business-like fellow, had 
the idea put into his head, and determined on 
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executing it, of establishing himself a gentleman by 
right of his dead father, in the land where these 
translated companions of his had returned to. It was 
one of the most marked peculiarities of the butcher's 
stepson, that he never forgot that his parentage, 
on one side at least, was superior to those he had 
been thrown among for the most part; and it 
gradually became the one ruling passion of his 
life (besides that of money-making) to discover his 
father's family and be recognised as a gentleman. 

Easily persuading his mother into taking his 
view of affairs, they bade adieu to their friends and 
relations in Australia, and returned to England, 
nearly thirty years after leaving it, as we have seen. 

When they arrived in London, George Alcott's 
first care was to discover a lawyer who had had ex- 
perience in like matters, and placed all memoranda 
and papers relating to his birth, and the marriage of 
his father and mother, in his hands ; conjuring him 
to spare no pains or expense in endeavouring to dis- 
cover his unknown relations. 

But an affair that had happened thirty years 
before, and most of the principal actors in it being 
dead, naturally required both time and patience to 
unravel and make clear. However, George Alcott 
(continuing still to call himself by the name he went 
by in Australia) did not expect things to be 
arranged at once, or without difiSculty, so was quite 
contented with thinking his case was in clever and 
expert hands; and in the meantime proceeded to 
amuse himself with such entertainments as London 
offers to a young man with plenty of money in his 
pockets, and not over-refined or fastidious in his tastes. 




CHAPTER XI. 

LODGERS. 

FORTNIGHT had passed away, and Ida 
and Mrs. Armour had gone to the seaside. 
It had been managed, as great neces- 
sities are sometimes met — somehow. 
Anne and Julia shared the school-duties between 
them; and the former practised well on the old 
piano, but more with a view of keeping up what 
she knew than with the hope of improving herself, 
for that she had no encouragement to do, as she was 
even unusually slow at acquiring the head-knowledge 
requisite for a certain amount of attainment in the 
art, though her long white fingers were supple enough 
for facile and even brilliant execution. There was 
something almost wanting in her exceeding slowness 
of perception, as to the powers of memory and com- 
prehension of the relation of one note to another. 
As the French would say, she was bottchSe as far 
as regards music, although naturally fond of it. 
If she had had good instruction and given her mind 
thoroughly to it, there is no doubt she would have 
been up to the average of most amateurs; but the 
reverse had happened in her case. Her thoughts 
were occupied by a thousand other things, one more 
disturbing than the other; and of course in the 
state the family funds were in, music lessons were 
not to be thought of, especially for the one who, 
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owing to natural slowness of comprehension and 
absence of any decided taste for music^ would^ most 
unfortunately for herself, have been the most back- 
ward to profit by them. Still Anne did her best, 
and most people in the world can do no more than 
to take the greatest possible pains, and perseverance, 
even when they inwardly perceive they are making 
but very little progress in what looks to them like 
an almost hopeless case. 

The very effort of trying does people good, how- 
ever ; and she found the benefit of it. Naturally of 
a rather despondent temperament and easily dis- 
couraged, she had often lost, by not persevering a 
little longer, what she was near to gaining. The 
feeling that Ida was gone where she wished and 
where the doctor had said it was most imperatively 
necessary she should go, seemed to put a little life 
and energy into her sister ; for she had experienced 
a revulsion of feeling after the affair of the lithograph 
colouring, and had felt very much inclined to let her 
disappointed hands lid useless at her sides, and endea- 
vour to bear existence as Julia and her stepmother 
did, without bothering her head much about what 
would become of her, but supposing it would " all 
€ome, right somehow.^^ The very presence of an 
invalid is most depressing to some people ; and 
when this is severely aggravated by an utter 
inability to help where help is so sorely needed, it 
becomes a deep sadness. Ida being gone, however, 
there was no longer the constant, unceasing pain of 
having ever before her the existence of a great 
sorrow, with the undefined horror of a far greater 
hovering behind it. And then it was such lovely 
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weather, this bright June and brighter July. All 
the day long the sun shone dazzlingly on the 
opposite houses (for the one inhabited by the Armours 
was on the shady side — it had as little sunshine as 
the fortunes of those who lived in it), and the country 
beyond Hornsey and Highgate and Hampstead was 
so fair and enticing to long walks, that she would set 
out and stroll on until she gained some elevated 
spot where she could sit down to rest, and turn her 
face alternately towards the blue-grey mist that 
hung over mighty London, or towards the peaceful 
beauty of the quiet country. The hills in the dis- 
tance ; the flowers by the wayside ; the twinklings 
windows of some whitewashed cottage or hand- 
some mansion shining afar off; the shade of 
great leafy trees, among whose branches the town 
sparrows came to visit their country relations and 
twitter of all the strange doings they had been 
witness of that day ; the glitter of one or twa 
streams ; the twirling sails of a big windmill, were 
all far more pleasant to Anne^s tired mind than 
the most "gorgeous pageantry^^ that could have 
been devised. But still she would find herself, after 
a few minutes' contemplation, turning with a sort of 
fierce, hungry attraction to where the round dome 
of St. PauFs, the pointed steeples and tall chimneys 
were, edged, on very clear days, by a fringe of 
shipping on the river ; and longed and hungered 
after an alchemist's stone, powerful enough to pro- 
cure gold for her out of the midst of the great, dull,, 
hard town. 

One day she went out her favourite walk ; up 
Highgate Hill, and to the right, until she came ta 
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an archway over the North Road. There she 
stopped^ and stood leaning against the side of the 
bridge to rest herself; for the day had been a very 
hot one, and her walk, after the part of what work 
there was to be done at home was finished, had 
been a long and tiring one. Putting her two 
elbows on the coping stones of the wall, she turned 
her face towards London, and sought, by the mere 
contemplation of as much of its vast size as she 
could see from where she was, to draw courage and 
inspiration sufl&cient to enable her to press onward 
in the inevitable race that lay before her ; trying to 
nerve her shrinking timidity, to possess her soul in 
brass, to bring confidence to her discouraged heart, 
and new life, new impulse to the sort of quiet numb- 
ness that was stealing over her — the paralysis of 
the mind of the very poor — a disinclination to move, 
and a dull incredulity that, even if they djid, it would 
do them any good. Standing there, she tried to 
reason herself into a fresher, more vigorous frame 
of mind, but unsuccessfully : and she turned away 
to go, feeling things must indeed be bad with 
her, when her own heart counselled capitulation to 
fate. Had Anne been able to look into the future, 
if only a few hours off, she would not, I think, have 
felt so inclined to opine that things were at their 
worst with her. 

Julia and she were out walking the next morning, 
and had called on a poor Irishwoman, a widow — 
and with children ad libitum, of course — to leave a 
small gift of money, and a message from Mrs. Ar- 
mour, to the effect that, if she would come to the 
house in about a fortnight's time, she would have a 
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bundle of clothes to give her. Poor as they were, 
deeply as they were in debt, Mrs. Armour could 
not yet wholly deny herself, as she said, the great 
pleasure of giving all she could to those whom she 
believed to be devout Christians ; even although the 
whole household, willy, nilly, had to go without 
butter for a few weeks to enable her to do so. 
The Irishwoman was no fool, and consequently 
there was no opinion advanced by Mrs. Armour in 
which she did not instantly coincide; so that ever 
since the acquaintanceship had commenced — on the 
occasion of her coming to help in the housework 
as a charwoman, at the beginning of the summer — 
she had received what were certainly very liberal 
supplies, from so straitened a household. More 
than once, on hearing of several economical shifts, 
more rigorous even than usual, Anne, being tho- 
roughly chafed and annoyed, had looked unutterable 
things before she remembered to command her 
countenance; and the prompt remark made by 
Mrs. Armour, to the effect that she only gave away 
what was her own, inasmuch as she contributed 
largely to the support of the household, did not 
tend to restore her equanimity, although it effec- 
tually closed her lips from protesting against being 
thus involuntarily forced into being charitable at 
the sacrifice of one of the few superfluities possible 
in that house ; and Anne, we have seen, was very 
fond of nice things to eat, and particularly abhorred 
dry bread. 

So they had gone to see " this poor but pious 
woman,^' as Mrs. Armour styled her; and during 
the journey (into which Anne had been entrapped, 
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as she would never have gone out with her sister 
had she had the faintest idea where she was going ; 
having conceived a mortal aversion to the heroine^ 
as she did to almost every one favoured by her step- 
mother ; and besides^ entertaining a strong dislike 
and even dread of pottering about among dirty 
courts and alleys in hot weather) Julia^ with a 
Quilp-like amusement in saying and doing things 
which would annoy her sister — which was some- 
times even more irritating to Anne than her step- 
mother^s haughty indifference and defiance of any 
likings or dislikings she might happen to have — 
dilated upon the excessive amiability and chari- 
tableness of their dear mamma, interspersed with 
speculations as to how she herself should manage to 
buy some new fancy-work. The very dry mono- 
syllables in which Anne had responded^ when 
obliged to make some sign that she was not deaf, 
seemed to tickle Miss Julia considerably from time 
to time; and her exhilaration of spirits became 
really remarkable, even for her, when they at last 
penetrated into a sunless, evilly-smelling, child- 
crowded back court ; where, in addition to its many 
other charms, two red-faced women were standing 
outside their respective doors — one on one side of 
the court, and the other on the opposite one — 
having a loud-voiced difference of opinion touching 
the state in which one of their husbands had re- 
turned to his hearth and home the evening before. 
This knotty point — viz., drunk verms ^^only cheerful- 
like,'' appeared unable to be solved without many 
adjectives of a strong character, and not a few 
oaths of a kind more often heard than to be seen 
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in print ; and to add to the attractions of the place, 
a group of four or five ill-looking young lads, 
dressed, some like navvies, others like " doggy ^' men, 
were idUng, with pipes in their mouths and hands 
in their pockets, at the very door of the house Julia 
made for. "^ 

Feeling faint and rather sick with the long hot 
walk and insufficient breakfast before she started, 
although neither particularly feminine nor timid, 
Anne shrunk from the vicinity of these " men and 
brothers,^' with something more than her usual in- 
stinctive repulsion to aught that was of their kind ; 
and preferred accompanying her sister upstairs to 
the room inhabited by the Irish widow, to remain- 
ing in the court, as she had at first intended. Up 
four flights of stairs in winding darkness, and 
then Julia paused and knocked at a door, which 
was promptly opened. From the whining twins, 
who shared a battered old cradle, and the bloated, 
fat, white cheeks of the excellent relict, whose un- 
wholesome person exhaled strong odours of the two 
sovereign remedies of her class against maladies 
that she termed " the wind and the water^' (as if 
the very elements themselves conspired against her, 
so as to render her all the more a fit object of 
charity) — namely, gin and tobacco, to the filthy fur- 
niture of a filthy room ; and from thence to three 
or four ^^childher^' of tender years and undeter- 
mined raiment, sprawling on the floor, Anne's eyes 
passed calmly and criticisingly ; and then, forbear- 
ing to give Julia a recommendation to be quick 
about what she had to do — only because she felt 
perfectly convinced she would be rather longer if 
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such a request were preferred — under a feint of 
having a cold^ she put her handkerchief up to her 
nose and kept it there. 

Chatter^ chatter^ chatter^ from Miss Julia; loud 
and vehement expressions of thankfulness^ trust in 
Providence, feeble scolding of the ^^ childher " for 
getting in the young ladies^ way, from the widow, 
with a considerable amount of blarney to excuse 
some fault which was pointed out by the monitress 
with that peculiarly unflinching execution of her 
duty (especially when it involved saying something 
disagreeable) which so nobly distinguished the two 
elder ladies of the Armour family ; and then Anne 
considered the visit had lasted long enough. The 
gift and the message as to the old clothes had long 
since been given, and what followed was very 
unnecessary in her opinion. Civilly bidding Mrs. 
Connor good day, and telling Julia she would wait 
for her on the last landing near the door, as she 
supposed she would not be many minutes now, 
Anne turned to go downstairs. 

One flight, two, three — and then she stopped. 
A small passage window was before her, more than 
half obscured by dirt and cobwebs, looking out into 
the smallest of back premises; a pot or two of 
common flowers showed that there were English as 
well as Irish about ; a lean, bedraggled, rascally- 
looking cat was wandering on the tiles; clothes 
were hanging out to dry ; and two or three boys, 
shock-headed, and simply habited in shirts and 
pantaloons, were smoking short pipes with precocious 
gravity, as they leaned their ragged arms out on a 
window-sill and shied at the cat aforesaid with 
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bits of mortar they picked from the wall beside 
them. 

Downstairs in the court, the sweet voices of the 
beldames kept up their divine chorus, stimulated 
thereto by occasional shouts of applause and laugh- 
ter from the "doggy'' young men; and upstairs 
Anne could still hear the clack, clack, and gay little 
titter of her sister, mingled with the fuller and more 
resonant sounds that proceeded fit)m her companion. 

It is one of the picture scenes she will recollect 
all her lifetime — one of those choice '^ bits" of real 
life in which every detail is portrayed with Dutch- 
like fidelity and pre-Raphaelite distinctness. She 
stood and waited in the thick, foul atmosphere, 
composed apparently of closeness, dirt, onions, and 
washing, with a tolerable amount of stale tobacco, 
and a whiff of fish, for what she considered a reason- 
able time ; and then, just as her patience was giving 
way entirely, by the sound of the voices below, she 
learned that the dispute was settled amicably, and 
hastily resolved upon going home by herself, after 
one more warning to Julia. 

She mounted the stairs, and reached the room- 
door of Mrs. Connor again. 

" As you will, perhaps, be some time longer, 
Julia, I came up to say I shall go now,'' she said. 

" Oh, wait another minute, I'm coming directly. 
What makes you so impatient ?" said Julia rapidly, 
as usual. 

Gabble, gabble, gabble. 

I am constrained to admit that Miss Armour and 
Mrs. Connor were using articulate sounds in the 
English language, and not talking after the goose*- 
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like manner above-mentioned ; but that was what it 
sounded like to weary, disgusted Anne. 

^^ I am really going now/^ she said again, after 
waiting another minute, and she turned to descend. 

A piece of grease, or rotten fhiit, that she had 
escaped hitherto, proved too much for her, however, 
and when her foot was on the third step, she slipped, 
and after a wild grasp at the broken banisters, fell 
heavily to the bottom of the flight of stairs ; alight- 
ing half-stunned, and conscious of having given a 
violent wrench to her left ankle in the fall. 

A loud scream from Mrs. Connor, and exclama- 
tion from Miss Julia, and they hastened down after 
her. Almost as quickly as she found she was at the 
foot of the stairs, Anne had scrambled up, with 
great difficulty restraining herself from uttering a 
shriek of pain, and sat down on the lowest step, 
for the moment almost beside herself with agony. 

^^ Good gracious ! what on earth have you done 
to yourself now ?" cried Julia, curious and excited. 

^^ I — I think Vye sprained my left ankle,^' said 
Anne, striving to speak unconcernedly, but lifting 
up a ghastly face in the dim light, with large scared 
eyes of pain, and, for the moment, of pitiful help- 
lessness. 

^^ Sprained your ankle ! Is that all ? Why, you 
couldn't look more frightened about it if you'd 
broken it !'' returned Julia, falling into a scream of 
laughter. ^^ Don't be ridiculousy Anne, for good- 
ness' sake ! One would think you had broken your 
leg, to look at you." 

In an instant Anne's calmness and coolness were 
restored by her sister's merriment; a refreshing 
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coldness, as of the taste of a lemon-ice on a hot 
summer's day, and a sense of self-reliance, sneli 
as she had nerer yet in her life experienced, passed 
into her. Such natures as hers, naturally depen- 
dent and affectionate, require a strong shock like 
the one she had just receiyed — ^a severe pain, and 
at last, a clear and perfect comprehension of the 
great gulf fixed by nature, as weU as circumstances 
between her and her elder sister — ^before they can 
fiilly realize they stand absolutely alone. She was 
so collected as to feel even grateful to her sister for 
her suggestion about a broken ankle ; the possibility 
of such a thing had not occurred to her, although 
the di£5culty of getting home without calling a cab 
(for which she knew for certain there was no money 
in the house to pay), and the prospect of perhaps a 
tedious confinement to the house for the purpose 
of nursmg her foot, had presented themselves in a 
flash. 

Calling together all her self-command, and for 
the moment paying no heed whatever to the lamen- 
tations and suggestions of remedies of Mrs. Connor, 
or to the reassuring speeches of Julia to the widow 
— '^ that it was nothing, really : a slight sprain, 
perhaps ; but that her sister was rather given to 
make a great deal out of nothing/' &e. — Anne 
tried to give her foot a twist, to see if she could do 
80. It would not move at first, but although the 
perspiration poured down her face with the intense 
pain, she tried again, and moved it. It was as 
well to know the worst, she thought ; and on feeling 
the motion in it, an involuntary sigh of relief came 
from her very heart. 
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'^ No ; the ankle is not broken/' she then said, 
quietly, ^^ and very lucky for me it is that it is not. 
The pain will go down in a few minutes, I expect ; 
it is not so bad as it was/' 

^^ It was all your own fault, Anne,'' began Julia, 
peevishly. ^^ You turned away in an ill-temper, 
and did not look to see where you were going. I 
really think there never was such a careless, lack- 
adaisical girl in this world. You are so very 
impatient! Now why couldn't you have waited 
quietly until I was ready, and th^n this would not 
have happened ?" 

Anne's ears were as if deaf to her and her words. 
She was so calmed by pain add reaction from in- 
tense momentary fear that she felt almost trans- 
lated into a higher state of being; and Julia's 
speeches made an empty noise, seeming as if the 
words had no meaning in them. In the same way 
that, I suppose, people who live near Niagara, take 
no notice whatever of the noise of its falling waters, 
although the eflfect on strangers is stupendous. 

For once in her soft, dependent life, calm and self- 
reliant (for more utterly alone she felt she could 
not have been, although her own sister was with 
her), she found with satisfaction the extreme pain 
subsiding : and taking no notice whatever of Julia, 
she looked up from the step where she was sitting 
into the face of the Irishwoman. 

" Do you know a shorter way to our house than 
the way we came ?" she asked, and then described 
the streets they had passed through. 

^^ But ye're not going on fut, surely !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Cdnnor, horrified. " Sure an' it's more than 
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two mile from here ! Let me go an^ call a cab. 
Miss — do ! m go in a minute/' 

'^ Of course ! that will be the best thing to do/^ 
said Julia. '' If you really have hurt your foot, 
and can't walk/' 

^^ It is impossible — ^there is no money in the 
house, and you know papa will not be at home 
until night/' said Anne, in French, very com- 
posedly and still decidedly. Then added in English, 
^' No, Mrs. Connor, I wont trouble you to go for 
a cab ; but if you would be kind enough to help me 
^long the streets until we come to the High Street, 
I shall feel much obliged to you. And then I 
must ask you to let me have threepence of the 
money Mrs. Armour sent you to-day, to pay for an 
omnibus. I will send it back to you in a day or 
two,'^ she added, having quickly determined on what 
she would do. The omnibus would put her down 
within five minutes' walk of home, and she must 
manage to get the rest of the way — somehow. 

^' / can help you — any help you want," interposed 
Julia, on Mrs. Connor readily agreeing to both of 
Anne's propositions — ^the last, however, not so 
cordially as the first. 

" Thank you Julia/' said Anne, clutching at the 
banisters and struggling to her feet, ^^ Pd rather have 
Mrs, Connor, I wont trouble you." And though 
the tones of her voice were very calm and passionless, 
and she did not look at her while speaking, her sister 
felt, with perhaps a slight twinge at her heart, that 
all hope of domineering and influencing for the future 
her sister Anne was gone for ever. She was no longer 
a child to be tormented or tyrannized over ; dictated 
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to or bullied. Hencefortli she would act on her 
own responsibility^ without consulting any one. Now 
this was rather annoying to Julia^ who dearly loved 
authority ; and then her impertinence to dare to 
prefer that lazy^ half-tipsy Irishwoman's assistance 
to hers ! for thus uncharitably did the fair Julia 
think to herself of her mamma's protegee — that 
'^ pious and humble creature'' with whom she had 
been in amiable converse for the last half hour, 
while Anne was kept waiting. A few nasty remarks 
she favoured her with, to which Anne paid not the 
slightest heed, being engaged with her foot, which 
was feeling rather better : and then Mrs. Connor, 
having asked a neighbour to look after the children 
for a few minutes, and donned her rusty crape 
bonnet, helped Anne slowly down the remainder of 
the stairs, and through the court into the street. 

This was not accomplished without many halts 
and more pain. But Anne's spirit 'was up at last ; 
and the gathered forces of her years of life during 
which she had been such a feeble tenant, spending 
so little of what had come to her from the very fact 
of her having lived all that time, helped her to 
suffer in quietness and* patience, and gave her 
courage to fight against the pain and try again. 

What Julian's sensations would have been to see 
her crawling along one of the back streets of Isling- 
ton, clinging to the arm of the stout and now sobered 
Irishwoman, and from time to time stopping to 
rest by leaning against any doorposts they passed 
by, she would not stop to think ; but felt inclined 
to be thankful he was out of the country,* so that 
by no possibility could he behold her. ^' Thankful ? 
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oh no ! Oh^ that he were back again ! that she conld 
go to him, or that he could come to her, and take 
her from her loveless home for erer V And the cry 
of bitter pain saying this in her heart was for the 
moment almost worse than that first sharp agony 
of her sprain had been. 

But she would not think — she must not — until 
she was at home. And she went on as fast as she 
could, followed by Julia, who wore a discontented 
face which yet tried to wreath itself into pleasant 
smiles whenever she saw any one was looking at 
her, or an unusually intricate knot of children got 
in the way and stopped the path up for a second ; 
on which occasion she would look benignly at the 
mothers, who would be probably standing at the 
doors, eyeing the procession curiously, and say play- 
fully, " Come, my dears ! just move a little, will 
you ?'' in that patently dulcet voice affected by 
those unaccustomed to the young of the human 
species, to propitiate them and their parents. 
Julia always made a point of smiling and looking 
particularly pleasant in very poor neighbourhoods, 
" to encourage the poor people,^' she said, " and 
make them think she felt quite at home among 
them, although, of course, she was so very diffe- 
rent,'' &c. &c. 

Anne got home at last. Julia also borrowed her 
omnibus fare from Mrs. Connor, playfully saying 
she must trust her until the next day; at which 
Mrs. C. looked most ungratefully blank, but was 
forced to accede ; and the two went home together. 
Anne never spoke once to her sister, except to 
answer, in the shortest manner possible, any direct 
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question she addressed to her. Seeing which disin- 
clination to converse^ Miss Julia also became silent^ 
and apparently mused sadly on the distressing fact 
that the hardness of Anne's heart was really some- 
thing almost incredible. 

At home at last I Anne stumbled into the 
Mtchen and got some water to drink^ and then 
found she should be obliged to cut her boot off^ as 
the foot was so swollen she could not get it out 
of it without doing so. 

" Why, it w a size V said Julia, evidently rather 
surprised. " You must really have hurt yourself/' 

" Did you think I lied ?" asked Anne, coolly, 
and not taking her eyes off her swollen and rapidly 
discolouring ankle. 

"Well, no. But you exaggerate everything so 
ridiculously.'' 

'^ Why, I never had anything of this kind be- 
fore," said Anne, turning over in her mind what 
would be the best thing to do. 

'^ No. But you always make such a fiiss about 
-everything. Hadn't you better put something 
to it ?" 

" Yes ; I am going to bathe it with cold water." 

Which she did, and found to her content, in 
«bout half an hour, that as long as she remained 
quite quiet, all trace of pain had disappeared. She 
•could not put her foot to the ground, however, 
without very unpleasant sensations, but she had no 
more of such agony as she had had before. 

At first she had thought of sending for the 
doctor, but she knew that the one who attended 
Ida, having been ill himself, had gone out of town 
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for a week or ten days; and as the pain went 
down^ she began to hope that after all perhaps she 
?iad exaggerated the importance of her hurt^ and 
that with rest it wonld get well by itself. Julia 
brought her some books^ and she passed the after- 
noon very well ; to her satisfaction feeling hour by 
hour more sure that her foot was much better^ and 
would get well alone. 

Then came the evening and Mr. Armour^ who^ 
on hearing she had hurt her foot, came into the 
kitchen^ where Anne had taken up her abode ; for 
the little bit of fire that was kept up did not incon- 
venience her, hot though the weather was, and 
Julia haunting the drawing-room and school-room^ 
she felt that though she had controlled herself. very 
well, she cou^d not stand being in the room with her ; 
for her nerves had had a thorough shaking, and 
she Tias conscious of becoming irritable and nervous. 
Her father, when he heard of the accident that caused 
hnr fall, looked miserable and vexed, saying a few 
words of distressed blame as to her not looking 
where she was going ; to which Anne coolly re- 
sponded — " Yes ; that she quite agreed with him as 
to the accident being her own fault. She ought 
never to have gone into such a place at all ; and 
when she saw that Julia was determined to go, she 
should have returned home by herself.^^ 

^^ People who have lived to be my age should 
judge what is well to be done, and know, too, how 
to refuse to do anything that they do not wish to 
do. I hope this will be a warning to me,'' she 
added. 

Then^ looking half puzzkd and half worried, Mr» 
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Armour went back to the drawing-room and to the 
enjoyment of his newspaper, which he had not had 
time to read before that day; and Anne made a 
good tea, having unceremoniously opened a pot of 
marmalade that had been bought for her sister Ida^ 
justifying herself in so doing on the grounds that 
she had been too sick to eat any dinner, and so had 
saved the meat and potatoes. These unfashionable 
persons, you perceive, dined in the middle of the 
day, and took tea at six o'clock. ^^ Ida's old woman'' 
came towards nine o'clock, to wash up the dishes 
and take the tea-leaves and anything that was left^ 
to help her to keep soul and body together, poor 
old thing ! and to her Anne recounted her misfor- 
tune, and asked if she knew anything that would 
do her ankle good ; for it had begun to ache and 
throb and burn right royally as the evening came 
on, and its owner had become fidgety about it. 
Various remedies were suggested, and at last Anne 
decided on the cheapest one — a hot bran poultice. 
So that was put on her ankle, when she had limped 
upstairs to bed ; and a delightful night's rest she 
had with it ! She herself had inclined for a cold 
treatment — the old woman had advocated a hot 
one ; and both were so ignorant as not to know if 
bandages ought to be put on or not. 

This very handsome but very incapable young 
woman then passed a charming night. Between 
the actual pain which prevented her sleeping for 
more than a few minutes at a time, and her appre- 
hensions, as to being obliged to send for a doctor 
and thus entail new expenses, she ended by being 
very nearly in a fever of misery and excitement by 
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the morning. How she congratulated herself on 
being so ignorant of so common and simple a 
thing as the treatment of a sprained foot ! how she 
blessed that old woman^ who^ she felt sure^ had 
made it worse by advocating the bran 1 What high 
compliments she mentally paid her father and Julia 
as to their capability in suggesting what was best 
to be done ! 

In the morning she had decided as to what her 
course of action should be^ and she asked her 
father to call as he went out^ and tell Mr. James's 
assistant^ who attended to the surgery in the doc- 
tors absence, to come and see her ankle as soon 
as he could. And Mr. Armour promised^ and went 
his way. Chancing, however, as he drew nigh the 
house, to catch sight of some one to whom he owed 
a rather heavy bill, walking along before it, he 
turned another way, intending to come' back in a 
few minutes when the person should have passed ; 
but it went out of his head, as he found the road 
he had turned into a short cut to his place of des- 
tination, and away he walked City-wards, and never 
thought any more of Anne until three or four 
hours after, when he was on a steamboat going 
down to Greenwich. '^ Of course, when she finds 
no one comes, shell send again,'' he said to him- 
self, and then dismissed the affair from his mind. 

Meanwhile, to expectant Anne, the hot summer 
morning was a very long one, as it wore slowly 
away and no one came. The pain was still pretty 
sharp, but she could bear it. Towards the middle 
of the day, however, she forced herself to ask Julia 
to go and tell Mr. James's assistant that he must 
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either promise to come or say plainly he could 
not^ and then get some one else. But Julia hung 
back. 

Papa has been once, you know/' she said, 
and I daresay he may be here any moment. If 
you kept quiet and didn't worry yourself, your foot 
would be all right to-morrow.^' 

Anne almost choked with repressed passion, and 
making no answer, vowed within herself not to ask 
her again, even though she suffered the tortures of 
the — well, not the blessed. Finding that the 
cooler she kept her foot, the easier it was ; she 
doctored it with cold water during the afternoon, 
and waited with what patience she might till her 
father returned. 

At last he came, very tired and in a fretful 
humour. Anne had hardly the heart to ask him 
to go again, but she was getting desperate. She 
did not care for the pain so much, but she feared 
if it were not attended to it might turn to some- 
thing worse, and the end would be that she might 
be lame for life. So she forced herself to say the 
petition, begging him to forgive her pertinacity, 
but that she really fieared she should be laid up 
with her foot if she did not have some advice. 
And after his evening meal Mr. Armom* consented 
to go. The assistant came back with him, and 
proved himself very good-natured and efficient. He 
told her she had been very wrong not to have had 
her ankle looked to immediately, and might count 
herself fortunate if she could walk after a month's 
time, whereas, if she had had it attended to directly, 
it would have been well in a week. Then telling 
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her he would send something to bathe it with^ and 
bandaging it tightly up (with a long strip of new 
calico procured from Julia^ with visible reluctance ; 
for Anne's possessions were like those of poor 
Petrea's, in Miss Bremer^s ^^ Home/^ more remark- 
able for their scarcity than quantity), he wished 
her good evening, and went. 

The next day it was better, although she could 
not walk ; and her private rage at being shut up in 
the house and thus deprived of her one amusement, 
besides drawing — ^viz., going out walking by herself, 
was very great. Days went on into weeks, how- 
ever ; and just before Mrs. Armour and Ida were 
expected back from the seaside, an event occurred 
which brought about the wish of all others that 
Anne had been reduced to long for — ^lodgers. 

It happened in this wise. 

The day having been a very sultry, oppressive 
one, Julia, who had remained indoors during the 
morning and afternoon, made up her mind to take 
a walk in the evening after tea. Mr. Armour was 
also out, not being expected in until late ; and so 
Anne came into the drawing-room, and taking up a 
novel, lay down on the sofa before the window 
(which was slightly open), through which medium 
to see and answer any one that might chance to 
come to the house, instead of going .to open the 
door. 

It was a very bright, light evening, and the pink 
sunshine still rested on the roofs and upper windows 
of the houses on the other side of the way. The 
scent from some sweet-peas and mignionette that 
were in blossom beneath the window, came floating 
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in on the air to Anne^ who had not been very well 
for a few days past^ and was beginning to feel the 
effects of her unosual confinement indoors rather 
severely. That day, too, had been an unfortunate 
one for her in several ways. In the morning a 
letter had been received from Mrs. Armour, saying 
that Ida, though in better spirits, was not much 
better in health, and must be got down to the sea 
again as soon as ever it was possible. And how 
was this to be done ? Then Julia had discovered 
that her father had received a county-court summons 
to pay a heavy account (that is, heavy for them) 
in a week^s time, and he had declared he should 
not be able to meet it. 

Anne had tried to forget these amusing itema 
of home intelligence in the perusal of her book ; 
and, as the story was interesting, she succeeded in 
banishing all thoughts of the outward world from 
her mind. 

About an hour after, she was still bending over 
the volume in her hand, unconscious of all around 
her, when the gate swinging open, and a hasty step 
approaching the door, caused her to raise her head, 
and look out of window to see who it was. 

A loud knock the next second, accompanied by 
a violent pull at the bell, made her heart jump up 
into her mouth, especially as by craning her neck 
round the window-frame, she saw a strange man^ 
apparently a clerk or well-to-do tradesman, standing 
at the door with a flushed, excited-looking face. 

Anne didn't know him from Adam, but told her- 
self she supposed it was p' — her father owed 

monev to, come to n* ice. 
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" What is it ?' she said, speaking to the person 
-with her head oat of the window, and inly con- 
gratidating herself that there was no one in sight. 
On hearing a voice, the man stepped back a few 
paces from the door, and approached the window. 

'^ Vye called for a small account, and mean to 
have it paid before I go away, that's all,'' he said. 
The words were none of the smoothest, but his tone, 
although determined, was passably civil. 

'^ Mr. Armour's out. He is not expected to be 
back before ten this evening," said Anne, endea- 
vouring to quiet her heart, that was really begin- 
ning to thump in an absurd way, and hoping she 
had not turned white, though she felt she had. 

" Out, is he ? I expected as much ! If s the 
usual tale ! But it don't matter to me if he's out 
or in, so long as I have the money," retorted the 
man. 

"What is it for?" said Anne, calming down, 
and telling herself she must try to get accustomed 
to this style of thing, as she must reasonably expect 
much more of it before she had less. 

" A coat ; one pound fifteen." 

Then Anne remembered that before she had gone 
to the seaside with Ida, her stepmother had made 
her father promise he would order a new coat on 
credit. And Anne's lip curled in bitter scorn over 
the folly of his having evidently gone to some per- 
son either too poor to afibrd credit, or whom he 
had not made understand that it would be some 
time before he was paid. Both things he was 
capable of. " Why didn't he go to a good tailor, 
and give a proper reference ?" she asked herself, 
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'^ instead of going to some one within a few hnndred 
yards of the honse^ who must know from all the 
neighbourhood how poor we are, and not to be 
trusted ? And I chance to come in for this pleasant 
conyersation ! How is it to end, I wonder ? Thank 
God Julian is gone !^* 

'^ I am sorry my father is out ; but I can't pay 
you. There is no money in the house/' she said. 
'^ There is no use in waiting, for I am lame, and 
cannot open the door. You had better call again 
either to-night or to-morrow morning.'' 

Then he broke out. He had hitherto spoken in 
a moderate, although certainly a raised voice ; but 
now he shouted. It was a fine evening, as I have 
said, and it chanced that many of the neighbours 
were out enjoying a stroll in the cool ; still there 
remained several at home, and these, attracted by 
the outcries, came rushing to the front of the house 
to see what was the matter. 

They saw Anne's head and shoulders over the 
window-sill, and the book, which she had taken up 
again to read, directly the enraged creditor began 
his uproar; and they beheld the E. C. himself 
prancing before the provokingly closed street door, 
shaking his fist at it in a manner that looked very 
much as if he were either Irish or French, instead 
of a sober, matter-of-fact Englishman. Listening, 
they heard a torrent of abuse and accusations poured 
forth in an almost frantic manner ; and after a few 
minutes of this style of thing, a lull occurring, 
Anne thought it best to speak again. She had 
hitherto tried fair words, but seeing their non-eflFect, 
resolved to try the other kind of remonstrances, as 
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she was convinced nothing she could say or leave 
unsaid would make any difference as to the fact of 
the money being obliged to be found somewhere to 
{Stop his mouth. 

'^ You have the remedy in your own hands/' she 
said, very quietly. " Take out a summons if you 
like, but donH stand here making a noise; for I 
assure you, if I see a policeman passing, I shall tell 
him to take you away.'^ 

Thus Anne — and although as white as a sheet of 
paper, and trembling from head to foot, with her 
heart beating so that she could scarcely speak, no 
sooner had she said the words, than she felt a glow 
of self-admiration at her daring that helped to 
restore her composure, although not her colour. As 
to the man, he looked absolutely stupefied for a 
second, at meeting with so practical a suggestion to 
help him out of his troubles ; but the threat at the 
end of the remark made him feel highly and vir- 
tuously indignant. Yet, after a few more energetic 
remarks, he apparently thought it was really waste 
of time staying there — ^if he could only have got 
into the house, now ! but then he couldn't ; and 
with a parting observation to the effect that, ^' they 
should hear from him very soon,'' he withdrew from 
sight and hearing of one of the most happily-placed 
young ladies in London. 

He was gone ! Anne sat there still, and held 
her book before her face, although she could have 
flung herself on the carpet, and cried herself sick with 
agitation and misery. But she would not stir ; for 
several heads were lingering at the opposite windows 
still, and she would not appear to be moved, if it 
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were possible, by what had occurred. Mechanically 
her eyes followed the words on the page before her, 
but they conveyed no meaning to her brain ; and 
she was just beginning to feel the long-repressed 
tears starting to her eyes, when the fall of footsteps 
and the sound of voices again attracted her atten- 
tion. She looked up apprehensively, fearing that 
her late visitor had changed his mind and returned ; 
but instead of him, saw a gentleman and lady walk- 
ing up the pathway to the door. 

'^ Heavens and earth, who can these be T' 
queried Anne, in amaze; '^they don't look like 
tradespeople coming after money. They can't be 
any of our relations come to look us up, surely V 

Out went her head again, and she looked 
inquiringly at them. 

'^ Does Mr. Armour live here *i" said the male 
stranger, a good-looking youngish man, about thirty, 
with a low-crowned straw hat and a sunburnt face, 
having whiskers and hair to match. 

'* Yes.'' 

'^ There are apartments to be let here I heard 
from the house agent in the next street ?" 

Anne was off her sofa in a second, and had 
quite forgotten her ankle, until, in attempting to 
walk, it gave her a severe reminder. What joy ! 
what a godsend ! Lodgers at last ! If she were 
only clever enough to be able to secure them ! 
And then Ida could remain longer at the seaside, 
and after all might quite recover. 

All this and much more of the same kind was in 
her mind as she hobbled along, aiding herself by 
the furniture, to open the door. 




CHAPTER XII. 

JOAN ON MATRIMONY. 

WOULD never marry any one who 
was not rich/' said Joan^ positively. 

" Oh, indeed. Miss? and pray 
where do you think you would ever 
find a rich man capable of the folly of marrying 
you ?" queried her uncle, turning round his head to 
look at his niece, who was comfortably snuggling 
in a large easy-chair, with the fancy work she was 
finishing for her aunt in her hand. Snuggling is 
just the word to use in order to express the com- 
fortable, appreciating manner in which she niched 
herself amoug the soft cushions. Mr. Essington 
was waiting for a glove, in which his wife was 
putting a stitch, preparatory to his going out. 

" Many a one might go further and fare worse,'' 
returned Joan, coolly. 

" Well, but, what do you call rich, Joan V said 
her aunt. " There, I've finished," and the sharp 
snip of her scissors cut the silken end from the dark 
orange coloured glove ; "because, you know, different 
people have different ideas on the subject." 

" When I say rich, I mean one who has enough 
money to provide all reasonable comforts, without 
the smallest hint of economy." And Joan bethought 
her of several points of home-stinting which had 
been dignified by that name ; and quite " curled 
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inwardly*' with determination to adhere to the 
resolve expressed by her at the commencement of 
the chapter. 

" But the world would not call that rich. It is 
only just comfortable/' remonstrated Mrs. Essington. 

^' Oh, if the world could only do as well without 
us, as we should do without the world, and the 
world's opinions/' said Joan, '^ it would get along 
very nicely." 

'^ Oh, you say that now, as so many have said it 
before you. Once married, with a position to keep 
up, you'd find things looked very difierent to your 
eyes. But about your marrying some one rich, 
Joan, I'm afraid you'll find it rather diflScult. 
Money looks for money in these days more than 
it ever did," said her aunt, receiving a conjugal kiss 
from her husband, without which he rarely left the 
house, even for an hour or two. 

Joan liked to see this little mark of afiection 
given and received; and as, without exception, her 
own family were of a very reserved and undemon- 
strative character as to their affections, she had been 
both touched and edified by the sight of it when she 
first came to Radford Cottage. 

" If she ever took to herself a husband," she had 
told herself, " she should like him to come and kiss 
her before he went out, like her uncle kissed her 
aunt. It was so nice to think that they were fond 
of each other, though they were quite middle-aged 
people/' And she liked to notice the clearing of 
her aunt's forehead (if, as it sometimes happened, 
there chanced to be a little clouding over its 
habitual good-tempered expression) and the look in 
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her eyes, as she lifted them up to her husband's 
face. There was no ostentation in it ; it was done 
in as simple and as matter of course a way as one of 
the cold Thomhersts would have shaken hands ; and 
Joan was inclined to put perhaps a higher value on 
it than it really merited. She always connected a 
kiss with a circumstance of great solenlnity. rather 
than of ordinary affection ; for at home no one ever 
embraced unless they were going away for a long 
time, or on some such momentous event. Nanny 
Ormskirk had really been the first to introduce the 
'^ kissing element'^ into our heroine's stern young 
life, and she found she took to it very naturally 
with Nanny. But she always had a kind of under- 
current of self-reproach telling her that she did not 
love as much as she ought to, when she returned 
the embraces of her friend, excepting on very 
especial occasions, when her feelings were very 
strongly moved ; and then, as Nanny once told Mr. 
Armstrong before Joan's face, to her exceeding dis- 
comfiture, " no one gave her such good kisses as she 
did — not even himself." 

" Well, good morning, Joan, my dear. I hope 
you'll soon settle with your aunt the minimum of 
fortune you expect with a sweetheart, and then we 
can be on the look-out for you. But I wouldn't fix too 
high, if I were you. Don't you recollect La Fon- 
taine's fable of ' Vne jeune fiUe une pen trop 
fi^re?^ Be warned in time, girl — be warned in 
time ! I donH say I should refuse my benediction 
on your nuptials, but I should be extremely put out 
if my niece were reduced to marry a black !" 

With which parting shot Mr. Essington retreated 
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victorious^ leaving his niece somewhat excited and 
even horrified^ never having heard of the fable 
alluded to^ and being principally struck with the 
climax. 

'' What fable is uncle speaking of ?*' she queriedj 
sitting bolt upright in her chair^ with anxiety for 
useful information written in every line of her 
eager face. Like the Athenians of old^ Joan was 
childishly curious about '' any new thing/' 

'^ Have you never read ' La Fontaine's Fables ?* 
I must get them for you/' And then Mrs. 
Essington related the history her husband had 
alluded to. 

Joan looked impressed for a moment ; but then 
rallying her forces, replied, " The girl was a fool I 
What need was there for her to marry at all, if 
she could not find some one suitable? Thank 
Heaven ! I shall never be in such a position ; for 
the real fact is that I don't seem to care about 
being married. Why, just think, Fm four-and- 
twenty now, and some girls are married at sixteen ; 
so that as I have managed very well for eight years 
minus a husband, I fancy I shall go to the end of 
the chapter without one. When girls have silly 
notions in their heads, they generally have them 
when they're younger than I am; so I 'guess' 
I'm safe." 

" Most people generally have the scarlatina when 
they are young," retorted her aunt, rather impa- 
tiently, " but they have it very dangerously if it does 
not attack them till they are well on in life. You're 
a silly girl, and don't know what you're talking 
about, if you think that because you've never 
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thought of marrying yet, you never will. YouVe 
not been in the way of such things, to begin 
with/' 

" ' One may argue jfrom the past and present 
as to the future/ " quoted Joan, who, however, is 
secretly aware that since Nanny's marriage with 
her cousin crossed the girlish current of her 
everyday existence, that she has thought far more 
about them. " But in a general sense only,'' she 
excused herself by saying. 

'^ What ? from such a past as yours has been, 

child? And as for the present Well " 

Mrs. Essington stopped for a second, and glanced 
at her niece, who began to fidget a little, and 
hoped she wouldn't get hot ; and instantly did so, 
to her discomfort and internal reproatjh. 

" The fact is, Joan, you are old enough to con- 
sider the matter seriously. If s absurd for you to 
say you don't ' take' to the idea ; it's not likely 
you should, as you say you have never thought of 
it. But you should think of it, and I dare say 
you'll soon find chances enough/' concluded Mrs. 
Essington, significantly. 

" I'm sure I don't know where/' rejoined Joan 
— not quite truly, I am sorry to say. " I never 
saw any one, except Stephen Draycott, the least — 
the least — you know what I mean." 

^^ I know for certain there's more than one who 
admires you," said her aunt. '^ As to Stephen, of 
course that was nonsense. The boy was six years 
younger than you are, to begin with. But to leave 
joking, and come to sober common sense. There are 
two things people for the most part do very well with- 
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out, when^ they are very young — marriage and reli- 
gion. As one advances in life, however, they be- 
come useful, if not absolutely necessary. The 
first insures your consideration in this world, and 
the latter secures you a welcome in the next ; and, 
above all, remember that — 

" She that will not when she may. 
When she wills it, shall have nay." 

" Well, I shouldn't mind so much if I could get 
a husband to suit me,'' admitted Joan, rather over- 
whelmed by her aunt's unanswerable arguments. 

Mrs. Essington told herself, and very nearly said 
it aloud, that '^ beggars mustn't be choosers ;" but 
prudence suggested that her niece would be more 
probably hardened than moved by such a remark. 
" Have you ever thought of the kind of person 
you could get on with and like, of course ? You 
have said he must be reasonably well oflF, if not 
rich ; with which item I perfectly agree." 

" Well," responded Joan, thoughtfully, *' I think 
I should like an orphan, and one who has been so 
for a long time, too — one who has had no one to 
look after him, no kind mother or sister to see that 
his stockings were mended, and that no buttons 
were wanting (though I observe that men use 
studs now, which must be a great consolation to 
neglected ones), and one who was able to sew 
up holes in his gloves himself — a person, in short, 
who is an independent, capable human being, in- 
stead of the useless, helpless creatures most men 
fire. In fact," concluded Joan, modestly, " I should 
like a husband who could do all these things for 
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mCy if occasion required^ instead of expecting me 
to do them for Aim/' 

" Absurd^ Joan ! What are you talking about ? 
I think you will be a long time before you meet 
with a man who would do that for you — ^that 
i8, a man who was worth anything." 

" Ah, there it is !'* rejoined her niece, rather 
impatiently, " the old prejudice against Hercules, 
because he was good-natured enough to help his 
wife, or some one, a little with her spinning, is as 
strong as ever it was. There's no feeling of th^ 
sort against anything being too hard, too rough, or 
too disagreeable for women to do ! Yes,'' added 
Joan, quieting somewhat after her little outburst, and 
recurring to her subject, " I should choose some one 
who has been knocked about somewhat and neg- 
lected — one who would be obliging if I asked him 
to do something for me, and very much surprised 
and grateful if I did anything for him ; and who 
could scarcely credit his good fortune if I occii- 
sionally took care of him when he required it ! 
That's my idea of a model spouse." 

^' If ever you find one of the kind, I hope you'll 
manage so that he proposes to you," said Mrs. 
Essington, provoked, but unable to prevent laughing 
a little at the complacency with which the la9t 
words were pronounced. ''But perhaps he'd be 
too timid and retiring to dare to do so." 

" There's no necessity for his being timid," said 
Joan. '' I like a little modest confidence iu one- 
self." 

'' But still, in case he were too frightened wheji 
it came to the point, should you think of making 
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the proposition^ if you were convinced he wished 
to do 80^ but hung back?'' said Mrs. Essington,. 
slyly. 

"I shouldn't be at all surprised/' said Miss Thorn- 
herst^ composedly: '^if I wanted to marry him; 
I don't see there would be any harm in doing 
so."' 

" But if he wouldn't have you — ^if he refused ? 
what should you do then ?" 

" Refused ! I wouldn't be ! I would accept of 
no refusal under ordinary circumstances. If he 
happened to be engaged^ why, of course^ in honour 
X could not interfere with another lady ; but if he^ 
wasn't ! Refused !" repeated Joan, with lively in- 
dignation at the very thought. " Not a bit of it ! 
X'd make him marry me ! I'd stick to him like a 
burr till he ' gently whispered yes,' " 

" Well, but how would you stick to him ?" que- 
ried her aunt, very naturally. 

^' ^ I'd seize him by his coat-tails, and swing him 
round rapid,' " quoted Joan, with perfect gravity. 
He'd have to give in after a time, then. No man 
could stand that way of proceeding very long ; and 
as one of us would in the end have to give up to 
the other, and as / shouldn't, why of course, he 
would be obliged to." 

" Bravo, Joan ! nothing like perseverance," cried 
Mr. Essington, who at this moment, with Mr. 
Draycott a few steps behind him, entered the room 
by one of the long windows which were open to the 
ground. 

'^ Well, here's an opportunity now. Propose to 
Baldwin Draycott — I'm sure he'd accept." And a 
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sly glance of significance pointed the moral of his 
remark. 

"Vm sure he will — when I propose/' retorted 
Joan^ who had started violently, and whose colour 
augmenting jfrom surprise and feelings of horror 
at her nonsense-speeches being overheard, seemed 
to have at last reached its acme of brightest 
crimson over face and even neck ; and she darted a 
reproachfully snappish look at her uncle, who 
chuckled audibly. 

"Who is talking of proposing? and what, to 
whom ?'^ asked Baldwin, now coming in at the 
window; and stooping his head as he did so to 
avoid a long trail of a rose-cluster that had fallen 
from its place. 

" Oh, Joan was only saying that she is going to 
propose to an orphan, and that she is sure she will 
be accepted,^' replied Mrs. Essington, demurely. 

" Auntie I I'm sure I never said so l" protested 
Joan, with round eyes of horrified negation. 

"Fm sure you said something very like it, 
then,'' said her uncle ; " and I said bravo !" 

" I should say it depended upon what income 
the ^ orphan' had," remarked Baldwin, rather dryly: 
" for though he might have been knocked about 
pretty well, that's no reason he should be able to 
live on air." 

From which observation it may be inferred that 
he had heard a good deal of the above conversation 
between Joan and her aunt, as indeed he had. 
Mr. Essington had met him coming up the garden- 
walk and remained talking to him for a few 
minutes, while the air was so clear and still that 
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every word spoken in the drawing-room was au- 
dible to both of them^ for there was not more than 
ten yards distance &om the house to where they 
stood. And so the two men had walked back to 
the drawing-room, followed by Mr. Draycott's dog, 
a white and fawn-coloured setter — a very ugly crea- 
ture, Joan used to consider it, and always looking 
so patient and meek that he almost solicited a 
beating. 

" Those are the kind of animals men like that 
Mr. Draycott always prefers,'^ she had told herself 
on divers occasions when she had met them to- 
gether. '^ Something they can beat and trample on, 
and that has no spirit to revenge themselves. / 
should like a proud dog, who would be very fierce 
indeed if any one struck him, when he knew he 
didn't deserve it.'' 

Mrs. Essington laughed at Baldwin's remark 
about living on air, and said she quite agreed with 
him. Then, as her husband having told her of 
something he had previously forgotten to remind 
her of, again left the house, bound for a walk to a 
farmer's at a little distance, and as Mr. Draycott 
seemed undecided as to his movements, after he 
had returned a book that had been lent him, she 
pointed to an easy-chair, and told him to sit down 
and look over the morning paper ; for it was a hot 
day, and he was looking tired and discontented. 

Joan had become mum when she saw how savage 
he seemed ; and screwing up her lips, bent her head 
down over her work, and continued paying diligent 
attention to it. She knew very well that if she 
spoke, he would be certain to be satirical, and say 
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something ruffling; so held her tongue, though 
she felt almost sore he would like her to talk to 
him, for though he thanked her aunt for her offer 
of chair and paper, he did not seem disposed to 
avail himself of either, and sat on the sofa looking 
absent and gloomy. " He'd like me to talk a little 
and amuse him,'' was Miss Joan's inward comment, 
" and I wont ! I haven't any liking to be snubbed. 
But how like Stephen he is when he is sad ! he'd 
really be good-looking if he had not so ill-tempered 
an expression. How miserable he does seem, to 
be sure ! If he were a nice fellow, I'd try to cheer 
him up a little, as he isn't I shan't forget his im- 
pertinence the other day, in a hurry !" 

For Mr. Draycott had told Joan a short time 
before, on the occasion of her taking exception at 
some one being too thin, that every one in the world 
couldn't be expected to be as handsome as she 
thought herself ; nor to have the spherical line so 
often repeated as it was in her appearance; round 
face, round cheeks, round eyes, &c. Whereat Joan 
had shown herself exceeding wrath; and plainly 
told him, that although he mightn't admire her, no 
doubt there were many in the world that would be 
found to do so* And since that occasion, which 
had ended in laughter of a saturnine character oa 
Baldwin's part, and in lively indignation on hers^ 
there had been very little of pleasantness between 
them. Seeing their estrangement was perhaps 
what had made Mrs. Essington preach a short 
discourse to her niece upon the need she con* 
sidered there was for her to think of marrying, 
BOW that she had a chance ; probably with a view 
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to effect a reconciliation between the two^ by 
supplying Joan with a motive for softening her 
manner^ which was rather short of late^ towards 
her favourite Draycott. But he had made his ap<- 
pearance at an unlucky epoch; and her nucleus 
speech about proposing to him effectually routed 
any idea of forgiveness and receiving him back on 
his old ground out oi Joan's mind^ for that day 
at leastj if indeed there had been any there before. 
So despite Mrs. Essington's efforts to get up some* 
thing like a conversation^ Mi^s Thomherst sat 
silent and unresponsive^ and Baldwin continued 
obstinately taciturn. 

Fate^ however^ had decreed that Joan should 
talk, and in a few seconds she found her impulse 
so strong — the fire that burned within her so hot 
— that at last she spoke, but not pleasantly, as her 
aunt would have had her. The setter was 
crouching down by Baldwin's boots, and looking 
straight before him with that patient air of mute 
resignation one sees often in dogs ; when all 
at once, as if in answer to some sudden^ painfiil 
thou^lit in his own mind, but evidently Apropos to 
nothing the dog had done, his master gave him 
several smart strokes with his cane, at slow in-» 
tervals, each one making the animal wince and 
shiver. 

''Mr. Draycott P' at last spoke Joan, dropping 
her work on her knees, her indignation at thi^ 
causeless cruelty to animals thus unblushingly ex- 
hibited before her very nose (for every one about 
the cottage knew perfectly by this time of Misa 
Thomherst's fondness for all kinds of living things. 
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and her extreme tender-heartedness towards them)^ 
getting the better of her resolve to be voiceless 
during the remainder of his visit. " What is that 
dog's name ? I've never heard it, or if I have, I 
forgot it.*' 

" Spot/' returned the animal's owner, glancing 
up at his questioner from under a pair of thick, 
gloomily knit eyebrows, as he sat on the sofa 
leaning forward, with his hands idly employed in 
swinging to and fro a light cane — the same with 
which he had just administered chastisement to the 
unoffending Spot. 

'^ Here — Spot, Spot," said Joan, without cere- 
mony, endeavouring to have the dog away from his 
master. " Come here, poor Spot." Spot turned 
his soft brown eyes on her, and then looked at Mr. 
Draycott, wagged his tail as well as he could 
without getting up, and looked back at her again, 
his entreating eyes saying as plainly as eyes could 
speak, " Fd come gladly, if he'll let me." Mr. 
Draycott scowled down at him, and would not 
accord permission ; so poor Spot was undecided how 
to act. He felt, no doubt, that he should like to 
go over to Joan, but then it was equally clear to 
him that he daren't. 

Miss Thornherst's temper was rising, and she 
began to feel that it was become a point of honour 
with her to have the dog, especially as his master 
evidently didn't wish her to. 

" Come then, poor Spot," she said, in her most 
seductive voice, and holding out an alluring hand. 
" Poor old dog ! Come to me." 

Whether melted by Joan's blandishing tones, or 
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really first awaking to the fact that she wanted the 
dog to come to her, Baldwin thought better of it, 
and signified his lordly will' to the animal by an 
almost imperceptible sign. Spot therenpop rose 
with a leap, and trotted over the carpet to where 
the young lady was working by the window. Joan 
received him with satisfaction, and many kind 
pats. 

" Fm sure he is thirsty,*' she said, reflectively, 
as she stroked his hairy head ; '^ and oh, how sad he 
looks ! I may take him with me out into the 
garden, and give him something to drink, maynH 
I T' she added, reluctantly. For she would dearly 
have liked to walk off with the dog without any 
permission, thus signifying her disapprobation of 
his master's cruelty by dumb show; but she dared 
not, fearing that her aunt would consider her too 
brusque and unceremonious. 

" Certainly you may; if you like. But I'd be 
careful, if I were you, for his temper is rather un- 
certain,'' said Mr. Draycott, maliciously, and in 
such a manner that it was impossible to decide if 
he were serious or not. 

Joan hesitated an instant, being rather taken 
aback ; but looking down on the mild face of the 
innocent dog, she decided to risk it, and despise 
the above caution as a calumny. So she stepped 
out of the open window into the garden, followed 
by Spot, who, all the same, did not appear in any 
great hurry to leave his master. 

She led the way to the vegetable garden, which 
has been described as lying at the left side of the 
cottage, and bent her steps towards the strawberry 
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beds, knowing that the wsteiing-can was snie to 
be there^ having, indeed, left it there not long 
before herself. Then she ponred some water into 
a red earthenware sancer, of which she liad deprived 
a ilowCT-pot, and set it down before her mute 
follower. Spot seemed glad of it^ and wagged 
his tail as he lapped with his tongue, while Joan 
sat down on a garden-seat near at hand, and 
watched hie proceedings with a certain amonnt of 
complacency^ having, in her opinion^ done two good 
actions; firstlj^ she bad rescned the dog from a 
cruel master, and secondly, periiaps^ she had saved 
him from hydrophobia, as it was a bot day^ and 
there was no saying what might have occurred if 
his feelings had been too highly excited. One 
naturally feels amiably inclined when one has just 
done a good action ; and so Joan contemplated her 
work with complacency^ and felt in a very good 
humour with herself^ as she leant as comfortably 
back, as circumstances would permit, on the 
knobbly wooden seat formed of artificial boughs 
nailed together ; beginning to &n herself with a 
large rhubarb-leaf^ for the weather was warm^ and 
she felt very hot. She was looking very nice in 
her summer dress of lilac muslin, so fresh and cool^ 
with her pink cheeks very bright, and her hair a 
little disordered — ^various little flyaway curls and 
twists clustering round her pretty ears, and flaunt- 
ing on her white neck. And she was looking as 
good-humoured as she felt, too, which is more than 
some people do ; and as she waved her big, strong- 
veined leaf by its thick red stalk, and enjoyed the 
coolness of the breeze thus created, she surely pre- 
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sented a sight that was not likely to agat^e any 
human being — ^rather a soothing spectacle than 
otherwdse. Presently, a leisurely step scrunching the 
gravel was heard ; and turning her eyes, Joan be^ 
held Mr. Draycott's grey shoulders and felt wide- 
awake, above a thicket of neighbouring currant 
bushes, on their way towards her ; and she slightly 
knit her brow and gave way to a momentary feeling 
of impatience when she saw him I '' Come to look 
after his dog, for fear I should poison him I Com- 
plimentary as usual !'' she thought, and slightly 
averting her head she made as though she had not 
seen him. 

It is to be supposed that Mr. Draycott saw her 
movement and the change of her face, and it was 
that which made him look so disagreeable when he 
turned the comer of a walk near her and came 
close ; for he had come out intending to have a 
chat and make himself as agreeable as he could, 
consistent with pursuing his usual system of teasing 
Miss Thomherst. So I fancy it must have been 
the impatient expression on Joan^s countenance and 
jerk of her head that made him look blacker than 
ever, as he stopped before her. 

^' Well, Spot, you're not mad, eh ?" he observed ; 
and poor Spot rushed up to his master and began 
to wriggle about his feet in the most affectionate 
manner possible. 

It annoyed Joan to see the dog so forgiving. 
'' K / were Spot IM bite his legs well,'' she 
thought, angrily. " He should remember beating 
me for nothing." 

Mr. Draycott looked at her indignant face, and 
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reading its expression as clearly as if it had been 
print, remarked, relaxing from his former cynical 
look into one of grave humour, " You see Spot^s 
very fond of me still, Miss Joan, though I am so 
cruel to him/^ 

" He seems to have a very amiable disposition,'^ 
snapped Miss Joan, ^^ very. There are many per- 
sons who might take a lesson from him; but, 
still, there's such a thing as being too amiable/' 

" There's nothing like beating for some things," 
continued Baldwin. " You know the old Kentish 
saw — 

" A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree— 
The more yoa beat them, the better they be." 



" I should be sincerely sorry for any one who 
attempted to improve me in that fashion I" re- 
sponded Miss Thomherst, rashly taking up the 
challenge, turning a fiery red and almost chatter- 
ing with rage as she spoke. The next moment, 
however, she saw the foolishness of applying such 
a remark to herself. 

Baldwin's face cleared as by magic, and he 
chuckled in a most provoking manner. He had 
succeeded even better than he expected — even than 
he wished; in his contrary mood, he had made 
Joan very angry. She was in a real passion for 
a moment. 

" Why should you be sorry for them ? What 
would happen to them, or him rather ?" he asked 
wickedly, enjoying the sight of sparkling eyes and 
inflamed cheeks. 

Joan looked fiercely at him, and saw by his 
twinkling eyes and twitching mouth that he was 
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ready to explode at any reply she might make; felt too 
that there were few things which amused him more^ 
than any display of the earnestness with which she 
was pretty sure to speak if she were not on her 
guard. Besides^ she was conscious that she had 
committed an error, and was uncertain as to whether 
she could carry on the conversation without any 
more difficulties arising. So after a pause, she 
said evasively, and cooling down, '' I am not as 
forgiving as dogs are. I am rather vindictive.'' 

" Oh, you should try to get the better of that. 
That's not at all an amiable trait. If ever I marry 
I shall like my wife to be all butter and sugar : or, 
as I saw in some book the other day, ' like a Mother 
Carey's chicken, all fat! " And Baldwin looked dis- 
tressingly funny, as he watched the face of his per- 
plexed companion. 

He seemed quite to have got back his good 
humour ; having a knack of communicating his ill- 
temper to some unfortunate wight, and then, the 
load being oflF his shoulders, forthwith becoming 
quite cheerful and pleasant. This way of his 
was all very well for Baldwin; but Joan, who 
was oftenest the recipient of such favours, turned 
extremely restive after she discovered his tactics, 
which she was some time in doing. " Go and talk 
to Baldwin, Joan — you always put him in a good 
humour/' her uncle had said once to her; and 
lately, as the breaking off his engagement with his 
cousin was supposed to have rendered him very 
unhappy, together with the increasing illness of his 
father, Joan had pitied and was more ready to take 
notice of him, and disposed to suffer his cutting 
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speeches more patiently than before. But when she 
found out that by some means or other^ she always 
separated from him in a bad temper for which she 
could scarcely account^ she began to be of opinion 
that she was not willing to be a vial of wrath^ and 
declined as much as p6ssible to have her equanimity 
disturbed to effect the restoration of his. " I pity 
his wife if ever he has one \" she told herself. " I 
wouldn't marry him if he were a king \" 

So you see from this that Mr. Baldwin Draycott 
had not the smallest intention of following that very 
excellent admonition contained in the American 
poet's much quoted line — viz., ''To suffer and be 
strong/' or at least silent. On the contrary, he was 
a very noisy and outrageous sufferer. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

JOAN KECEIVES A LETTER FROM LONDON. 

UGUST passed away; it is September now, 
Stephen Draycott has been gone away 
more than two months and a letter from 
him is eagerly looked forward to by Joan. 
Mr. Aynard has been repeatedly at the cottage since 
the dinner party, and so has his sister, Mrs. Surtee. 
This last not so often, however; and Joan finds her no 
more agreeable upon a nearer acquaintance than on 
her first view. The two were eminently anti- 
sympathetic towards each other; and there was 
never noiuch conversation between them, luckily for 
the observance of the peace and Mrs. Essington, 
who was a very old acquaintance and far less im- 
pressionable than her niece. 

" Why, Joan ! if affairs go on as quickly as all 
this comes to, it will not be long before we shall 
lose you,'^ said Mrs. Essington. 

" I don't know about that, auntie — ^not in the way 
you mean, I imagine.'' 

" What do you say ? You cannot wish me to 
understand that you have not made up your mind 
as to the wisdom of taking a good offer — ^indeed, a 
splendid one, if it should be made you ; of which, as 
far as I can see, there is every probability, from my 
knowledge of Mr. Aynard's character.'' 

Joan fidgeted uneasily on her chair. She and 
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her aunt were working in the drawing-room, early 
one September mornings about a fortnight after the 
dinner party. 

'^ Speak out^ Joan 1^' said her aunt, rather imperi- 
ously. ''Is it possible that we are under a 
wrong apprehension altogether with regard to your 
behaviour V* 

" Don't be angry with me, auntie,'' said her 
niece, who had turned a little pale, " but, indeed, the 
truth is that I don't know what to do at all about 
it. I have not made up my mind, and am quite un- 
decided how to act. I fear my conduct has been 
construed in a way I never believed — never quite 
believed it would be. You must help me, auntie — 
you must indeed. I am afraid every time I see 
him that he is going to say something ; and yet he 
comes so often, and I can't avoid meeting him." 

Mrs. Essington (who was genuinely solicitous for 
the welfare of her niece, although latterly certain 
thoughts that looked even like a little jealousy had 
flitted across her mind, on reflecting what a far 
better match there was every probability of her 
making than her own Lucy had done) was rather 
disconcerted at this avowal of Joan's ; and spoke 
pretty strongly on what she considered to have 
been decidedly amiss in her conduct towards their 
most intimate friend, except Baldwin Draycott. 
'' It must be put a stop to at once," she concluded, 
" if you are serious in saying that you have not 
fully decided in your own mind upon becoming the 
wife of so admirable a man. And one who is so 
rich, too ! — so every way beyond what you have any 
right to expect.'' 
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" I am quite aware of that/' responded Joan^ 
meekly^ for she was considerably alarmed at her 
aunt's words and manners ; and conscious she had 
done wrongs was willing to eat any amount of 
humble-pie^ if by so doing she could only stave off 
the impending storm. " Til do whatever you tell 
me^ auntie; for^ unless I change considerably^ he 
must not be allowed to propose — ^he must not^ 
really/' 

'^ Then, as a first step, you had better remain at 
home to-morrow, when, you know, we are going to 
luncheon at Aynard House. I will find some ex- 
cuse for you." 

" Very well, auntie. After all, maybe it is only 
a false alarm ; men are so fond of flirting." 

^' But I always understood you to say you dis- 
liked it," said Mrs. Essington, severely. 

" Well, I do, generally speaking. But I liked 
talking to Mr. Aynard very much, until he began 
to show he liked it too." And Joan smiled mis- 
chievously. 

'' I've no patience with you, Joan ! However, I 
warn you, I shall take care for the future that you 
are with him as little as can be helped. And I shall 
shall tell your unde ^" 

'^ Oh no ! don't tell Uncle Prank !" cried Joan, 
entreatingly. " Pray don't, auntie— rfear auntie ! 
It will all pass away if we manage cleverly — see if 
it doesn't j and there will be no need to tell him 
anything." 

^' I shall see," was all the answer she coula 
obtain from Mrs. Essington, who sat silent, with a 
puckered brow, for the rest of the morning. And 
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her niece felt herself to be in a semi-state of well- 
merited disgrace, which she bore patiently, and 
looked so really penitent, that her aunt relented 
at last. ''Why, you great goose!'' she said, re- 
monstratingly, ''don't you know when you are 
well off? And what crotchet possesses you not to 
jump at the very idea of such a thing ? You say, if 
you ever marry, you will only accept a rich man ; 
and now there is some likelihood of one coming 
forward, you hesitate and shrink, and draw back 
like a baby ! I don't know what to make of you — 
I'm sure I don't! If you like some one else, 



now " 



}9 



" Oh, make your mind easy upon that point, 
interrupted Miss Thomherst ; " but as to the other, 
auntie, I'm sure I don't know what to make of 
myself; so I am not surprised you can't under- 
stand me." 

"Well, I suppose if we give them time, 'fc* 
uffairea ^aTrangeront,' " said her aunt; "but of 
all the noodles I ever met, Joan, you are the very 
greatest." 

" And I think so, too, auntie," was the lugu- 
brious reply. 

The truth is, that Joan felt thoroughly frightened 
at what she had done. Like a naughty child, try- 
ing to strike a wax-taper match for the first time^ 
she had begun by gently scraping it against the 
side of the box, hoping, yet hardly expecting— cer- 
tainly not realizing — that if she kept on and ap- 
plied a little more force, it would be sure to take 
fire. " It looks so pretty and cold," she thinks ; 
"surely, that could never be made to flame by 
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her ?^^ So the child tries and tries on, becoming so 
interested in the difficulty of the undertakings that 
she forgets to be on her guard against the shock 
she has heard there is^ when the obstinate brown 
head explodes and flames. Fleasurably excited, 
she rubs away, and is just beginning to think it 
will never, never come to anything, when — crac ! — 
a loud report, a jet of fire ! — and, screaming with 
the start, the child drops the match, regardless of 
where it falls, thinking of nothing in that moment 
of panic but its own safety, and scampers away. 

Thus Miss Thornherst, who had done her un- 
tutored best to attract the middle-aged widower, now 
that she found she had actually accomplished the 
deed, started back aghast firom the consequences it 
entailed on her. Losing herself in the interest of 
the chase, she had given little thought to the actual 
moment of coming up with the hunted one. There 
was the exhilaration of flying through the keen, 
bracing air, the novelty of going a-hunting, and 
the secret joy that set her heart beating at the idea 
of outwitting her rival (or rather, the protector of 
the chased one), by slyly cutting up a side lane, 
and coming 'cross country by a way of her own, so 
as to be up with the victim, while the other was 
still out of sight many fields off. But the object 
attained, she didn't know what to do with him I — 
she didn't want to bag him ! It was the chasing, 
not the capture, she cared for. 

Her ardour instantly cooled. She had proved 
her ability, displayed her prowess, and. beaten the 
one who disputed the gaining of the prize with her ; 
but, after having done so, she suddenly found herself 
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seriously questioning the good purpose served by 
the chase^ after all ; and began to think the best 
thing she could do was to beat a prudent retreat. 

"And then I am afraid I should be so very 
lonely,'' thought Joan ; " Mr. Aynard would not be 
much of a companion for me. Upon my word, if 
he only had a daughter t^n-married, and who was 
nice, though I don't care for girls in a general way, 
it would be better than no one. I wish there were 
a son — a boy like Stephen ; and then I would soon 
make him like me, and we should be very good 
companions for each other — that is, if he were not 
at college, or travelling abroad. I should like to 
travel too, immensely ; but I heard Mr. Aynard tell 
auntie he was thoroughly sick of it, and wanted to 
come home to settle. So, of course, I should be 
nipped in the bud in that direction. And I'm sure 
he would be in London as little as he could help 
too ; but that I shouldn't cry over much, except for 
the Opera and the theatres. I should have abso- 
lutely nothing to do except keep up my music, and 
should find myself far worse oflTfor companions than 
I am now. I should be forced to fall in love with 
some one to amuse myself; and that would be a 
highly correct thing to do, wouldn't it? And then 
of course it would be found out — I know it would. 
I was never meant for a statesman, for / can't keep 
a secret well. I don't tell it verbally ; but it leaks 
out, somehow ; and then, perhaps, Mr. Aynard would 
cause my untimely decease by smothering me a la 
Desdemona ! What fun ! just fancy I And if he 
were not hanged for murder, I'd haunt him ! And 
then Aynard House would be set up with a real 
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tradition^ and my dismal shrieks wonid be heard 
with persevering frequency every stormy night. Pd 
make it very lively for any one who lived there. I 
think I should rather like to be a ghost^ for a change ; 
I am so very material just at present. And then^ 
they'd have some spiritualists to come and try 
to May' me^ like the Catholic priests are sup- 
posed to be able to do with a candle or holy water; 
and wouldnH I lead them a life I Fd make them 
laugh so that the stances would be obliged to break 
up^ on some days ; and on others^ if the most cou- 
rageous minded of them didn't shake in their shoes, 
I should deserve to have my ghostship suspended, 
or taken away from me. But if I make up my 
mind to marry Mr. Aynard, and go to live in that 
stiff and decorous-looking house^ where, if yoa 
laughed a little too loudly, you might almost expect 
to be rebuked by your own servants (of course the 
question couldn't be entertained at all by me if 
Mrs. Surtee was to continue an inmate — -pas n bite 
though Tm neither a Solon nor a prophet) f 
should get very dismal, after the novelty was gone 
off ; and then it is ten to one if I didn't get into 
mischief." 

All this and more did naughty Joan muse 
naughtily of; but tired of such specuktions her 
mmd sprang back into its accustomed groove 'with 
a sense of infinite relief that she could do /u«t lu 
she pleased about the proposition— that as it w 
not a question of benefitting any one but hersetf 
It was entirely a personal matter. A few months 
ago, and she would have been obliged to view it 
from a very different point. The father wouldTave 
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had to be considered. But dow he was provided 
for for life ; and so Joan could please herself. 

Freely as she might and did think^ her nature 
"Was now (whatever it might have been a few years 
earlier) too strongs too honesty too healthy a one 
to linger round forbidden precincts^ which she knew 
she should never enter. 

*' After all, what is the use of my thinking about 
such things V she finished up by asking herself, 
petulantly. " Don't I know as well as that the nose 
is on my face, that \il do marry Mr. Aynard, or 
anybody like him, that in all human probability^ 
unless confronted with a temptation so great that 
my very reason reeled, I should just jog on in my 
old way, never very good, and never very bad ? It 
is possible that I should get to like him very much 
indeed even, once I shook him thoroughly out of 
the belief that his sister was the best and cleverest 
woman in the world. And that I should do, or 
perish in the attempt ! I should just make up my 
mind to be as happy as circumstances would admit 
of; and fuss round old Sir Thomas's chair, and read 
to him, or play chess with him, and sing no end of 
the * Auld Robin Gray' style of songs to both of 
them in the evenings, in an unnaturally heated 
drawing-room, with quantities of lights everywhere, 
and do fancy work, when I wasn't wanted. Well, 
after all, it doesn't sound so bad, does it ? Better 
than emigrating, eh ? But one thing I am decided 
upon — if my mind isn't entirely made up on every 
point — ^Mrs. Surtee will have to make herself a rare 
and valuable commodity where I am — or in the 
vulgate ' scarce ;' and the great drawing-room 
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slmll be completely refumished in green 1 If there 
is a colour I abhor, it is yellow, except for a brunette. 
Harriet Aynard was dark, auntie said ; so it did 
very well for her, but I am fair ; so either light 
crimson satin or light green shall replace those 
odious gamboge coloured curtains and chair-covers^ 
or Joan Thomher&t will never become Joan Aynard/' 
And with this most anti-sentimental and matter-of- 
fact climax did this young woman terminate her 
fit of musing and counsel-taking with herself. 

She went over it all a second time, while sitting 
in the drawing-room the same evening by herself. 
Mr. Draycott had come over after dinner, and he 
and Mr. Essington were strolling up and down the 
road in front of the house, smoking a social cigar 
together. But, think as she would, she was no 
nearer a decision in favour of matrimony than she 
had been in the morning. 

^' You seem to be feeling rather in a bad way,'' 
remarked Mr. Draycott coolly, as he suddenly ap- 
peared before her distressed and pensive face. I've 
been studying your features for the last five 
minutes, and I assure you that they are far more 
expressive than charming." 

" What a delightful thing is artless candour 1" 
retorted Joan, hotly. *' I shall feel obliged to you 
if you are less pointed and more polite in your 
observations for the future, Mr. Draycott. I wont 
have such remarks made; they hurt my vanity, 
and make me uncomfortable ; and — and in short, 1 
wont allow it !" 

" But, upon my word, I don't exactly see how 
you are to prevent having such things said to you. 
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if people like to say them ; unless, indeed, yon give 
no occasion for them/' said Baldwin, rather non- 
chalantly, as he leant back against the wall with his 
hands in his pockets. 

" FU soon show you one way of avoiding them/' 
said Joan, darting a fiery glance upwards at the eyes 
that were looking down at her over the slightly ele- 
vated chin of their possessor ; and rising from her 
chair, she made an exaggerated curtsy, with defiance 
in every fold of her dress. '^ I shall have the pleasure 
of wishing you a very good evening, and leave you 
to the enjoyment of your usual jaundiced style of 
meditations, which will be doubtlessly far more 
agreeable to your taste than any remarks / could 
ofier. Why don't you save up all the disagreeable 
things you say to me until you are walking back 
through the Park ? There you could tease the trees 
and the grass with them, and I'll go bail for them 
that they wouldn't make any objection." And she 
tossed her head airily over her shoulder, as she 
looked back at him with the mixture of vexed petu- 
lance and saucy daring, that became her small, soft, 
piquant style of features so well. 

" No ; I'll tell you what would be better than 
that," rejoined Baldwin, detaching himself from the 
wall, in order to follow her, for she had stepped out 
through the open windows into the garden. " I'll 
say them all in loud asides, as they do in the 
theatres. That will relieve my mind just as well ; 
and you needn't take any notice of them unless 
you like." 

" You're a very irritating person," said Joan, 
disapprovingly. x 
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" Why, there now ! You force me to say things 
I donH wish to I Vous en ties une autre.'* And Mr. 
Draycott gave a grave and deliberate chuckle. A 
pause j for Joan disdained to make any rejoinder. 

They are sauntering up and down the garden 
walk before the house, whose lighted windows look 
pleasant in the twilight, suggesting comfort and 
helps to well-being within, which there certainly 
were not without doors. But the air was cool 
and pleasant, and the flowers and sweetbriar were 
smelling very sweetly, though not heavily, after the 
usual doucheing administered by Joan and her 
uncle a half hour before. She came to a halt near 
the gate, and looked over it. If she meant her 
action as a hint for her companion to go, he did 
not take it, but came and looked over it too, with 
a piece of heliotrope in his buttonhole. It was a 
fine evening, and the slender faint crescent of a 
new moon hung in the blue sky, right before their 
eyes. The air was very quiet, and Joan cooled 
down under these peaceful influences into plain- 
tiveness and a feeling of having been unjustly 
attacked. 

*' Why are you so disagreeable ? Why can't you 
be nice ?'' she said, reproachfully • ^' we shouldn't 
quarrel half so much if you didn't say such pro- 
voking things.'' 

'' Perhaps I'm afraid of being too ' nice/ as you 
call it, lest you should take it into your head to 
fall in love with me,'' returned the unblushing 
Baldwin," in a mysterious voice 

• " ^"IV^ -^r^"' '" ^j'^<^ated Joan, *»«' » 
jump of horrified surprise, and too much startled 
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by her companion's reasoning even to change 
colour. " I'm sure I ought to be v^ry much 
obliged tc you for taking such a considerate pre- 
caution ; 6ut may I ask^ did you ever see any 
dangerous symptoms of the malady about me V* 
And I leave the reader to guess the glance of ire 
and defiance which accompanied Miss Thomherst's 
speech. 

" Well, Fm sorry to say I have/' was the unex- 
pected reply, given with great deliberation ; the 
speaker being apparently quite undaunted by the 
searching gaze of two virtuously indignant eyes 
looking straight up into his. 

" Good heavens ! how can you tell such an 

awful '' lie, Joan was going to say, but checked 

herself just in time, with an idea that it was really 
too fast. 

" Finish your sentence with ' tarrydiddle,' " sug- 
gested the unmoved Baldwin ; '' that is a nice, mild 
word — suitable for you.'' 

'^ Thank you ! but I'll choose my own words," 
jerked Joan, in choler, and yet with a great incli- 
nation to laugh. 

" What an ungrateful yoimg creature," sighed 
Mr. Draycott, in a loud aside. 

His companion wrestled with her amazement for 
a second, but had to give up ; and, in spite of the 
unsoothed state of alarmed dignity in which she 
had been for the last ten minutes, she forfeited all 
right to scold by a half suppressed laugh. 

" What's the joke ?" said Mr. Essington, coming 
up to where they stood at the gate. 

^^Now!" said Joan to herself, '^I do wonder 
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wliat lie will say I he daren't repeat all the non- 
sense he said to me/' And she remained mum. 

So did Mr. Draycott^ to her aggravation^ because 
their both doing so gave the affair a more serious 
colouring than anything they could have said. 

'' Why don't you tell your unde what we have 
been speaking about^ Miss Joan ?" said Mr. Dray- 
cott. ■ 

"Why don't you tell him yourself?" she re- 
torted. "Do you think I'm going to repeat the 
utter absurdities you take it into your head to 
say ?" 

" And I don't want to intrude on confidences 
at all 1" said Mr. Essington^ with mock politeness ; 
" I'm sorry I interrupted you." 

" You needn't be, uncle. I'm just going in." 
And Joan turned away towards the house. Then re- 
membering something, she turned back and said. 
"The Madras mail will be in to-morrow, Uncle 
Frank; and perhaps I shall have a letter from 
Stephen. This is just like the evening he went 
away." And with a sobered step she turned and left 
them. 

The next morning Joan was pacing up and down 
betimes in the garden. She wanted to be the first 
to see the postman and receive the letters, for she 
felt very • sure there would be one from Nanny 
Armstrong, most probably, too, one from Stephen as 
well; and every time she passed the gate, she 
paused and looked out, in the direction whence the 
man should come. At last she became impatient, 
and was just cogitating if she had time left before 
breakfast to put on her hat and go a little up the 
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road to meet him, when her ear caught the sharp 
clicking noise of a horse's hoofs coming nearer and 
nearer ; and idly wondering who it might be at so 
early an hour^ she stood leaning beside the gate^ and 
pulling rather abstractedly at the ivy leaves that 
covered the two pillars on either side. 

Bound the corner came the horsCj Joan's head 
was turned towards the tramping sounds^ and she 
saw — yes, no — was it ? Yes, it was 1 the last person 
in the world she was thinking off at that minute — 
Mr. Aynard. It was too late for her to beat a 
retreat ; she was almost within speaking distance the 
instant they caught sight of each other; so she 
remained where she was, uncomfortably conscious 
that she had blushed a bright crimson all over her 
face and throat. 

" Spazieren woUt' ich reiten 
Der Liebsten vor die Thiir/' 

said Mr. Aynard, smiling as he checked his horse, 
and, stopping close beside her, took off his hat. 

" Why, that is ' Trab Trab,' " said Joan, smiling 
too, and doing her very best to appear easy and 
unembarrassed. ^^ You are out early to-day Mr. 
Aynard." 

*^ Yes. Were you expecting any one that I find 
you here at such an hour? Your face looked 
expectant as I came in sight, though I cannot 
venture to think you had by some magic means or 
other discovered that I intended to ride into Lyme- 
stone this morning before breakfast/' 

" Oh no ! It is the postman — I expect letters,'^ 
returned Joan, to her dismay feeling she was look- 
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ing extremely conscious, as she stood there in her 
white morning dress against a dark background of 
close-leaved green ivy, and in her embarrassment 
beginning to twist her hands in one another — a trick 
of hers when she was nervous — until they were as 
pink as her cheeks. *' Did you happen to see him 
as you came along?" she continued, turning her 
eyes in the direction he should come, and so 
avoiding meeting those of the gentleman. 

" No ; but then I have not come by the road he 
nsnally takes. Do you mind putting on your hat, 
and walking with me for a little way in his 
direction? I wish to say something to you, and 
I may as well do so now as wait for another 
time." 

^^ What evil genius prompted me to come out 
and look for the postman ?" queried Joan, inwardly, 
while her heart beat with agitation. '' Fm afraid 
breakfast will be waiting,^^ she said aloud, appre- 
hensively. 

" No, it will not, I think. Your aunt's hour is 
mine, is it not ? and it is not many minutes past 
eight now," taking his watch out of his pocket and 
looking at it while he spoke. ^^ Come, Miss Joan, 
fetch your hat and indulge me with a few seconds' 
talk ; for I shall not see you again for some little 
time, I fear. I am going up to London this after- 
noon on business, and am not sure when I shall be 
able to return." 

^^ Jubilate ! if I can only manage this morning I 
am safe," was Joan's inward thought as she returned 
to the house for her hat. In less than a minute's 
time she found herself walking slowly beside Mr. 
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Aynard^ who^ with his horse's hridle twisted under 
his arm^ paced leisurely hj her side. 

'' Miss Joan^ why did you not come with your 
aunt yesterday ?'' he asked suddenly^ after a 
moment's silence. 

'' Why didn't I come ?" she echoed^ surprised. 
'' Because I had a headache and would have been 
very stupid company if I had ; so auntie said I had 
better remain at home. That was why !" 

''Part of, but not the whole truth/' said Mr. 
Aynard, composedly. " Now will you tell me the 
other part ?" 

Joan stopped and hesitated^ and coloured again. 
"1 don't know that I can say any more^ Mr. 
Aynard/' she said^ then looking nervously ahead to 
see^ if by some blessed chance the postman might 
be coming. 

" And why not ? Mrs. Essington's manner led 
me to infer that there was some other reason which 
she was not at liberty to mention. What was it ?" 

'' But I daren't tell you/' said Joan^ finding that 
being thus perseveringly hunted up she would be 
forced to say somethings and hastily making up her 
mind what to say while she palavered to gain time. 

" Yes, you dare. You know me too well to think 
I should be angry with you." And Mr. Aynard's 
love was serious^ as well as pleasant^ as he looked 
at Miss Thomherst's downheld face^ which had a 
very troubled aspect. 

" Recollect, if / offend you, you will have brought 
it on yourself," she continued, wavering consider- 
ably. 

" Certainly. Proceed." 
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'' Well, I don't like Mrs. Surtee, and anntie let 
me oflf going with her ; but the headache was true 
also/' And she looked up to see what effect her bold 
answer had caused^ feeling that the plunge was 
taken. 

He looked surprised and discomfited. 

" Don't like Mrs. Surtee ! But my dear, I want 
you to like her very much/' he said. '^ She is a 
very excellent creature, although her manners are 
perhaps a shade too cold and stiff; and she is 
disposed to be most friendly with you. I under- 
stand she intends driving over this afternoon to ask 
your aunt to let you come and stay with her for a 
few days while I am away ; for my brother keeps his 
apartments a great deal, and when I am not at home 
she is very lonely." 

It was Joan's turn now to be astonished, and her 
face was the picture of dismay, as she looked 
down again. 

'^ Oh dear, Mr. Aynard, pray don't let her think 
of such a thing. I couldn't come, really," she 
said. 

'^ But why not ? You would soon like her if 
you knew her better." 

^'But I couldn't! I'm very poor, you know, 
Mr. Aynard, and Aunt Ellen gives me everything I 
have. And I should want new dresses and things. 
Thanking you and her very much all the same, I 
really couldn't go." ^^ If that is not enough !" 
thought Joan, despairingly, " nothing will do." 

^' That is nothing. Your aunt will see to that. 
Indeed, Joan, you must come. I think you owe it 
to us both to do so." 

17—2 
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" Owe it V' she said, again flushing violently. 
'' Pray forgive me, Mr. Aynard, but don^t let her 
ask me ; fcr I cani't come/^ 

" Can't or wont ?" he said, looking perplexed. 

" Both/' she confessed, courageously ; and lifting 
her eyes, she met his, and they both laughed a 
little. 

" I can see you are obstinate,'' he said, " but 
there is no reason why you should not get on very 
well together. Harriet and she always did." 

"They tell me that I have a rather difficult 
temper," said Joan, temporizing with her own in- 
clinations and civility. 

" And why don't you think you would suit each 
other ? If you fear the diflerence in age " 

" I should fancy Mrs. Surtee was much the 
same at any age," said Joan, maliciously, and 
beginning to feel more at her ease. "Mentally 
I mean ; of course, as to outward appearance '' 

" I see you are really prejudiced against her," he 
said rather hastily. 

" Well, yes I am,*' she admitted with a modera- 
tion for which she gave herself great credit. 

Mr. Aynard looked slightly shocked. 

"But you have seen so little of her," he re- 
marked. 

Joan laughed a little and looked saucy, glancing 
up at him with a sly look in the demure eyes that 
were at variance with smiling red lips. 

Mr. Aynard was really put out, but his vexed 
expression relaxed as his eye met hers. 

" You would say ^ quite as much as you would 
desire.' " 
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" Couldn't possibly say.anthing so rude, however, 
I might think it/' she returned. ^'But do you 
really mean to say that she is one that improves 
upon acquaintance?'* in a politely unbelieving 
tone. 

^' Most people find her very pleasant/' was Mr. 
Aynard's evasive reply. 

Another sly look from Miss Thomherst. 

^'I ought to like her," she said with apparent 
simplicity, '^ for she is very like one of my sisters in 
some things ; and you know it is very wrong not to 
love your relations." 

Something either in Joan's glance or tone 
awakened a suspicion of her sincerity as to her real 
sentiments in Mr. Aynard's mind ; and for the 
moment he looked keenly at her. He discovered 
no more than he knew before, as was evident by a 
slightly discontented expression of his face. 

" The fact of the matter is this, Mr. Aynard," 
said Joan, speaking, I am sure, far more positively 
than the lady under discussion would have con- 
sidered as becoming so young a lady, '' that I 
don't take to being snubbed, that is, that I will not 
have it under any consideration ; and there'd always 
be boiling water if that estimable person and I 
were together — the. same house would not hold us, 
Mr. Aynard. Y'ou see, I am not accustomed to 
society excepting to that of those I like ; and I can't 
give and take. I neither snub nor will be snubbed ; 
and I assure you plainly, that if I went into 
the world to-morrow, and met with any one like 
Mrs. Surtee, I should be very likely to slap her face 
before every one in the room. I should indeed. 
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You^e no idea what a terrible kind of person I am 
when annoyed/^ 

Mr. Aynard looked what he was, aghast and out 
of countenance, for as Joan^s merry yet resolute 
eyes met his at the end of the sentence, and he 
marked the rather determined cut of her jawbones, 
he felt certain she was capable of doing what she 
said. His heart sank, and his reason told him it 
would not do ; this young woman held such dread- 
ful ideas, and was so very strong in them, that he 
need have the courage and reputation of a Bayard, 
who could venture to marry and introduce into 
society a girl who talked openly of striking his 
sister before a roomful of people — using also the 
humiliating expression of " slapping her face/' 
Yes ; and she woiild do it, too, he felt. But, after 
all, a year or so of travelling might do wonders, 
during which Mrs. Surtee would remain with Sir 
Thomas ; and by the end of that time Joan would 
have got rid of her energetic hoydenism, and have 
learned to caustic her enemies like the French 
ladies, instead of using the old-fashioned British 
weapons she proposed. At the same time, too, he 
could not help feeling, after the first horror had 
passed, that it would be very amusing to see the 
scene of panic that would ensue on the pugnacious 
display threatened by Joan. 

" It wouldn't do,'' she said, shaking her head. 
" I should be ostracized by every one ; and you know, 
if you are in the world, though it may not be very 
Christianlike, it is certainly very impolitic not to 
be thoroughly of it — worldly. And I am sure I 
should never succeed in the character. I don't 
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mean to say/^ she hastened to add^ '' that Vm. not 
just as wicked as my neighbours ; but my wicked* 
ness takes a diflferent form — that^s all/' 

" You will change ; you are but a child/' said 
Mr. Aynard^ eyeing her with mingled astonishment 
and regret. 

" I'm twenty-four, Mr. Aynard ; and I'm pretty 
well fixed for life, I fancy." 

If Mr. Aynard had been a younger man it is 
most probable that his disgust would have been so 
great at this unmitigated vulgarity— at this sudden 
and startling presentation to nature (with as Kttle 
adornment or concealment on her as truth is sup- 
posed to have when resident in a well), that he 
would then and there have put on his hat and 
said good day, preparatory to going home to chew 
the ashes of strained penitence for ever having 
thought well of such a manifest misalliance. Of 
course the girl couldn't have lived the life he un- 
derstood she had led, among all kinds of people-^ 
governesses, farmers, servants, and such-like, with- 
out imbibing some objectionable ideas. Ay, but 
then she had been taught others by this same low 
life that he liked and respected her for. Was she 
a kind of woman who would wholly abandon her 
children, if she had any, to the care of servants ? 
Was her mind so taken up with the pleasures of 
the world, that she would find few at home ? Were 
her tastes so expensive that she would over- run her 
allowance, and was her temper so bad that it would 
vex itself at trifles — ^become sulky at nothing ? And 
she was gay, too, and had plenty to say for herself. 
In a woid, she was very amusing without being at 
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all &8t, in the present acceptation of the word. 
She was no mere nice qniet girl — " a virgin page/' 
the innocente jeune fille of the French ideal — ^bnt 
some one with the piquant^ daring originality of a 
clcYcr child^ united to the comprehending instincts 
of a woman. Now if her " excentrisHties" like 
those of Artemus Ward's kangaroo^ could only be 
kept within dne bounds, Mr. Aynard was of opinion 

she would be " one of the most amusing little'' 

but I daren't finish the sentence; I should give 
such a handle to the critics, that they must be more 
than mortal if they did not lay hold of it. And 
as there will be quite as many faults supplied by 
this book as will be wanted, without my knowing 
it, I wont put in any I am conscious of. 

He remembered Pope's opinion about the un- 
reasonableness of women ; and yet he hoped Joan 
was reasonable. He thought of Solomon's despair 
at finding none virtuous, yet he hoped Joan was 
virtuous. By the way — how strange it is, that, as 
the wisest man that ever lived, as well as one of 
the greatest of poets, entertained so bad an opinion 
of the sex feminine, they did not entirely confine 
themselves to the society of their own gender ! I 
fear neither could have made themselves very po- 
pular in a society they both so despised. Their 
hearts and feelings were too much for them evi- 
dently, however; for though they said they didn't 
think well of it, they evidently liked it, or they 
would not have sought it so much. Most men are 
obliged to content themselves with one or two 
wives; yet Solomon had a harem, and, by all ac- 
counts. Pope was no Joseph. 
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''The fact is you think I am a good little 
girl^ Mr. Ajnard ; and I am not such a one^^^ next 
said Joan. 

" I like you just as you are/^ he said. 

" But I'm not good at all ! I meant/' qualifying 
her assertion^ '' I'm not good in the way I should 

be expected to be if And as to my behaviour 

generally, I should slightly alter the Golden Rule 
in this wise — I should do unto others rather worse 
than they did unto me. As a lady, I consider my- 
self on a 'level with every one who is not of royal 
birth — I do indeed." 

'' What is a lady, Joan ?" 

" A difficult question to answer in these days !" 
laughed Miss Thornherst. " However, without 
answering your question, I suppose you don't dis- 
pute the fact of my being one ?" 

'' Certainly not. Had I done so, should I have 
been here this morning on such an errand ?" 

And Mr. Aynard drew himself up, and so digni- 
fied and even noble was the expression of both face 
and figure, that Joan felt a thrill of gratification at 
the thought of his having wished to make her his 
wife. And inly she marvelled at her audacity in 
having dared to say so many free and saucy things 
to any one so self-possessed in the pride of comely 
middle-age, to speak such hurtful words about his 
sister to his face, and found no answer to his ques- 
tion ; but in place of it, a quickly mounting sur- 
prise at her daring. 

She knew he loved her, and had spoken with 
the fearlessness produced by this instinctive con- 
viction. Perhaps his attachment to her was neither 
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profound nor would have been lasting; but now 
at this time^ while still under the glamour she had 
thrown aroud him^ it would have been almost im- 
possible for her to have offended him. And she 
felt this so strongly — ^her girlish triumph so em- 
boldened her^ that in ten minutes she had said more 
audaciously frank things to this almost stranger^ 
than she had ever said in the whole course of her 
life before to any one out of her own family. She 
had the instinct which most animals have^ of know- 
ing with whom she was safe — whom she idight thus 
treat with a gay impunity, and be none the less 
thought of for it. 

^' There he is \" she cried suddenly, as her eye 
at this moment caught sight of the postman in his 
loose brown smockfrock, with his black leathern 
pouch slung over his shoulder, and making his way 
upon the road by the help of a good stout stick ; 
for, as is often the case in country places, besides 
letters, he was heavily burdened with multifarious 
parcels, and even vegetables. " Anything for me V* 
she asked, eagerly, as he drew near. 

" Two, Miss.^' Touching his hat to Mr. Aynard, 
and putting them into her hands, he strode past at 
the swinging sort of stride peculiar to him and 
many others of his calling. 

None from Stephen : only one from her sister 
Clara, and a London one, in a strange hand. 

" None from Stephen !^^ she exclaimed aloud, in 
her regret ; '^ and I quite expected one. Perhaps 
he has been prevented writing by some cause or 
other.^' 

And Mr. Aynard, inquiring, was told how she 
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had fully expected to hear from him^ and been 
disappointed. 

" I must really go back now, Mr. Aynard/' she 
added ; " it is nearly nine, and they will be wonder- 
ing where I am/' And panting with curiosity to 
open the strange letter^ she held out her hand to 
her companion to say good-bye. 

" I shall probably call on your aunt this after- 
noon, so I shall see you again,'' he said. And 
mounting his horse, he went off; and Joan ran 
back to the cottage. 

The letter proved to be from a lady in London^ 
who was desirous of engaging a governess for a 
married sister residing in Otago, New Zealand. She 
had seen Joan's name as a candidate for such a 
situation on the books of a London agency ; and^ 
having obtained her address, wrote, asking a few 
preliminary questions. If these were replied to 
satisfactorily, it was further intimated that a per- 
sonal interview would be looked for shortly, as it 
was wished the governess who was engaged should 
proceed as quickly as possible to the scene of her 
new duties. 

This Joan read as she went back to the cottage, 
and with her head full of it, sat down to breakfast^ 
quite forgetting at first to mention about her having 
already seen Mr. Aynard that morning. However, 
her uncle had chanced to hear his voice, as he 
accosted her, and carried on a sly battery of jokes, 
uncomprehended for a little time by her ; for her 
mind was in her pocket with her important letter — 
and protected by it, she was able to answer pretty 
composedly and in a matter- his 
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Tarious questions. Immediately after breakfast^ she 
followed her aunt into her morning room, and gave 
her the letter. 

She read it in silence. *' Of course, Joan, you 
will do as you please, I suppose/^ she said, in a very 
cold voice, " but I must tell you I utterly refuse my 
sanction to any such madness. You are much too 
young to go out there by yourself — ^not in years, I 
mean, but in character and appearance. When you 
came here, you virtually resigned all present thoughts 
of doing any such thing; and I do not consider 
you are treating us at all well, in wishing to leave 
us. I do not, indeed.'^ 

And Joan was fain to do her very best to soothe 
her into a less oflfended state. ''But what can I 
do, auntie ?" she asked, the tears coming into her 
voice and eyes. '' I have no one to look to for 
help but myself, and I ought to begin while I am 
young.^' 

" You will have us until you are married \" her 
aunt returned, in a very ruffled state. " There — 
run away now, for I am very busy, and we will 
talk it over after wards.'' 

And Joan retired with wistful eyes that asked 
for forgiveness, and a face full of perplexity. The 
Essingtons were the only people she had in the 
world who were able to befriend her. Would it 
be wise to offend them mortally, by doing such a 
decided thing as cutting herself off* from all hope 
of help from them for ever ? 

About an hour passed, and Mrs. Essington (who 
had been occupied with housekeeping accounts, and 
giving various orders and so on — business she 
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usually made a point of despatcliing the first thing 
in the morning) was just locking up her ie6k, 
preparatory to going into the drawing-room to her 
niece, when, hearing the door open, she turned her 
head to see who it was that thus entered without 
knocking ; for Mrs. Essington was a rigid discipli- 
narian in this respect, even towards her husband. 
To her astonishment and even alarm, she saw Joan 
walk unsteadily in, and come straight up to her, 
looking as if in a dream ; with her face and lips as 
blanched as the white paper lying on the table before 
her. The lips moved, but no sound came from them. 

" What is the matter, Joan ? You terrify me V^ 
she cried. 

'^ Auntie, he is dead — ^he is dead" 

'^ Who ?^^ And Mrs. Essington put her arms out 
to catch her if she should fall, for she was shaking 
violently. 

" Speak, Joan — quick V^ 

"He — Stephen.'^ And losing her sight alto- 
gether, for the room was turning round with her, 
and it seemed as if her head were turning too, 
she caught at her aunt^s shoulder, and for the first 
time in her life Joan quietly fainted away. 

Mrs. Essington rang the bell, calling loudly as 
she did so : and when the servants came in, she 
learnt that one of the men from the farm had just 
passed, in hot haste, going to Lymestone to summon 
the family doctor to the old Squire, A letter had 
arrived from his brother-in-law at Madras, giving 
the melancholy intelligence of the sudden death of 
his nephew from fever, within a week of his arrival. 
And Joan had overheard the messenger tell the 
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housemaid in passings and came straight to her 
aunt. 

It was a terrible shock to every one, this bad 
news from India. Joan was very grieved— very 
deeply moved, and, had he been in truth her own 
brother, could not have mourned for him more 
bitterly. She could not forget his dislike to going 
— ^the kind of presentiment of coming evil that 
entirely precluded his taking any interest in what 
most young men would look forward to with ardent 
anticipations of future good fortune. She could 
not get it out of her head, and went about so 
spiritless and sorrowful-looking, that her aunt quite 
melted towards her, and let her do as she liked 
concerning the letter relating to the governess 
situation in New Zealand. And so she had written 
an answer to her correspondent, replying to her 
questions, and awaited the result in patience. 
Perhaps if she went, she would have a fever and 
die too, she thought. 

Baldwin Draycott appeared far more affected by 
the news of his brother^s death than might have 
been expected, judging from his customary cold 
and careless behaviour to him during his last stay 
at the Hall. He spoke not much about it to the 
Essingtons, and to Joan said never a word ; but he 
was unusually grave and quiet. The old Squire, 
too, had been very ill, and narrowly avoided the 
third stroke of paralysis, which he could not have 
survived by any possibility. 

Joan could scarcely bear to see Baldwin, or hear 
his voice ; her eyes filled with tears constantly, and 
she would often turn away, unable to speak for a 
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second until she could command herself; and^ 
seeing how deeply she would be affected, he rarely 
accosted her at the times he saw her during the 
weeks that followed the news of Stephen^s death. 

Then a change came^ suddenly and startlingly. 

Mr. Aynard had been away for nearly a month, 
when one morning Mr. Essington received a letter 
from him, in which he formally proposed for the 
hand of Miss Thomherst. 
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